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This  Light  Weight  Grader 

Will  Solve  Your  Irrigation  Problems 

It  is  an  all-steel  one-man  machine.  It  weighs  only  600  pounds. 
It  will  stir  your  soil,  level  your  land,  cut  laterals,  pick  up  dirt 
and  drop  it  where  you  want  it,  and  cut  ditches  24  to  36  inches 
deep  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  rod.  It  will  do  more  work  than  big 
heavy  graders  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort.  One  man  with 
two  horses  operates  it.  Ditches  cut  with  the  20th  Century 
Grader  are  "V"  shaped,  with  firm,  solid  sides — no  fear  of  their 
being  washed  down. 


20th  Century  Grader 


is  a  many  purpose,  easily  operated  machine  that  pays  for  itself 
over  and  over  again  and  puts  money  into  your  pocket. 

To  get  big  results  your  work  must  be  right,  so  you,  must  have 
the  right  machine. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  others  say  about  this  wonderful  machine. 
We  want  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  it's  a  genuine  money- 
maker. There  are  many  uses  to  which  the  20th  Century 
Grader  is 
specially 
adapted  and 
many  ways 
you  can  make 
big  money  by 
using  it  on 
your  own  land 
and  on  your 
neighbors'. 

Write  for 
our  interest- 
ing and  valu- 
ablefreebook 
giving  full 
information 
about  this 


money  -  mak- 
ing machine, 
what  it  has 
done  for  thou- 
sand s  and 
will  do  for 
you. 


THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

542  Hunter  Building  ' 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


More  American  Centrifugals 

are  used  for  Irri- 
gation Pumping 
than  any  other 


The  reason  is  the  American  Centrifugal 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  most 
modern  type  of  pump  and  it  is  made  by 
pump  designers  of  43  years'  experience, 
and  not  merely  pump  builders. 

American  Centrifugals  are  made  in 
over,  fifty  regular  styles  in  any  size  and 
equipped  with  any  power. 

Catalogue  117,  the  most  complete  cen- 
trifugal pump  catalogue  ever  issued  de- 
scribes them. 

Write  for  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  Illinois,  TJ.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building 
PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  AGENCIES : 
70  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco     341  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Holt  Caterpillar 

This  is  the  only  Gasoline  Traction  Engine  built  that  is  genuinely  different  and  notably  better  than  any  other.  The  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTIVE  DEVICE  is  the  only  distinctive  advance  in  construction  since  the  gas  tractor  was  first  produced,  and  it  places  the  CATER- 
PILLAR in  a  class  by  itself. 


GASOLINE 
TRACTION 
ENGINE 


This  Track 

Gives  from  2,000  to 
4,000  square  inches 
of  bearing  surface, 
depending  on  the 
width  of  the  track. 
The  weight  of  en- 
gine is  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  this 
whole  surface,  giv- 
ing it  the  lightest 
bearing  per  square 
inch  and  the  most 
powerful  tractive 
grip  of  any  engine 
built. 

SATISFIED  USERS  AND 
REPEAT  ORDERS  OUR  BEST 
ENDORSEMENT 


60  H.  P.  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTOR 

Which  docs  the  work  of  forty  horses.    Side  view,  showing  Caterpillar  track, 
spring  mounting  and  power  pulley. 


The  Caterpillar 

Ready  lor  work  when 

work  is  ready. 
Expense    stops  when 

work  stops. 
Will  work  rain  or  shine. 
Cannot  pack  the  soil. 
The  Caterpillar  has  no 

wheels  to  slip. 
Runs  on  its  own  steel 

track. 
Turns  in  its  ownlength. 
Bridges  depressions  in 

ground. 
Crosses  irrigation 

ditches. 
Fuel  consumption 

small. 
Handles  like  an  auto- 
mobile. 
Economical  in  use  and 

upkeep. 


The  Caterpillar 


Can  be  used  anywhere,  on  hard  or  soft  ground.  It  can't 
be  mired  down  and  has  no  wheels  to  slip  in  wet  land 
or  loose  and  sandy  soils.  Practicable  for  plowing  in 
early  spring  or  late  fall,  whenever  plows  can  be  used,  regardless  of  soil  or  weather  condi- 
tions. Doesn't  pack  plowed  ground  and  can  be  used  for  seeding,  harrowing  and  harvesting. 
Crosses  ditches,  turns  in  its  own  length,  flexible  and  easy  to  handle.  Burns  Distillate,  which 
is  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA  U.  S.  A. 

J.  W.HILL,  A^eilt,  017  Lumbermens  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 
Please  mail  me  free  Caterpillar  lit- 
erature. 

Name   

Address   


BRANCH  HOUSES 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oregon 
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THE  WORLD-OUR  ORCHARD 


STEINHARDT  &  KELLY 

101  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 

MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  AND 
LARGEST  OPERATORS  IN  HIGH 
CLASS  FRUITS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


PURVEYORS  TO  THE  MOST  PAR- 
TICULAR CONSUMING  CLIENTELE 
ON  BOTH  HEMISPHERES. 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  IN  ALL 
LEADING  MARKETS  AND  PRO- 
DUCING SECTIONS. 


THE  WORLD-OUR  ORCHARD 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


August 


Established  1869                                                                                                        Incorporated  1908 

SHIP  YOUR  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  TO 

CHADCI      O       Ullf     235-238  WEST  STREET 

oUUBtL  &  UAY  NEW  YORK 

Distributors  to  all  Eastern  Markets      Exporters  to  their  own  Agents  in  Europe 

A  ^MIARE  HfllKE  TOP  MARKET  VALUE  AND  Ml  If!  If  RFTIIRItR 

H  d^Uftfll-  nUUOL;  IUi    Ifl2ArlI\E.I   Tfil.Uk  HIlU  IgUIUiV  rtCIUfllla 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

r—       ill  T 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.B.  CLAFKE  CO. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                              W.  W.  BOLLAM 

Dryer,  Bollam  &  Co. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 

PHONES ;  MAIN  2|48                                                     PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT   YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Ryan  &  Virden  Co. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 

Branch  Houses : 

Livingston,  Bozeman,  Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 

We  Have  Modern  Cold  Storage  Facilities 
Essential  for  Handling  Your  Products 

A  strong  house  that  aives  reliable  market 
reports  and  prompt  cash  returns 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELLA  CO. 

Incorporated 
WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:   Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 

EYES        jHfek  LENSES 
TESTED  GROUND 

Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River        and  Glenwood 

Oregon  Iowa 

Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123    FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

T.O'MALLEYCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

We  make  a  specialty 
in  Fa  cy  Apples,  Pears  and 
Strawberries 

130  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

OREGON 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  largest  commercial  magazine  in  the 
West 

Devoted  to  upbuilding  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  $1.50  PER  YEAR 
address 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

David  N.  Mosessohn,  Publisher 
Suite  716  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Unions  and  Associations 


We  publish  free  in  this  column  the  name  of 
any  fruitgrowers'  organization.  Secretaries  are 
requested  to  furnish  particulars  for  publi- 
cation. 

Oregon 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene; 
Ashland  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Ash- 
land; Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood 
River;  Milton  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Milton; 
Douglas  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Roseburg;  Willamette  Valley  Prune  Associa- 
tion, Salem;  Mosier  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Mosier;  The  Dalles  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
The  Dalles;  Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem;  Albany 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Albany;  Coos  Bay  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Marshfield;  Estacada 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Estacada ;  Ump- 
qua  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Rose- 
burg; Hyland  Fruit  Growers  of  Yamhill 
County,  Sheridan;  Newburg  Apple  Growers' 
Association,  Newburg;  Dufur  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Dufur;  McMinnville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  McMinnville;  Coquille 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myrtle  Point; 
Stanfleld  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Stan- 
fleld;  Oregon  City  Fruit  and  Produce  Associa- 
tion, Oregon  City;  Lincoln  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union,  Toledo;  Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association,  Medford;  Mount  Hood 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Sandy;  Northeast 
Gaston  Farmers'  Association,  Forest  Grove; 
Dallas  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dallas; 
Northwest  Fruit  Exchange,  Portland;  Spring- 
brook  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Springbrook; 
Cove  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Cove;  San- 
tiam  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Lebanon; 
Washington  County  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Hillsboro;  Benton  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Corvallis;  Sutherlin  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Sutherlin;  Brownsville  Fruit 
and  Produce  Association,  Brownsville;  La 
Grande  Fruit  Association,  La  Grande;  Imbler 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Imbler;  Dundee  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Dundee. 

Washington 

Kennewick  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kenne- 
wick;  Wenatchee  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Wenatchee;  Wenatchee  District  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Wenatchee;  Brewster  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Brewster;  Peshastin  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Peshastin ;  Puyallup  and 
Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Puyal- 
lup; Vashon  Island  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Vashon;  Mount  Vernon  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Mount  Vernon;  White 
Salmon  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  White  Salmon; 
Thurston  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
Tumwater;  Bay  Island  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma;  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  and 
Produce  Growers'  Association,  Granger;  Buck- 
ley Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Buckley; 
Lewis  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Woodland; 
Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union,  North 
Yakima;  White  River  Valley  Fruit  and  Berry 
Growers'  Association,  Kent;  Lake  Chelan 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chelan;  Zillah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Toppenish;  Kiona 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Kiona;  Mason  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shelton;  Clarks- 
ton  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clarkston; 
Walla  Walla  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union, 
Walla  Walla;  The  Ridgefield  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Ridgefield;  Felida  Prune  Growers' 
Association,  Vancouver;  Grandview  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Grandview;  Yakima 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  North 
Yakima;  Southwest  Washington  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Chehalis;  The  Touchet  Valley 
Fruit  and  Produce  Union,  Dayton;  Lewis 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centralia; 
The  Green  Bluffs  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Mead;  Garfield  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Garfield; 
Goldendale  Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Goldendale;  Spokane  Inland  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Keisling;  Elma  Fruit  and  Produce 
Association,  Elma;  Granger  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Granger;  Cashmere  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union,  Cashmere;  Stevens  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Myers  Falls;  Dryden  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Dryden;  Apple  Growers' 
Union  of  White  Salmon,  Underwood;  Spokane 
Valley  Growers'  Union,  Spokane;  Spokane 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Spokane;  Spo- 
kane Highlands  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Chester;  Spokane  District  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Spokane;  Cowlitz  Fruit  and  Produce 
Association,  Kelso;  Kalama  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Kalama ;  Pullman  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Pullman. 

Idaho 

Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Shippers'  Association, 
Boise;  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, New  Plymouth;  Payette  Valley  Apple 
Growers'  Union,  Payette;  Parma-Roswell  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Parma;  Weiser  Fruit 
and  Produce  Growers'  Association,  Weiser; 
Council  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Council;  Nampa  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Nampa;  Lewiston  Orchards  Assembly,  Lewis- 
ton;  Lewiston  Orchards  Association,  Lewiston; 
Boise  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boise; 
Caldwell  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Caldwell; 


Emmett  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Emmett; 
Twin  Falls  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Twin 
Falls;  Weiser  River  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Weiser;  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Moscow. 

Colorado 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Durango;  Fremont  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Canon  City;  Rocky  Ford 
Melon  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford; 
Plateau  and  Debeque  Fruit,  Honey  and 
Produce  Association,  Debeque;  The  Producers' 
Association,  Debeque;  Surface  Creek  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Austin;  Longmont 
Produce  Exchange,  Longmont;  Manzanola 
Fruit  Association,  Manzanola;  Delta  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Delta;  Boulder 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boulder; 
Fort  Collins  Beet  Growers'  Association,  Fort 
Collins;  La  Junta  Melon  and  Produce  Com- 
pany, La  Junta;  Rifle  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation, Rifle;  North  Fork  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Paonia;  Fruita  Fruit  and  Produce 
Association,  Fruita;  Grand  Junction  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Clifton,  Palisade,  Grand 
Junction;  Palisade  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Palisade;  Colorado  Fruit  and  Commercial 
Company,  Grand  Junction;  Montrose  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association,  Montrose;  Hotchkiss 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hotchkiss;  Paonia 
Fruit  Exchange,  Paonia;  Colorado  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Delta;  Crawford  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Crawford;  Amity  Cantaloupe 
Growers'  Association,  Amity;  Pent  County 
Melon  Growers'  Association,  Las  Animas; 
Capitol  Hill  Melon  Growers'  Association, 
Rocky  Ford;  Denver  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Association,  Denver;  Fair  Mount  Melon  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Swink;  Fowler  Melon  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Fowler;  Granada  Melon 
Growers'  Association,  Granada;  Grand  Valley 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; Independent  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Grand  Junction;  Kouns  Party  Cantaloupe 
Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford;  Lamar 
Melon  Growers'  Association,  Lamar;  Loveland 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Loveland;  Manza- 
nola Orchard  Association,  Manzanola;  New- 
dale  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Swink;  Roar- 
ing Fork  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Carbon- 
dale;  Woods  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Las 
Animas;  Western  Slope  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Palisade. 

Montana 

Bitter  Root  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Hamilton;  Missoula  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation, Missoula;  Woodside  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Woodside. 

Utah 

Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding 
Association,  Centerville;  Ogden  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Ogden;  Brigham  City  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Brigham  City;  Utah  County 
Fruit  &  Produce  Association,  Provo;  Willard 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Willard;  Excelsior 
Fruit  &  Produce  Association,  Clearfield  (Post- 
office  Layton  R.  F.  D.) ;  Centerville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Centerville;  Bear  River 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Bear  River 
City;  Springville  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Springville;  Cache  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Wellsville;  Green  River  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Green  River;  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding  Association, 
Centerville.  ^T 

New  Mexico 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Farmington. 

California 

The  Supply  Company  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Los  Angeles;  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento;  Loomis  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Loomis;  Newcastle  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Newcastle;  Penryn  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Penryn;  Vacaville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Vacaville;  Turlock  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Turlock;  Winters  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Winters;  Lincoln  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Lincoln;  Lodi  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Lodi;  Fresno  Fruit  Growers' 
Co.,  Fresno;  Stanislaus  Farmers'  Union,  Mo- 
desto; California  Farmers'  Union,  Fresno; 
Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol; 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol. 

British  Columbia 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Victoria;  Victoria  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  Victoria;  Hammond  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, Ltd.,  Hammond;  Hatzic  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Hatzic;  Western  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Mission;  Mission  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Mission;  Salmon  Arm  Farmers' 
Exchange,  Salmon  Arm;  Armstrong  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Armstrong;  Okanogan 
Fruit  Union,  Limited,  Vernon;  Kelowna 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Limited,  Kelowna;  Sum- 
merland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Summer- 
land;  Kootenay  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Limited, 
Nelson;  Grand  Forks  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Grand  Forks;  Boswell-Kootenay  Lake 
Union,  Boswell;  Queens  Bay  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Queens  Bay;  Kaslo  Horticultural 
Association,  Kaslo;,  Creston  Fruit  and  Produce 
Exchange,  Creston. 


A  HOME,  ORCHARD  OR  FARM 


Secure  it  in  an  Ideal 
Climate  and  Scenic 
Locality 

A  RESIDENCE  AND  RESORT  TOWN 
A  FINE  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
A  RAILWAY  DIVISION  TERMINAL 


ASHLAND 


IN  THE  FAMOUS 
ROGUE  RIVER  VA1LEV 


More  settlers  wanted  to  develop  our 
tracts  of  land,  both  large  and  small. 
Manufactories  welcomed  and  liberal  in- 
ducements offered  for  their  establishment. 
ASHLAND  has  all  modern  improvements, 
and  is  located  amid  an  environment  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  picturesque. 

For  information  concerning  Fruit,  Poul- 
try and  Swine  Raising,  Dairying,  Ranch- 
ing, Mining,  etc.,  address 

ASHLAND  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
Ashland,  Oregon 


The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  largest  and  best  store 

RETAILERS  OF 
EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 


Stranahan  &  Clark 

DEALERS  IN 

Commercial  Fertilizers 
Land  Plaster 

Lime 
Plaster  Paris 
Cement 
Building  Plasters 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing: 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Hood  River  Standard  Nursery  Co. 

For  Fall  of  1912  and  Spring  of  1913 

Leads  in  quality.  Our  trees  are  vigorous,  well  rooted  and  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Our 
trees  are  free  from  disease  and  will  pass  inspection  anywhere. 

HOOD  RIVER  by  its  scientific  apple  growing  has  produced  apples  of  such 
quality  that  they  command  the  highest  prices  and  are  known  in  every  market 
of  the  world.  It  has  specialized  on  a  few  varieties  and  developed  them  to  per- 
fection. From  this  stock,  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  WORLD, 
WE  HAVE  SELECTED  OUR  SCIONS  AND  BUDS. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAMOUS 

Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  Newtown  in  large  supply 
Also  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Stayman  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Gravenstein 
Wagener,  Northern  Spy,  Ortley  and  Arkansas  Black 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  STOCK  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Special  prices  to  Commercial  Planters 
Get  our  price  list  before  placing  your  order 

The  Hood  River  Standard  Nursery,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


COME  ON  IN!  THE  WATER  IS  FINE! 

FINE  FOR  WHAT? 

Let  the  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL  Answer 

It  is  the  recognized  publication  of  the  land  and  irrigation  industry,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
great  subjects  of  irrigation,  reclamation  and  development. 

The  most  elaborate,  artistic  and  complete  magazine  of  its  kind  published.  Each  issue  contains 
special  articles  by  recognized  authorities,  devoted  to  irrigation,  drainage,  forestry,  good  roads  and 

kindred  subjects. 

The  Journal,  consisting  of  forty  pages,  with  cover  design  in  colors,  is  always  beautifully  illustrated. 
Its  wonderful  success  is  something  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  special  publications,  making  it 
invaluable  to  the  farmer,  fruit  grower,  engineer  or  investor. 

Published  monthly— Price  $1.00  per  year 

National  Land  and  Irrigation  Journal 

30  South  Market  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow  Garcia,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  London 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg      OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS,  Paris 

EUROPEAN  RECEIVERS  of  AMERICAN  FRUITS 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.      Walter  Webling      John  Rrown     Ira  R.  Solomon      C.  W.  King     D.  L.  Dick 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  46  Clinton  St.,  Boston       Brighton,  Ont.  Canning,  N.  S.         Montreal,  Que.     Portland,  Me. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


ARCADIA  IRRIGATED  ORCHARDS 

The  Largest  Irrigated  Orchard  Project  in  the  Northwest 

Arcadia  is  located  twenty-two  miles  from  Spokane.  Our  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  entirely  free  from  gravel, 
rock  and  alkali.    Gravity  irrigation,  excellent  transportation,  ideal  climate,  no  dust  or  sand  storms. 

OUR  PLAN:  We  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate,  spray,  prune  and  care  for  the  orchard  for  four  years. 
Water  free.  Real  estate  taxes  paid  for  five  years.  Over  4,000  acres  is  now  planted  to  winter  apples.  You 
may  remain  at  your  present  occupation  while  your  orchard  is  brought  to  bearing,  or,  if  desired,  move  onto 
the  land  at  once. 

TERMS :  $125.00  first  payment  secures  five  acres ;  $250.00  first  payment  secures  ten  acres ;  balance 
monthly.    Eight  years  in  which  to  pay  for  your  orchard.   Write  for  literature. 

ARCADIA  ORCHARDS  COMPANY,  Spokane,  Washington 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
No.  1  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Oflll  Rich  black  gravelly  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  very 
OUIL  productive  with  irrigation. 

Ill ATCD  Abundance  of  fine  water  over  which  there  never 
fin  I  Lit  can  be  litigation. 

liini/rTThree  miles  from  Spokane's  125,000  hungry 
lYIHfllVE,  I  people.  Easy  access  to  mining,  timber,  wheat 
belts  of  Inland  Empire,  as  well  as  Eastern  markets. 

Spokane  the  largest  railroad  center 
west  of  Mississippi  River.  Three 
steam  roads,  two  electric  lines  through  our  property. 
CLIMATE  -  Fine 

Electric  light,  domestic  water,  mail 
delivery,  street  cars,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

OPPORTUNITY-VERA  LAND  CO. 

403  Sprague  Avenue  Spokane,  Washington 


TRANSPORTATION 


CONVENIENCES 


Hood  River  Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

Nursery  Stock 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated  from 
selected  bearing  trees.  Make  no  mistake, 
but  start  your  orchard  right.  Plant  gen- 
eration trees.  Hood  River  (Clark  Seed- 
ling) strawberry  plants  in  quantities  to  suit 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


k. 


we.  make^ 

CUTS 

tHAT  PRINT 


HICKS  -  CHATTEN 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

607  BLAKE-MCFALL  BLOC,-  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

_:.  j  Li_ — , ..  -,,■„,-•-,;  ■:     -^i^dL^iL.  J 
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Two  Cars  in  One  and 
Each  A  Perfect  Car 

The  man  who  thinks  he  "can't  afford  to  own  an  automobile"  will  have  to  revise  his  ideas.    No  man  who 
is  in  business — whether  it  be  the  business  of  farming  or  fruit  growing  or  merchandising, 
can  afford  NOT  to  own  the  Day  Utility  Car. 

The  Day 

Utility  Car 

marks  an  era  of  economy  and  convenience 
in  automobile  building  and  automobile 
owning  that  places  the  motor  car  within 
reach  of  thousands  who  have  heretofore 
considered  it  an  expensive  luxury. 
It  is  a  roomy  five-passenger  car,  designed 
and  yet — you  press  a  spring  lock — the  rear 
seat  and  doors  come  off — side  boards  are  slipped  in  place— and  in  half  a  minute  you  have  a  clean  cut, 
snappy  delivery  wagon  with  ample  body  room  and  and  a  capacity  of  1,000  pounds. 

A  Car  for  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 

Exactly  the  car  that  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  gardeners,  as  well  as  merchants, 
plumbers,  contractors  and  others  have 
been  waiting  for  and  wishing  for  these 
many  years. 

A  car  that  will  do  the  work  of  two  or 
three  horses— do  it  better  and  quicker, 
and  one  that  is  never  too  tired  after  the 
day's  work  is  over  to  take  the  family  out 
for  a  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty-mile  spin 
in  the  evening. 

The  Day  Utility  Car  is  a  Money-Maker  instead  of  a  Money-Spender— It  Actually  Saves 
its  Cost  in  the  Increased  Efficiency  and  Decreased  Cost  of  Delivery  Work 

The  rear  seat  and  door  are  instantly  removable— no  bolts  or  screws  to  take  out— simply  an  eccentric 
lock  that  is  instantly  released,  yet  holds  the  seat  firmly  in  position.  The  space  under  the  front  seat  is  all 
open,  giving  the  delivery  body  extreme  roominess.  Side  boards  are  provided  that  are  instantly  slipped 
in  place  and  add  still  more  to  the  capacity  of  the  body. 

The  illustrations  shown  are  from  photographs  and  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  car  in  its  two  forms. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  handsomer  touring  car — a  roomier,  smarter  delivery  wagon,  and  the  price  complete 
with  quick  detachable  tires,  gas  and  oil  lamps,  tools,  etc.,  is  only  $1,150. 

Top  and  Windshield,  if  desired,  are  $50  extra 

Write  for  the  Catalogue  of  this  remarkable  car 

THE  DAY  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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The  Day  Utility  in  Touring  form,  rear  seat  and  doors  in  place 
Did  you  ever  see  a  smarter  looking  Car? 


The  Day  Utility  Car  is  actually  two  perfect  cars  in  one. 
along  strong,  graceful  lines— a  car  of  beautiful  proportions— 


Same  Car  as  above  with  rear  seat  off  and  sideboards  in  place 
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Insects  Attacking  the  Prune  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

By  Professor  A.  B.  Cordley,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Ccrvallis,  Oregon 


OF  all  orchard  fruits  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  prune  probably 
suffers  least  from  the  attacks  of 
insects.  True,  the  San  Jose  scale, 
which  attacks  practically  all  of  our 
deciduous  fruits,  often  does  consider- 
able damage  to  neglected  orchards,  and 
the  Western  peach  and  prune  borer  is 
likely  to  do  more  or  less  injury  unless 
carefully  guarded  against.  There  are 
also  two  or  three  other  species  which, 
while  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance, may,  from  time  to  time,  do  con- 
siderable injury  to  individual  trees  or 
orchards,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  species  which  occasionally  attract 
attention.  The  first  two  species  are  so 
well  known  and  the  others  are  of  so 
comparatively  little  importance  that  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  take  up  val- 
uable space  in  an  exhaustive  article  on 
each  species.  However,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  found  sufficiently  detailed 
and  clear  to  enable  the  beginning  prune 
grower  to  recognize  the  various  species. 

The  Western  Peach  and  Prune  Borer 
(Sanninoidae  opalecens). — On  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  this  species  occupies  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  field  of 
economic  entomology  that  the  Eastern 
peach  borer  does  in  the  regions  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  Coast  region,  where  it 
attacks  the  almond,  peach  and  prune 
principally,  although  it  is  known  to 
attack  other  trees  occasionally.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  and  particularly 
in  neglected  orchards,  it  may  do  an 
immense  amount  of  damage.  In  the 
prune  regions  of  the  Northwest  it 
appears  to  be  injurious  principally  to 
trees  growing  in  the  more  loamy  soils 
and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is 
apparently  more  injurious  to  prune 
trees  growing  on  peach  stock.  The 
adult  insect  is  a  bluish-black  moth 
about  one  inch  long  and  with  a  wing 
expansion  of  about  one  and  one-half 
inches.  The  wings  are  transparent, 
with  blue-black  borders.  These  moths 
begin  to  appear  in  June  and  may  con- 
tinue to  issue  until  at  least  September 
1.  They  are  active,  warmth-loving 
insects,  fly  actively  in  the  hot,  bright 
sunshine,  and  while  they  are  rarely 
noticed  by  the  orchardists  may  be 
noted  in  infested  orchards  during  all 
this  season.  After  mating  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  bark  of  the 
trunks,  usually  near  the  ground,  but 
occasionally  as  high  as  one  or  two  feet 
above.  The  egg  stage  lasts  from  a  week 
to  ten  days,  depending  upon  tempera- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  hatched  the  young 
larva  seeks  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  enter  the  bark.    The  earliest  larvae 


will  thus  begin  their  attacks  not  far 
from  July  i,  and  those  which  are 
hatched  later  may  continue  to  enter 
until  well  toward  the  first  of  October. 
The  point  of  entrance  may  readily  be 
detected  upon  close  observation  by  the 
presence  of  a  minute  pellet  of  sawdust- 
like casting.  Later  this  disappears  and 
the  presence  of  borers  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  detect  until  they  are  well 
grown  or  until  they  are  indicated  by  a 
flow  of  gum  from  the  wound.  During 
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their  development  the  larvae  feed 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  con- 
structing irregular  galleries.  A  single 
larvae  may  thus  completely  girdle  a 
small  tree,  and  even  larger  trees  may 
be  killed  by  the  galleries  of  several 
larvae.  Toward  fall  the  presence  of 
the  older  larvae  is  indicated  by  a 
copious  flow  of  gum  from  the  wound, 
this  being  mixed  with  the  sawdust-like 
castings.  The  borers  remain  in  their 
galleries  all  winter,  resume  feeding  in 
spring  and  when  full  grown  construct 
cocoons  of  silken  threads,  castings  and 
any  other  debris  which  may  be  con- 
convenient.  These  cocoons  may  be 
constructed  either  in  the  galleries  or  in 
the  soil  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base 
of  the  trees.  The  older  larvae  begin 
constructing  their  cocoons  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  as  the  different  larvae 
vary  greatly  in  size  the  cocoons  of  the 
younger  larvae  may  not  be  constructed 
until  August,  or  even  later.  Within  the 
cocoon  the  larvae  change  to  the  pupal 
stage,  and  after  remaining  in  this  con- 
dition about  one  month  there  emerge 
the  beautiful  blue  moths  whose  func- 
tion is  to  continue  the  species  by  depos- 
iting eggs  for  another  generation. 


Remedies  and  Preventives:  There  is 
practically  no  remedy  known  other 
than  to  dig  out  and  destroy  the  borers 
whenever  found.  Indeed  this  has  been 
the  most  efficient  step  in  the  control  of 
this  insect.  The  more  careful  and  suc- 
cessful prune  growers  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  go  over  the  orchard  care- 
fully twice  each  year  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  examination  should  be  made 
in  the  fall  after  the  ground  has  been 
softened  by  the  fall  rains.  The  soil 
should  be  dug  away  from  the  base  of 
the  trees  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight 
inches,  and  whenever  the  presence  of 
a  borer  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
gum  careful  search  should  be  made  for 
it.  Needless  to  say,  a  sharp  knife 
should  be  used,  the  search  for  the 
larvae  should  be  conducted  with  as 
little  cutting  as  possible  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  should  be  trimmed  and 
left  as  smooth  as  possible.  If  the 
wound  were  then  covered  with  graft- 
ing wax,  thick  paint  or  thick  bordeaux 
mixture  less  danger  of  entrance  of  rot- 
producing  fungi  would  result,  but  prac- 
tically this  is  rarely  done.  At  the  time 
of  the  fall  inspection  many  of  the  lar- 
vae are  too  small  to  be  readily  detected, 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  second  inspec- 
tion in  spring.  This  should  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  and  some 
time  previous  to  June  1.  The  object  of 
this  examination,  of  course,  is  not  so 
much  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury, 
which  has  already  been  done,  but  to 
destroy  the  larvae  and  thus  prevent  the 
emergence  of  the  moths  and  the  con- 
sequent infestation  by  another  genera- 
tion. The  object  of  preventive  applica- 
tions is  to  deter  the  moth  from  deposit- 
ing eggs  upon  the  bark  or  to  destroy 
the  young  larvae  before  they  can  enter 
it.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years 
entomologists  and  fruitgrowers  have 
experimented  with  many  different 
applications  against  the  Eastern  spe- 
cies, but  with  more  or  less  indifferent 
success.  Recently,  however,  the  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station  reports 
their  results  of  some  four  years'  tests, 
in  which  they  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting approximately  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  injury  from  this  insect,  and 
while  these  experiments  were  con- 
ducted upon  the  peach  in  California 
and  have  not  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  tested  in  the  Northwest  upon  the 
prune,  the  results  appear  so  conclusive 
that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
California  method  offers  the  best 
prospect  of  success  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ventive methods.  The  method  consists 
in  "the  use  of  hard  asphaltum,  grades 
£C  and  'D'.   This  was  applied  early  in 
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the  spring  to  badly  infested  trees  from 
which  the  borers  had  not  been  dug.  It 
was  found  that  a  heavy  coat  prevented 
both  the  issuance  and  the  entrance  of 
about  ninety-five  per  cent  to  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  insects,  the  degree 
of  efficiency  depending  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  application.  Asphal- 
tum  does  not  penetrate,  crack,  deteri- 
orate or  bind  the  tree,  since  it  yields  to 
the  slightest  pressure.  Four  years  of 
experimenting   have    not   shown  the 


San  Jose  Scale.    Small  section  of  bark  covered 
with  scale,  magnified 


least  injury.  The  material  is  applied 
warm  with  a  brush  from  five  inches 
below  to  five  inches  above  the  ground. 
It  is  easier  to  apply  two  or  more  coat- 
ings than  to  try  to  put  on  more  at  one 
time  than  will  adhere  firmly.  The  first 
coating  will  harden  very  quickly  and 
the  second  can  be  applied  without  loss 
of  time.  Two  coatings  are  generally 
sufficient  unless  the  bark  is  very  rough, 
but  in  any  case  a  thick,  uniform  cover- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best 
results.  A  convenient  way  to  handle 
the  asphaltum  is  to  mount  an  iron 
kettle  on  the  running  gear  of  an 
orchard  truck  and  suspend  beneath  it 
a  sheet-iron  apron  as  a  fire-box.  Keep 
hard  asphaltum  in  the  kettle  all  the 
time  so  that  the  melted  asphaltum  will 
not  get  too  hot  to  carry  in  small  con- 
tainers and  apply  directly  to  the  trees." 
Of  course,  should  this  method  prove  as 
efficient  in  protecting  prune  trees  in  the 
Northwest  as  the  California  experi- 
ments indicate,  the  fall  and  spring 
examinations  can  be  omitted,  but  until 
this  has  been  demonstrated  it  will,  of 
course,  be  safest  to  proceed  as  usual. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  (Aspidiotus  per- 
niciosus). — This  insect  is  so  well 
known  and  the  best  methods  of  con- 
trolling it  are  so  generally  understood 
that  little  regarding  it  need  be  said.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  the  most  destructive  of  all 
pests  in  neglected  orchards.  Neverthe- 
less by  intelligent  effort  it  can  be  con- 
trolled more  easily  than  any  other  first- 
class  orchard  pest,  and  in  fact  this  is 
true  to  such  an  extent  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  experienced 
orchardists  no  longer  consider  it  an 
orchard  problem.  However,  so  many 
novices  are  now  engaging  in  orchard- 
ing that  any  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  prune  insects  should  contain 
some  reference  to  this  pest.  Perhaps 


the  worst  feature  of  an  attack  by  San 
Jose  scale  is  that,  owing  to  its  small 
size  and  inconspicuous  color,  it  often 
remains  unnoticed  until  the  tree  has 
been  seriously  injured.  That  the  tree 
lacks  vigor  may  be  recognized,  but  the 
cause  of  its  unthriftiness  is  overlooked. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  when  one 
really  looks  for  it.  In  the  early  stages 
of  infestation  a  few  scales  may  be 
found  uusually  clustered  about  the 
buds  of  the  preceding  season's  growth, 
or  even  on  two-year-old  wood.  In 
badly  infested  trees  the  insects  may 
spread  to  the  larger  branches.  Mature 
scales  are  grayish  in  color,  usually,  but 
not  always,  somewhat  lighter  in  color 
than  the  bark  to  which  they  are  so 
closely  attached.  The  immature,  half- 
grown  scales,  which  may  be  found 
mingled  with  the  mature  ones,  are 
darker  in  color. 

On  badly  infested  plants  the  young 
scales  feed  wherever  there  is  room  to 
insert  their  beaks  into  the  bark,  and  as 
they  increase  in  size  they  become  much 
crowded  and  overlapped,  thus  produc- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  gray,  scurf 
deposit  on  the  bark.  The  natural  color 
of  the  bark  is  obscured  and  the  infested 
part  appears  as  though  coated  with  fine 
ash-colored  bran.  If  the  thumb  nail  or 
other  object  be  rubbed  over  this  scurfy 
covering,  if  the  scales  are  alive  the 
insects  beneath  the  scales  will  be 
crushed,  a  moist  or  oily  appearance  be 
produced  and  many  of  the  little  yellow 
insects  be  exposed  to  view.  During  the 
early  stages  of  an  attack  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  scales  feed  upon  the  leaves 
or  fruit;  later  both  may  be  attacked. 
Upon  the  leaves,  especially  of  prune 
and  peach,  the  young  scales  may  be 
found  on  both  surfaces,  many  particu- 
larly clustered  along  the  midrib.  In 
such  places  each  scale  produces  a 
minute  purple  spot.  Upon  purple 
plums,  red  apples,  etc.,  the  scale 
appears  only  as  a  minute  gray  speck, 
usually  clustered  about  the  cavities  at 
either  end,  but  upon  yellow  fruits,  like 
pears,  peaches  and  yellow  plums  and 
apples,  each  scale  produces  a  bright 
reddish  discoloration.  When  badly 
infested  the  fruit,  particularly  of  pears 
and  apples,  becomes  much  pitted,  dis- 
torted in  shape,  cracked  and  unmarket- 
able. This  distortion  and  cracking, 
however,  does  not  occur  upon  the 
prune. 

Remedies:  There  is  but  one  remedy 
yet  discovered  which  need  be  consid- 
ered, that  is  lime-sulphur  spray,  applied 
preferably  in  fall  soon  after  the  leaves 
fall  or  in  spring  before  the  buds  start. 
Most  growers  prefer  to  use  the  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur  sprays.  As  sold  in  the 
market  these  usually  test  30  degrees  to 
32  degrees  Beaume,  and  for  San  Jose 
scale  applications  should  be  diluted  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  ten  gallons 
water.  Using  this  spray  at  this  strength 
the  degree  of  success  is  proportional  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  application. 
The  liquid  should  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  coarse  driving  spray  at  high 
pressure  and  every  particle  of  the 
infested  bark  should  be  thoroughly  sat- 
urated.   Failure  to  do  thorough  work 


is  practically  the  only  reason  for  lack 
of  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

Prune  Twig  Miner  (Anarsia  linea- 
tella). — More  than  eighty  years  ago  an 
Austrian  described  a  little  Tineid  moth 
which  has  since  become  rather  noted. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  this  country 
in  1880  in  plum  twigs.  In  the  East  it 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  peach  twig 
miner.  In  California,  where  it  has 
caused  a  loss  of  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars  a  year,  it  is  known  as  the  peach 
worm  or  prune  worm.  In  this  state  it 
has  attracted  more  attention  by  reason 
of  its  attacks  on  prune  trees,  and  it  is 
commonly  known  as  the  prune  twig 
miner.  The  moth  is  a  delicate  little  spe- 
cies not  one-half  inch  long.  When  the 
wings  are  extended  it  is  a  little  over 
one-half  inch  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  of  a 
slate,  or  possibly  a  steel-blue,  color 
marked  with  many  blue-black  lines. 
The  larvae  winter  in  a  half-grown  con- 
dition in  little  cavities  which  they  exca- 
vate in  the  bark,  usually  at  the  crotches 
where  the  new  growth  joins  the  old, 
although  they  may  be  found  almost 
anywhere  upon  the  trees.  These  cavi- 
ties, two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
larvae,  are  lined  with  silk,  and  there 
extends  up  from  each  cavity  of  the 
bark  a  silken  tube  which  at  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  little  mound  of  pellets 
of  masticated  bark,  and  this  is  the  only 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  larvae. 
Half-grown  larvae  remain  in  these 
cavities  until  the  sap  starts  in  spring, 
the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  April. 


Tent  Caterpillars 
a.  Shells  of  egg  masses;  b,  "Tent"  of  young 
colony 


Then  they  begin  to  feed  on  the  tender 
bark  around  the  cavity.  Later  they 
begin  to  tear  away  the  silken  cov- 
ering to  their  chamber,  and  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  becoming 
active  they  leave  these  chambers  and 
roam  about  on  the  outer  bark  for 
two  or  three  days.  This  emergence 
from  winter  quarters  occurs  just  at  the 
time  the  new  shoots  are  starting  to 
grow  and  each  larva  usually  repairs 
to  the  tip  of  a  shoot  and  begins  to  bur- 
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row  its  way  in,  sometimes  at  the  side  of 
the  shoot.  After  burrowing  for  some 
distance  it  may  leave  the  burrow  and 
attack  another  shoot,  so  that  a  single 
larva  may  kill  a  variable  number  of 
twigs. 

Upon  prunes  it  is  usual  for  a  larva 
to  tunnel  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  shoot  with  the  result  that  the 
shoot  dies,  and  its  browned  and  with- 
ered leaves  are  almost  proof  positive 
of  the  presence  of  the  twig  miner,  for 
no  other  insect  causes  the  death  of 
growing  peach  and  prune  twigs  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  As  the  larvae  become 
mature,  usually  in  April  or  May,  they 
leave  the  burrows  and,  selecting  a 
place  either  between  two  leaves,  or 
more  frequently  on  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  they  spin  a  few  threads  of  a 
cocoon  and  pupate.  On  peach  trees 
this  usually  occurs  in  the  little  cavities 
caused  by  curling  of  the  bark.  From 
these  pupae  moths  are  produced,  which 
deposit  eggs  upon  the  young  shoots  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  eggs  are 
minute,  cream-colored  objects,  which 
later  become  orange  colored  and  are 
quite  conspicuous.  The  larvae  which 
hatch  from  these  eggs  are  reported  in 
California  to  likewise  feed  upon  the 
growing  shoots,  in  the  pits  of  peaches, 
and  I  presume  they  do  here  in  prunes, 
although  I  have  never  found  them. 
After  the  second  brood  of  larvae 
become  full  grown  they  pupate  as  do 
the  first  brood,  and  later  develop  a  sec- 
ond brood  of  moths  which  deposit  eggs 
for  a  third  generation  of  larvae.  These 
feed  principally  upon  the  leaves  until 
fall  when  they  retire  to  the  branches, 
where  they  construct  their  cocoons  in 
which  to  pass  the  winter. 

Remedies :  The  remedy  which  is  rec- 
ommended for  this  pest  is  to  spray  in 
spring  just  as  the  buds  start  with  win- 
ter strength  lime-sulphur,  the  idea 
being  that  the  over-wintering  larvae 
may  thus  be  destroyed.  In  this  state 
it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  necessary  to 
make  a  special  application  for  this 
insect,  but  should  it  ever  become  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  justify  special 
measures  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  far 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  an 
application  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the 
trees  in  fall  immediately  after  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  It  is  at  this  time, 
as  noted  above,  that  the  third  genera- 
tion larvae  are  feeding  upon  the  foliage. 

Bud  Moth  (Tmetocera  ocellana). — 
While  this  is  an  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies, which  sometimes  attacks  the 
prune,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  twig 
miner  in  wintering  habits,  appearance 
of  larvae  and  means  of  control  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  give  it  extended 
notice.  The  half-grown  larvae  winter 
in  inconspicuous  cocoons  upon  the 
twigs.  In  spring  they  leave  their  win- 
ter quarters  and  feed  upon  both  foliage 
and  blossoms.  While  the  twig  miner 
works  only  upon  stone  fruits  the  bud 
moth  evidently  prefers  the  apple  and 
pear  and  does  not.  so  seriously  injure 
the  prune.  As  in  the  case  of  the  twig 
miner  three  generations  are  produced 
during  the  season,  the  third  generation 
of  larvae  feeding  upon  the  foliage  in 
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fall  and  when  half-grown  retiring  to 
the  branches.  Like  the  twig  miner,  it 
is  most  easily  controlled  by  a  fall  appli- 
cation of  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  Shot  Hole  Borer  (Xyleborus  dis- 
par). — This  little  beetle  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  discussion  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  and  many  have 
been  the  debates  as  to  whether  it- 
attacks  healthy  or  unhealthy  trees. 
After  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
making  observations  on  this  insect  we 
are  led  to  believe  that,  perhaps  with 
rare  exceptions,  only  trees  in  a  more  or 
less  unhealthy  condition  are  attacked. 
In  several  instances  we  have  been  taken 
to  orchards  where  the  grower  was  very 
decided  in  his  opinion  that  the  infested 
trees  were  absolutely  sound  until  the 
arrival  of  the  beetles.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  any  case  after  the  condition  of 
the  trees  had  been  shown  and  the  rea- 
sons had  been  before  the  grower  that 
he  still  believed  the  beetles  the  primary 
cause  of  the  injury.  Many  times  where 
a  few  sickly  and  dying  trees  were  badly 
infested  with  the  beetles  many  more 
trees  were  found  without  a  single  bur- 
row, such  trees  having  died  from  win- 
ter injury  or  some  other  cause.  The 
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Single  larva  on  leaf,  natural  size 


nature  of  the  habits  of  the  beetles  them- 
selves would  prohibit  any  such  result 
unless  it  be  that  the  adult  insects  car- 
ried with  them  and  spread  some  fun- 
gus disease  which  acts  as  the  direct 
agent  of  destruction.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  very  small  trees,  one  or  two 
years  old,  none  were  attacked  in  vital 
parts.  If  the  parts  of  the  tree  wherein 
the  real  growth  takes  place  were 
attacked  and  injured  or  destroyed  there 
might  be  some  real  cause  for  accusing 
the  insect  of  great  harm.  However,  as 
the  larvae  do  not  themselves  feed  on 
the  wood  of  the  tree  and  the  burrows 
made  by  the  adults  lie  within  the  heart- 
wood,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age done  unless  it  be  that  the  trees  are 
so  weakened  by  the  burrows  that  they 
are  easily  broken  off.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  of  very  young  trees,  as 
the  burrow  is  usually  made  in  a  circle 
around  the  tree  just  inside  the  inner 
part  of  the  woody  tissues.  Orchardists 
examining  newly  set  out  trees  which 
have  died  during  the  spring  or  summer 
find  that  almost  a  touch  will  break 
them  off.  When  examined,  the  burrows 
of  the  beetles  are  at  once  noticed  and 
the  death  of  the  tree  laid  to  them. 
Again,  however,  all  the  evidence  which 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  plainly 
indicates  that  the  beetles  are  secondary 
and  that  they  are  there  only  because 
the  trees  were  in  a  dying  condition, 
and  that  such  conditions  afford  them  a 
home  for  constructing  their  galleries 
and  raising  their  young. 

The  life  history  seems  to  be  about  as 
follows:  The  adult  beetles,  which  are 
little  brownish-black  cylindrical  crea- 
tures about  one-tenth  inch  in  length, 
come  forth  from  their  winter  quarters 
early  in  the  spring  and  searching  for  a 
dying  or  sickly  tree,  sometimes  fruit, 
sometimes  forest  trees,  begin  making  a 
burrow  straight  into  the  heartwood. 
Usually  this  burrow  is  started  at  the 
base  of  a  bud  or  in  a  scar  of  some  kind. 
Having  penetrated  in  for  a  short  dis- 
tance they  may  either  start  a  burrow 
utj  or  down  or  around  parallel  with 
the  bark.  If  they  start  up  or  down 
they  go  but  a  short  distance  and  then 
come  back  to  the  original  burrow  and 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  sapwood, 
where  they  construct  another  burrow 
downward  or  upward,  and  similar  to 
the  first.  A  series  of  these  are  usually 
made,  although  not  in  any  regularity. 
Having  started  these  burrows  there 
appears  in  them,  either  by  accident  or 
by  the  agency  of  the  beetles  themselves, 
a  fungus  growth  which  is  later  the  food 
of  the  larvae.  This  growth  having 
been  started,  the  beetles  deposit  their 
eggs  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  six  and 
return  toward  the  mouth  of  the  original 
burrow,  where  they  stop  up  the  open- 
ing with  their  bodies,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  such  ene- 
mies as  might  enter  and  destroy  the 
eggs  or  larvae.  These  eggs  hatch  into 
small  white  grubs  which  feed  and 
grow  until  they  are  just  about  the  diam- 
eter of  the  burrow.  This  stage  is 
reached  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  lying  end  to  end  they  pupate  and 
later  change  to  adult  beetles.  Upon 
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opening  up  a  burrow  at  the  time  when 
all  have  reached  the  beetle  stage  two 
forms  will  be  found,  the  majority  of 
which  are  females  and  appear  as  stated 
before;  the  other  from  appears  much 
shorter  and  is  quite  broad  in  com- 
parison to  their  length.  They  are  the 
males  and  usually  differ  somewhat  in 
color  from  the  females.  If  undisturbed 
both  males  and  females  will  remain  in 
these  burrows  until  the  following 
spring,  and  apparently  without  food, 
although  they  have  been  observed  feed- 
ing on  a  heartrot  fungus  which  later 


Prune  Borer  Moth  at  Rest  on  Fruit 


crowds  into  the  burrows.  It  is  not 
known  just  when  copulation  between 
males  and  females  takes  place,  but  with 
the  approach  of  spring  both  leave  the 
burrows,  which  fill  up  with  the  heart- 
rot,  and  later  push  out  through  the  bur- 
rows and  form  shelf-like  projections 
such  as  are  frequently  seen  on  dead 
trees.  The  principal  trees  attacked  in 
Oregon  are  the  cherry  and  prune, 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  more  of 
these  die  from  winter  injury  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions.  Other  fruit 
trees  which  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
afford  a  home  for  this  species  are  the 
plum,  peach  and  apple.  Reports  from 
Europe  and  America  show  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  this  pest  on  any  of  our 
deciduous  forest  trees. 

Cicadas,  or  Harvest  Flies. — One  of 
the  injuries  to  prune  branches  most 
often  referred  to  the  entomologist  con- 
sists of  a  conspicuous,  irregular  double 
row  of  punctures  in  the  bark,  through 
each  of  which  a  small  "brush"  of  splin- 
tered wood  protrudes.  This  injury  is 
caused  by  a  female  cicada  in  the  act  of 
depositing  her  eggs.  These  insects  are 
closely  related  to  the  celebrated  seven- 
teen-year "locust"  which  occasionally 
does  such  serious  damage  to  fruit  and 
forest  trees  in  the  Eastern  States,  but 
differs  from  that  insect  in  several 
respects,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  whereas  that  occurs  in 
a  given  locality  only  once  in  seventeen 
years  our  native  species  occurs  annu- 
ally. The  young,  or  nymphs,  of  this 
insect  live  entirely  underground  and  do 
no  appreciable  harm.  When  fully 
grown  they  emerge  from  the  ground, 
ascend  trees  or  other  objects  and  soon 
become  firmly  attached.  In  a  short 
time  the  skin  splits  down  the  back  and 


the  adult  insect  emerges.  After  pair- 
ing each  female  resorts  to  some  tree 
and  proceeds  to  deposit  her  several 
hundred  eggs.  Selecting  a  suitable 
twig,  with  her  strong,  saw-like  ovi- 
positor she  makes  a  ragged  double 
puncture  in  it  and  deposits  an  egg  in 
each.  Then  moving  forward  she 
repeats  the  operation.  This  process  is 
continued  until  a  row  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  punctures  have  been  made,  when 
she  repairs  to  another  twig  and  repeats 
the  operation.  One  female  may  thus 
injure  a  large  number  of  twigs  before 
her  supply  of  eggs  is  exhausted.  The 
wounds  made  by  this  process  are 
almost  invariably  found  on  twigs  not 
more  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  so  weaken 
them  that  they  are  easily  broken  by  the 
wind  during  the  first  or  second  season. 
If  this  does  not  occur  no  serious  injury 
is  done,  since  the  young  cicada  as  soon 
as  hatched  drop  to  the  ground  without 
working  upon  the  tree  at  all.  For- 
tunately these  insects  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  eggs  are  deposited  upon  other 
than  fruit  trees.  It  is  the  conspicuous 
nature  of  the  injuries  rather  than  their 
frequency  which  brings  them  so  promi- 
nently before  the  attention  of  orchard- 
ists.  There  is,  however,  no  cause  for 
alarm,  and  no  remedial  or  preventive 
measures  need  be  employed. 

The  Branch  and  Twig  Borer. — Very 
rarely  prune  trees  in  this  state  are 
injured  by  this  beetle  (Polycaon  con- 
fertus),  which  bores  into  the  smaller 
branches  and  twigs.  The  axil  of  a  bud 
or  of  a  small  branch  is  usually  selected 
as  the  spot  to  begin  operations,  and 
from  there  the  comparatively  large 
open  burrow  extends  downward  and 
inward  to  the  center  of  the  branch. 
The  injury  itself  is  not  significant, 
except  that  the  branch  may  be  so  weak- 
ened that  it  readily  breaks  in  a  strong 
wind.  Very  little  is  known  regarding 
this  insect  and  its  habits.  The  adult 
beetle,  which  does  the  injury,  is  one- 
half  inch  long,  is  nearly  cylindrical 
and  is  brown  in  color.  In  California  it 
is  said  to  be  partial  to  olive  trees,  but 
has  also  been  reported  as  attacking  the 
peach,  apricot,  almond,  apple,  pear  and 
grape.,  and  the  grub  or  larva  has  been 
found  boring  in  live  oak  and  almond 
trees.  In  this  state  adult  beetles  in 
freshly  made  burrows  in  prune  twigs 
were  received  at  the  experiment  station 
in  January. 

Remedies:  Unless  this  insect  be- 
comes much  more  injurious  than  it  has 
been  no  means  of  preventing  its 
attacks  will  be  necessary.  Should  a 
remedy  become  necessary,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  spraying  with  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt,  or  with  whale  oil  soap,  at  the 
time  the  attack  begins  would  repel 
beetles  from  the  trees.  If  paris  green 
should  also  be  added  to  either  of  these 
sprays  it  would  probably  poison  any  of 
the  beetles  that  should  attempt  to  eat 
into  the  twigs. 

Tent  Caterpillars  (Malacosoma  spp.). 
When  these  larvae  are  very  numerous 
they  can  entirely  strip  a  tree  of  its 
foliage  in  a  very  short  time.  When 


first  hatched  from  the  eggs  they  are  not 
readily  noticed,  but  as  they  grow  larger 
they  are  readily  distinguished  both  by 
their  size  and  by  the  tents  which  they 
build.  These  tents  consist  of  numerous 
layers  of  closely  woven  silk,  the 
threads  of  which  are  secreted  from 
glands  in  the  body  of  the  insect.  These 
various  layers  are  probably  formed  by 
the  larvae  crawling  over  other  larvae 
resting  on  top  of  the  layers  below. 
Toward  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
summer  these  larvae  become  full 
grown  and  they  then  seek  crevices, 
where  they  spin  silken  cocoons  and 
then  change  to  pupae.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  stage  a  short  time  they 
change  to  the  adult  insects  or  moths 
which  come  forth  and  deposit  the  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  in  masses  on  the 
small  branches  or  shoots,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  species  where  the  eggs  are 
laid  on  new  shoots  the  egg  mass  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  twig.  These  are 
covered  with  a  cement-like  substance 
which  is  impervious  to  water  and 
climatic  conditions.  The  gellatinous 
substance,  besides  acting  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  eggs,  is  said  to  constitute 
the  first  food  of  the  newly-hatched 
larvae.  The  embryonic  larvae  in  these 
eggs  are  nearly  full  fledged  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  and  usually  come 
forth  from  the  egg  mass  early  in  the 
spring.  All  of  the  moths  do  not  emerge 


Tent  Caterpillars  Clustered  on  Trunk 


at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  may  find 
them  laying  their  eggs  until  late  in  the 
fall.  The  eggs  of  the  late-appearing 
moths  do  not  hatch  until  a  correspond- 
ingly late  period  in  the  summer,  there- 
fore we  may  find  some  caterpillars  and 
nests  all  through  the  summer.  This 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
more  than  one  generation  a  season,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  there  is  but  a 
single  generation  each  season.  The 
adult  moths  are  about  one  inch  long 
and  are  cream  colored  with  indistinct 
white  bands  on  the  wings. 
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Remedies:  In  the  prune  orchard 
many  of  the  clusters  may  be  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  pruning.  In 
case  this  is  not  done  and  the  caterpil- 
lars become  abundant  in  spring  a  single 
spray  of  arsenate  of  lead,  three  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  water,  will  be  perfectly 
efficient  in  destroying  them,  provided  it 
be  applied  while  the  larvae  are  still 
young.  As  they  increase  in  age  and 
size  they  become  more  and  more  resist- 
ant to  the  action  of  the  arsenicals,  and 


consequently  spraying  becomes  less 
and  less  efficient.  When  only  com- 
paratively few  colonies  are  scattered 
through  the  orchard  these  may  be 
readily  destroyed  by  either  burning  or 
crushing. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  spe- 
cies of  insects  work  upon  the  prune, 
but  they  are  of  so  little  economic 
importance  that  they  will  not  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 


Fertilization  in  Prune  Orchards 


By  A.  L.  West,  Salem,  Oregon 


1 BEGAN  to  learn  the  value  of  fer- 
tilization for  larger  crops  and  better 
quality,  by  feeding  the  soil  on  my 
father's  farm  back  in  Indiana,  when  T 
was  a  boy.  We  raised  corn,  hogs  and 
cattle.  My  father  was  a  successful 
farmer  and  was  looked  to  for  advice 
by  neighbors  all  around  him.  He 
worked  on  the  line  of  rotation  of 
crops,  and  when  he  had  a  field  in  corn 
about  three  years  he  would  sow  to 
wheat,  then  in  the  spring  to  clover  and 
let  it  remain  two  or  three  years,  then 
turn  it  under  and  plant  to  corn.  He 
used  wheat  only  to  get  his  fields  back 
to  clover.  Then  he  was  very  careful  to 
save  all  the  manure  around  the  barns 
and  haul  it  out  over  the  thinnest  and 
poorest  places  in  his  fields.  After  the 
clover  he  raised  a  good  crop  of  corn 
and  of  fine  quality.  I  appreciated  the 
fact  then  that  for  good  crops  you  must 
feed  the  soil. 

After  coming  to  Oregon  and  going 
into  the  prune  raising  business  I  soon 
realized  that  our  orchards  would  have 
to  be  fertilized  if  we  wanted  good 
crops.  I  could  see  that  the  trees  were 
starving  and  that  the  soil  was  not  sup- 
plying their  needs.  The  prunes  were 
getting  smaller  and  a  great  many 
unnatural  or  red  ones  on  the  trees  that 
would  not  dry  and  had  to  be  thrown 
away.  I  remember  the  first  manure  1 
hauled  onto  my  orchard.  I  had  some 
trees  that  were  actually  dying  and  I 
realized  that  it  would  not  be  many 
years  before  all  the  trees  would  be 
dead.  So  I  covered  the  ground  with  a 
good  heavy  coat  of  manure.  Some 
good  prune  men  said,  "West,  you'll  kill 
your  trees  by  putting  manure  on  the 
ground."  I  knew  they  would  die  any- 
way if  I  didn't,  so  it  would  do  no  harm. 
The  next  spring  I  turned  it  under  and 
got  a  fair  growth  that  summer.  Then 
that  winter  I  hauled  a  great  deal  more 
manure  onto  my  orchard.  The  same 
men  said  I  would  surely  kill  my  trees, 
but  they  soon  realized  that  the  manure 
had  saved  them.  Some  said  "prune 
heavy  so  you  won't  have  so  much  tree 
or  so  many  prunes,"  which  reminded 
me  of  the  people  in  Indiana,  who  said 
"plant  fewer  grains  in  a  hill  and  you 
will  have  larger  ears  of  corn,"  which 
does  help  in  a  poor  field. 

But  what  to  fertilize  with— I  had  to 
learn  that,  for  I  knew  we  couldn't  do 
the  same  with  prunes  as  with  corn.  We 
couldn't  sow  to  clover,  for  we  have  to 
plough  the  orchard  every  spring.  I 
began  by  hauling  manure  in  large  quan- 


tities onto  my  orchard.  Then  I  sowed 
rye  one  year,  but  failed  to  get  good 
results;  then  I  heard  of  vetch  and  tried 
that.  I  learned  that  I  could  plant  it  in 
the  fall  and  get  a  good  crop  to  turn 
under  by  spring,  so  I  sowed  it  after 
my  prune  harvest,  but  didn't  get  much 
of  a  crop;  it  was  thin  and  short.  Then 
I  learned  that  the  ground  should  be 
inoculated,  so  I  thought  perhaps  the 
first  crop  would  do  this  and  sowed 
more  vetch,  but  before  the  prunes 
began  to  drop,  the  last  of  August.  By 
the  time  prune  picking  was  over  my 
vetch  was  up  two  or  three  inches  and 
looked  promising.  By  spring  I  had  as 
fine  a  stand  of  vetch  as  you  would  see 
anywhere.  I  turned  that  under  in  May, 
and  in  the  fall  I  repeated  it  again  with 
even  better  results.  Now  all  this  time 
I  was  hauling  manure  onto  the  land. 
Since  the  third  year  I  have  sown  only 
half  of  my  orchard  at  a  time — half  of  it 
one  season  and  the  other  half  the  next 
season.  This  way  I  get  a  good  crop  of 
vetch  every  two  years,  that,  with  the 
manure  I  have  handy,  keeps  my 
orchard  in  good  condition.  Last  season 
my  trees  showed  a  wood  growth  of 
eight  feet  and  my  prunes  were  more 
than  a  size  larger  than  my  neighbors' 


near  me,  and  I  had  more  to  the  acre. 

Two  years  before,  when  orchards  near 
me  had  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and 
one-half  tons  to  the  acre,  my  orchard 
had  a. ton  to  the  acre.  I  will  leave  it  to, 
the  reader  to  figure  out  the  cause;  it  is 
very  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  more 
vigorous  your  trees  are  the  more  able 
they  are  to  hold  the  fruit  in  blooming 
time,  also  to  hold  the  fruit  after  it  is 
once  set  on  the  tree. 

I  have  never  used  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, and  don't  intend  to  as  long  as 
I  can  do  without  it  unless  I  find  some 
properties  lacking  in  my  soil  that  vetch 
and  manure  do  not  supply.  Some  sug- 
gest lime;  I  think  lime  is  all  right  in 
low,  wet  places,  but  I  find  that  to  tile 
drain  and  manure  well  afterward  is 
better.  This  brings  up  the  subject  of 
tile  draining,  which  is  very  important 
to  orchardists  and  farmers.  But  I  will, 
not  go  into  that  only  to  say  when  the 
soil  is  leached  out  by  winter  rains  and 
snow,  and  remains  wet  until  late 
spring,  put  in  tile  drains  down  at  least 
three  feet  in  the  shallowest  place,  then 
cover  the  land  with  a  good  coat  of 
manure  and  sow  to  vetch.  My  orchard 
is  now  sixteen  years  old.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  orchard  should  run 
down  on  account  of  age,  and  it  won't  if 
the  trees  and  soil  are  properly  cared 
for.  A  practical  prune  man  was 
through  my  orchard  the  other  day  and 
said  that  it  was  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  it  was  two  years  ago. 


Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices  that  are  possible. 
Try  it. 


Splendid  Type  of  Packing  Table  for  Prunes 
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Italian  Prune  Orchard,  Newberg,  Oregon 

Protecting  Prune  Orchards  from  Frost  by  Smudging 

By  A.  Sharpies,  Goshen,  Oregon 


THE  process  of  smudging  that  I 
have  followed  for  many  years 
with  uniform  and  complete  success 
depends  entirely  upon  the  liberation  of 
latent  heat  from  the  invisible  vapor  of 
water  and  the  condensation  of  that 
invisible  vapor,  thereby  creating  an 
artificial  fog.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  no  man  does  anything  well 
unless  he  knows  why  he  does  it,  and  to 
understand  this  you  must  know  when 
and  why  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  produce  frost  and  when 
and  why  other  conditions  retard  and 
prevent  it,  which  implies  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  theory  of  latent 
heat.  To  have  frost  the  sky  must  be 
clear,  little  or  no  wind  and  the  air 
relatively  dry.  All  bodies  are  con- 
stantly radiating  and  at  the  same  time 
absorbing  heat.  Now  when  radiation 
goes  on  faster  than  absorption  the  tem- 
perature falls,  and  if  the  air  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  it  falls  to  below  32  degrees 
and  we  have  frost.  When  the  dew 
point,  as  ascertained  by  a  sling  psy- 
chrometer,  is  42  degrees  or  less  we  will 
have  frost,  and  the  lower  the  dew  point 
the  earlier  will  the  frost  occur  and  the 
more  severe  will  it  be.  If,  however,  the 
dew  point  is  below  32  degrees  we  will 
have  freezing,  but  no  visible  frost  until 
the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  the  dew 
point,  when  the  invisible  moisture  of 


the  air  will  be  condensed  and  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  dew,  which 
freezing  will  become  visible  as  frost. 
This  condition  of  things  with  a  low 
dew  point  below  32  degrees  produces 
what  in  common  parlance  is  termed  a 
"black  frost."  For  those  who  may  not 
understand  it,  I  will  state  that  the  dew 
point  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
invisible  moisture  in  the  air  is  con- 
densed and  precipitated  in  the  shape  of 
dew  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  rel- 
ative saturation  of  the  air.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  say  that  I  regard  it  as 
important  to  have  accurate  and  sensi- 
tive thermometers  and  a  table  of  dew 
points,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
weather  bureau  at  Washington,  and  I 
also  think  one  is  printed  and  for  sale 
by  one  of  the  papers  at  Medford,  Ore- 
gon. I  have  a  sling  psychrometer  made 
by  Henry  J.  Green  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  which  is  all  that  one  could  wish; 
it  has  a  perforated  brass  plate  guarding 
the  bulbs.  This  can  be  had  for  $5.50 
with  a  dozen  covers  for  the  wet  bulb; 
there  is  a  table  of  dew  points  that 
accompanies  it,  but  which  is  not  satis- 
factory. I  would  advise  getting  one 
that  shows  it  for  every  degree. 

In  an  orchard  of  45  to  50  acres  I 
place  along  the  south  side  twelve  or 
fifteen  fires  made  of  good,  dry  two-foot 
body  fir  wood  and  as  many  loads  of 


wet  manure.  The  fires  are  laid  up  with 
kindling  ready  to  light  and  a  little 
powdered  resin  put  on  the  kindling. 
When  you  are  ready  to  light  throw  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  coal  oil  on,  which 
will  make  them  burn  quickly.  Then 
put  on  the  larger  sticks  of  wood;  three 
or  four  at  a  place  is  enough.  My  fires 
are  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  apart,  and 
should  be  ten  or  fifteen  yards  away 
from  the  trees  to  the  south.  When  they 
get  burning  well  I  cover  them  with  the 
wet  manure.  The  amount  of  water  in 
the  manure  is  the  important  thing — the 
more  the  better.  You  can't  get  the 
manure  too  wet  as  long  as  it  doesn't 
drip  and  put  your  fires  out.  Cover  these 
fires  with  the  manure  the  same  as  you 
would  a  charcoal  pit  with  dirt,  being 
careful  that  no  flame  breaks  out  from 
the  top  or  sides;  if  it  should,  stop  it  at 
once  with  the  wet  manure.  I  also  put 
through  the  orchard  at  irregular  inter- 
vals probably  as  many  more  fires  to 
reinforce  them.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience, and  Professor  O'Gara  makes 
the  same  statement,  that  even  if  when 
the  fires  are  first  lighted  the  wind  is 
not  from  the  south,  it  always  comes 
that  way  before  morning. 

If  fire  should  break  through  the  cov- 
ering of  manure  it  creates  an  upward 
current  of  air  which  is  not  desirable, 
for  we  want  to  keep  this  moist,  warm 
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air  close  to  the  ground  amongst  the 
trees.  The  fog  that  in  this  way  is  pro- 
duced is,  in  my  experience,  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  Now  if  the 
difference  in  the  reading  of  the  dry  and 
wet  bulbs  of  the  psychrometer  is  not 
more  than  14  degrees  the  fog  will  at 
once  form  and  float  through  the 
orchard.  The  greatest  depression  of 
the  wet  bulb  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
locality  was  16  degrees,  and  this  only 
three  times,  as  I  remember,  since  about 
1896  or  1897,  but  by  persistence  in 
keeping  the  fires  well  covered  with  wet 
manure  after  a  while  the  fog  com- 
menced to  form  and  entirely  covered 
and  protected  the  orchard.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  smudging  did  not  raise 
the  temperature  in  the  orchard,  but 
that,  I  think,  is  when  it  is  attempted  to 
protect  the  orchard  with  either  a  dry 
smoke  or  with  but  little  moisture  in 
your  materials.  Once,  and  once  only, 
did  I  try  this  with  thermometers,  and 
when  the  temperature  outside  of  the 
smudge  was  28  degrees,  inside  the 
orchard  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
fires,  too  far  for  any  direct  influence, 
it  was  36  degrees.  I  have  seen  ice  form 
one-eight  to  one-quarter  inch  thick  in 
pans  filled  with  water  outside  of  the 
smudge,  whilst  inside  the  orchard 
water  dripped  from  the  trees  as  if 
there  had  been  a  light  rain.  While  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
tecting orchards  from  spring  frosts  has 
its  limitation,  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  am  sure  its  scope  of  usefulness  is 
much  greater  than  I  have  ever  met 
with.  I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  fog,  although  I  would  rather  have 
it,  and  in  my  location  I  have  never 
failed.  I  think  if  the  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  moisture  sufficient  to 
raise  the  dew  point  above  42  degrees 
that  even  if  there  were  no  fog  there 
would  be  no  frost. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  surround- 
ing air  being  dry  would  absorb  all  this 
moisture  and  prevent  a  material  raising 
of  the  dew  point,  but  we  see  that  the 
evaporation  from  streams  is  condensed 
and  produces  fogs  along  their  course, 
so  that  in  the  early  morning  hours  one 
on  an  eminence  can  tell  the  course  of 
a  stream  by  the  fog.  Large  rivers  and 
lakes  are  said  to  modify  the  climate 
and  prevent  frosts  in  their  vicinity 
even  without  the  formation  of  fogs. 
Now  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  I 
conceive  that  the  explanation  is  that 
the  invisible  vapor  from  their  surface 
charges  the  air  so  as  to  raise  the  dew 
point  above  the  point  where  frost 
occurs.  This  is  simply  an  idea  of  my 
own;  I  have  never  demonstrated  it.  I 
think  that  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington,  which  is  a  much  drier 
climate  than  ours,  if  they  would  use 
more  of  these  fires  to  a  given  area  than 
we  do  here,  keeping  plenty  of  water  on 
them,  they  would  produce  the  same 
results  that  we  get  here. 

It  does  not  cost  me  more  than  twelve 
to  fifteen  cents  an  acre  a  night  to  pro- 
tect my  orchard,  but  I  have  my  own 
wood,  haul  it  with  my  own  teams  and 
haul  my  own  manure;  my  expenses, 
therefore,   are  light.     I  think  where 


material  is  scarce  and  expensive,  by 
driving  four  stout  stakes  in  the  ground, 
having  some  heavy  wire  netting  or 
closely  woven  wire  fencing  fastened 
by  the  corners  to  these  stakes,  cover- 
ing it  with  hay  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  water  for  several 
days,  with  an  oil  pot  burning  crude  oil 
underneath  and  a  barrel  of  water  to 
pour  on  the  hay  as  it  gets  dry  and  keep- 
ing it  up  until  sunrise,  the  same  result 
would  be  obtained  as  I  have  invariably 
had.  I  am  a  good  deal  interested  in 
this  matter,  for  my  son  has  a  seventy- 
acre  orchard  on  the  Columbia  River  at 
Patterson,  and  at  Umatilla  they  have 
frosts  every  April,  according  to  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  As  to 
the  manner  and  time  to  determine  the 
dew  point  accurately  with  a  sling 
psychrometer,  the  sky  overhead  must 
be  clear,  neither  cloudy  or  hazy,  and 
about  one  hour  before  sundown,  in  my 
experience,  is  the  best  time,  although 
it  can  be  done  any  time  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  prune 
grown  in  Western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, both  French  and  Italian.  Some 
years  ago  I  sent  samples  of  some 
Fench  prunes  (Clairac  Mammoth)  to  a 
large  Eastern  firm;  they  pronounced 
them  the  best  flavored  and  finest 
French  prunes  that  were  ever  in  their 
market;  the  only  fault  that  they  found 
was  that  the  skin  was  tough,  which,  I 
think,  is  caused  bv  the  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  as  was  suggested  to 
me  bv  Professor  Cordley.  Unfor- 
tunately for  our  prunes,  we  often  have 
wet  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening, 
and  that  prevents  the  formation  of 
sugar,  and  with  the  sweet  French  and 
Silver  prunes  promotes  brown  rot. 
This  was  abundantly  demonstrated  last 
year.  We  don't  dry  our  Italian  prunes 
enough;  the  growers  want  to  get  more 
grade  and  weight  and  leave  too  much 
moisture  in  them.  I  try  to  finish  mine 
with  a  temperature  of  about  200 
degrees,  but  the  air  must  keep  moving 
rapidly.  A  prune  would  make  a  nicer 
product  if  all  the  time  it  could  be  kept 
in  dry,  warm  air,  graduallv  raising  the 
temperature  from  about  115  degrees  to 
120  degrees  ud,  as  the  curing  process 
proceeds  until  it  is  finished,  and  use 
lots  of  air.  I  use  about  6,000  inches 
with  a  forty-foot  draft.  While  this  is 
entirely  practical  it  is  more  trouble- 
some and  expensive  than  the  ordinarv 
way  with  a  tunnel  drier.  The  trouble 
with  most  driers  is  in  the  furnaces; 
they  are  incapable  of  producing  the 
best  results.  They  are  mostly  iron 
stoves  or  their  equivalent.  They  will 
do  to  dry  hops,  but  hop  drving  and 
prune  drying  are  different  things.  A 
proper  furnace,  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  fuel,  should  be  made  of  brick 
with  a  heavy  iron  top  not  less  than 
eight  feet  long,  lined  with  fire  brick,  a 
combustion  chamber  and  smoke  burner 
with  grate  and  water  pans  under 
the  grates  and  an  abundance  of  iron 
pipe  to  radiate  the  heat.  A  furnace 
of  this  kind  can  be  constructed,  exclu- 
sive of  the  pipe,  for  about  $150,  but 
it  pays.    The  best  fuel  we  have  here 


is  well  seasoned  body  fir.  A  number 
of  instances  have  come  to  my  notice 
of  poorly  cured  fruit  being  rejected  by 
the  buyers  in  the  East  and  last  year  one 
in  Tacoma.  Nothing  will  ruin  what 
should  be  a  great  and  prosperous 
industry  sooner  and  more  effectively 
than  such  a  condition,  and  packers 
should  mercilessly  reject  badly  cured 
fruit. 

It  used  to  be  the  complaint  in  West- 
ern Oregon  and  Washington  that  Italian 
prunes  were  unreliable  bearers.  I  have 
some  trees  that  always  bear  good  crops; 
I  am  making  some  experiments  to  see 
if  the  whole  orchard  cannot  be  made  to 
bear  good  crops,  and  I  think  I  shall 
succeed.  A  French  prune  does  not  need 
so  much  heat  to  cure  it  well  as  an 
Italian;  it  has  more  sugar  in  it.  170 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  I  find,  makes  a 
good  prune  at  the  finish  of  the  process. 
A  word  more  on  other  fruit  products 
of  Western  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Their  quality  is  unsurpassed,  but  as  a 
rule  they  don't  bear  shipping  well  in 
the  fresh  state,  but  must  be  dried  or 
canned.  Our  berry  industry  ought  and 
will,  with  intelligent  management, 
assume  enormous  proportions.  The 
pure  food  laws  will  help  us  greatly  in 
the  making  of  fruit  syrups  and  pre- 
serves; it  wyas  a  calamity  to  the  nation 
that  Dr.  Wiley  was  virtually  forced  by 
his  self-respect  to  resign  his  position; 
he  was  courteous,  kindly  and  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  help  any  who  applied 
to  him  for  information.  I  have  had  a 
personal  experience  of  his  goodness. 


The  highest  types  of  apple  in  the 
world  today  are  the  Hood  River  Spitz- 
enberg  and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin; 
the  highest  type  today  to  Hood  River's 
cosmopolitan  people  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  is  a  Policy  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Chicago. 

These  Policies,  which  hundreds  of 
your  neighbors  have,  make  superb 
Christmas  presents,  Happy  New  Year 
gifts,  appropriate  wedding  presents, 
choice  birthday  reminders  and  unex- 
celled anniversary  tokens. 

Write  for  information  to  the  Agent  at 
Large,  Dr.  James  H.  Shults,  Hood  River, 
whom  most  of  you  know,  quote  "Better 
Fruit,"  and  full  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  and  hurry 
orders  will  receive  prompt  attention  by 
telegraph  and  special  delivery  letters. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  surprised  at  the 
wide  circulation  of  "Better  Fruit,"  as  shown 
by  letters  of  inquiry  that  we  have  received 
from  all  over  the  world  as  a  direct  result  of 
our  advertisement  of  the  Caterpillar  in  your 
paper.  Wc  received  in  almost  the  same  mail 
this  last  week  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a  large 
land  holder  in  Matakana,  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, and  another  from  a  very  large  nursery 
firm  in  Canterbury,  England.  I  might  also  add 
that  we  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
G.  E.  Browne,  proprietor  of  the  Spokane  Apple 
Orchards,  telling  us  of  the  success  he  is  hav- 
ing in  using  an  orchard  Caterpillar  traction 
engine  in  his  undertaking.  This  Caterpillar 
has  been  in  operation  in  his  orchard  for  over 
two  months  and  he  usually  gets  from  70  to  75 
acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  an  acre.  The 
Caterpillar  easily  covers  700  acres  of  the  tract 
in  ten  days.  Mr.  Browne  expects  to  cover  8,000 
acres  in  this  tract  with  the  Caterpillar  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  Yours  very  truly,  The 
Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  by  J.  W.  Hill, 
Agent. 
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A  Short  Talk  to  the  Beginners  in  the  Culture  of  Prunes 

By  F.  C.  Bradford,  Horticultural  Department,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

close  to  a  town  with  its  schools, 
churches,  and  so  on,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
counted, it  is  true;  this  is  the  part  of 
the  equation  that  each  man  must  decide 
for  himself.  There  are  profitable 
orchards  within  city  limits  and  there 
are  profitable  orchards  some  few  miles 
from  the  railroad. 

Many  people  of  a  timid  or  far-sighted 
nature,  whichever  one  wishes  to  call 
it,  dislike  to  put  all  their  reliance  in 
one  crop,  and  naturally  want  to  know 
what  their  best  side  lines  will  be. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  formula  to  fit  all  cases.  Market 
gardening  will  pay  well  in  some  loca- 
tions, but  would  be  a  very  unwise  ven- 
ture in  others.  Stock  raising  would  be 
profitable  to  prune  growers  in  some 
localities  but  of  doubtful  wisdom  on 
high-priced  land.  And  so  it  goes.  Each 
man  must  decide  according  to  his 
locality,  his  farm  and  his  aptitude. 
Loganberries  make  a  very  good  crop  in 
conjunction  with  prunes,  as  they  are 
handled  when  work  in  the  orchard  is 
rather  light  and  the  prune  drier  may 
profitably  be  employed  in  drying  the 
loganberries,  thus  serving  a  double 
purpose.  Prunes  are  now  being  planted 
frequently  as  fillers  in  walnut  orchards. 
Hops  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  rather 
difficult  to  handle  in  conjunction  with 
prunes.  In  many  seasons  the  prunes 
will  begin  to  ripen  before  the  hops  are 
out  of  the  way.  In  such  times  there 
is  hurry,  distraction  and  loss  on  both 
ends. 

The  question  of  varieties  has  been 
pretty  well  tried  out  in  the  orchards 
of  Oregon.  The  testimony  of  experi- 
ence is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Italian, 
or  Fellenberg.  This  variety  is  not 
ideal;  it  has  a  tendency  toward  bearing 
in  alternate  years;  it  is  somewhat  sus- 
ceptible to  hot  weather  and  ripens  a 
little  later  than  we  should  like.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fruit  makes  good  size 
and  dries  well;  the  tree  is  for  the  most 
part  vigorous  and  hardy.  All  things 
considered,  the  Italian  prune  is  by  far 


THE  Northwest  is  known  through- 
out the  country  as  the  home  of  the 
"Big  red  apple";  Northwestern 
pears  are  famous  in  many  markets, 
Northwestern  strawberries  reach  nu- 
merous cities,  many  pens  tell  of  the 
loganberry,  the  walnut,  the  peach  as 
being  grown  in  the  Northwest,  but 
little  printer's  ink  has  been  used  on 
the  Northwest  prune.  Yet  all  the  time 
the  prune  has  been  going  quietly  along 
winning  a  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  and  bringing  in  a  monetary 
return  exceeded  only  by  the  apple 
among  horticultural  crops.  The  rea- 
son for  this  lack  of  advertising  is  not 
in  the  province  of  this  article.  From 
an  enterprise  bringing  at  one  time 
rather  scanty  returns,  prune  growing 
has  developed  into  an  industry  yielding 
steady  and  ample  returns.  It  is  a 
rather  conservative  business;  it  does 
not  show  the  wonderful  yields  per 
acre  recorded  in  some  apple  and  pear 
orchards,  yet  the  yields  are  more 
steady  and  in  the  average  orchard,  with 
the  average  man  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  prunes  will  prove  as  profitable 
as  any  of  the  other  orchard  crops. 
The  relative  simplicity  of  the  orchard 
operations  makes  prune  growing  invit- 
ing to  the  beginner  in  fruit  culture. 
In  fact  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  a  fair  crop  of  prunes  can  be 
raised  has  tended  to  keep  the  industry 
in  a  rather  backward  condition.  The 
comparatively  small  damage  from 
insect  and  fungus  pests,  the  lessened 
dependence  on  pruning  and  the  fair 
certainty  of  some  yield  even  from  a 
neglected  orchard  have  kept  in  the 
business  many  shiftless  growers  who 
should  have  been  forced  out.  The  San 
Jose  scale  did  a  vast  amount  of  good 
when  it  compelled  growers  to  give  care 
to  their  orchards,  to  abandon  drifting 
and  either  to  sink  or  to  swim. 

Some  people,  with  the  memory  of 
the  lean  years  in  prunes  still  strong, 
decry  the  present  "revival,"  predicting 
overproduction,  starvation  prices  and 
dire  disaster.  These  pessimists  prob- 
ably fail  to  consider  that  many  of  the 
causes  formerly  operating  to  make  low 
prices  have  now  been  removed.  In 
those  past  days  large  amounts  of 
Italian  prunes  were  dumped  upon  mar- 
kets accustomed  to  the  smaller,  sweeter 
California  prune.  This  attempt  to  dis- 
pose of  a  new  product  was  as  difficult 
of  accomplishment  as  was  that  of  the 
man  who  on  a  wager  tried  to  sell  a 
perfectly  good  silver  dollar  for  fifty 
cents  and  failed.  The  market  had  to 
be  created  or  else  the  product  sold  as 
California  fruit.  Furthermore,  the 
drying  of  prunes  was  in  a  far  less 
settled  state  than  it  is  now;  the  aver- 
age dryers  were  rather  crude  and  men 
experienced  in  drying  were  few.  This 
state  of  affairs  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  product.  In  addition 
to  this  the  prunes  were  marketed  in 
sacks  and  not  processed.  Today  these 
conditions  are  different.    The  markets 


like  the  Italian  prune;  the  fruit  comes 
from  the  grower  in  a  better  state  and 
the  processing  makes  for  uniformity 
and  the  attractive  packing  makes  for 
appearance.  There  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  but  the  present  state  of 
the  industry  warrants  good  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  and  offers  good 
returns  now. 

Prune  planting  has  been  very  active 
in  the  past  few  years,  with  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  leading.  The  future 
outlook  is  for  centralization  of  the 
industry  in  this  region  as  far  as  dried 
prunes  are  concerned.  The  man  intend- 
ing to  grow  prunes  commercially  asks 
first  where  he  shall  locate.  He  soon 
finds  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  hill  lands  or 
valley  lands  are  best  for  prunes.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  either  hill  or 
valley  orchards  will  produce  good 
fruit,  provided  the  soil  has  depth  and 
is  well  drained.  The  prune  does  well 
on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  reaches 
its  best  development  on  the  silty  bot- 
tom lands  and  on  the  red  hill  soils.  It 
will  not  do  as  well  on  very  heavy  soils 
as  the  pear,  nor  will  it  do  as  well  on 
the  lighter  soils  as  the  peach,  but  in 
general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  proper 
depth  and  proper  drainage  are  more 
important  than  the  exact  texture  or 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil. 

As  to  whether  he  shall  locate  near 
town  or  farther  out  on  cheaper  land 
each  man  must  decide  for  himself.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  locate  near  other 
prune  growers;  there  is  benefit  in 
touching  elbows  with  men  having  the 
same  interests,  exchanging  experiences 
and  opinions  with  them,  and  the  prices 
for  fruit  are  usually  somewhat  better 
where  there  are  a  number  selling. 
There  is  less  advantage  to  the  prune 
grower  in  being  located  close  to  the 
railroad  than  there  is  to  the  grower  of 
other  fruits,  for  his  crop  is  marketed  in 
a  somewhat  concentrated  form  and 
suffers  less  from  a  long  haul  over  rough 
roads.    The  social  advantages  of  being 


Young  Prune  Orchard  near  Salem,  Oregon 
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Prune  Orchard  near  Newberg,  Oregon 


the  best  we  now  have,  and  very  few  of 
any  other  variety  are  being  planted. 
The  Petite  or  French  prune  was 
formerly  extensively  planted;  in  fact 
the  old  recommendation  was  for  one- 
third  Petites  in  every  prune  orchard. 
There  are  still  some  who  favor  it,  espe- 
cially in  Southern  Oregon,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  away  from  this  variety. 
Many  .orchards  in  the  state  contain 
blocks  of  Petities  that  have  been  top- 
worked  to  Italian  and  the  more  recent 
plantings  are  almost  entirely  of  Italians. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  Petite  is  its 
lack  of  size;  there  is  no  natural  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit,  which  fact  still  fur- 
ther reduces  the  naturally  small  size. 
Furthermore,  Petites  from  the  North- 
west compete  in  the  markets  with  the 
California  Petites,  while  the  Northwest 
virtually  has  a  monopoly  on  the  Italian. 

Other  varieties  have  been  tried,  and 
for  the  most  part  found  wanting.  The 
Silver,  when  properly  dried,  com- 
mands a  very  high  price  because  of  its 
attractive  appearance,  fine  quality  and 
great  size,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
prune  to  dry  properly  and  it  ripens  too 
late.  The  Sugar  prune  has  been  rather 
widely  tried,  but  cannot  be  recom- 
mended on  account  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  tree  and  its  susceptibility  to 
various  diseases,  in  addition  to  its  habit 
of  over-bearing  while  young,  thus  per- 
manently lessening  its  vitality.  The 
Tragedy,  though  an  excellent  fruit  for 
marketing  in  a  fresh  condition,  is  not 
a  good  drying  prune,  as  it  makes  a 
dull,  lusterless  gray  product.  The  so- 
called  Hungarian  prune  is  in  reality  not 
a  prune  at  all  and  should  not  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  "prune,"  in  its  name, 
came  over  from  the  French  language, 
in  which  "prune"  means  "plum,"  and 
the  variety  should  be  classed  as  plum. 
There  are  some  other  varieties  that 
have  been  brought  forward  at  various 
times,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
widely  enough  tested  to  warrant  gen- 
eral recommendations.  In  short,  then, 
the  prospective  grower  should  plant 
largely  of  Italians;  a  few  Petites  will 
do  well,  as  they  ripen  first  and  can  be 
used  to  keep  the  pickers  busy  while 
organization  of  the  harvesting  work  is 


completed.  If  the  grower  wishes  to 
experiment  he  can  try  a  few  of  the 
Willamette,  Pacific,  Columbia,  Tennant 
or  Umpqua,  but  these  plantings  should 
be  considered  only  as  experimental  and 
should  not  be  relied  on  as  commercial 
propositions. 

The  smaller  orchards  are  naturally 
the  most  numerous,  but  these  are 
almost  invariably  only  a  part  of  the 
revenue  producing  scheme  of  a  farm, 
the  rest  of  the  income  being  derived 
from  other  crops,  either  horticultural 
or  otherwise.  The  general  tendency 
where  prunes  are  relied  on  for  the 
whole  income,  or  for  the  largest  part 
of  it,  is  toward  an  increased  acreage; 
many  orchards  now  under  one  manage- 
ment were  originally  composed  of  sev- 
eral independently  owned  tracts.  Fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  acres  is  about  the 
best  size  for  a  "one-man  orchard."  A 
place  of  this  size  will  provide  a  very 
comfortable  living.  One  man  can  do 
most  of  the  work  in  such  an  orchard; 
he  will  need  some  help  in  the  spraying, 
pruning  and  in  handling  the  crop,  but 
hired  labor  with  prunes  is  probably  a 
smaller  item  than  with  any  other  fruit. 
Though    there    are    countless  small 


orchards  paying  handsome  returns,  it 
hardly  seems  advisable  to  plant  prunes 
unless  one  will  have  enough  to  warrant 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
drier.  The  small  grower,  being  forced 
to  rely  on  commercial  driers,  fre- 
quently finds  these  crowded  and  suffers 
loss  while  his  fruit  is  waiting  its  turn. 
Furthermore,  he  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  pay  rather  heavy  prices  for 
getting  his  prunes  dried.  In  seasons 
when  the  fruit  ripens  quickly  every 
drier  is  full  to  its  capacity  and  nobody 
wants  to  bother  with  a  small  amount  of 
fruit  on  a  moderate  charge. 

The  establishment  of  a  young  orchard 
is  very  much  the  same  with  prunes  as 
it  would  be  with  other  fruits.  The 
tendency  to  guard  against  is  the  crowd- 
ing of  too  many  trees  on  an  acre.  A 
large  part  of  the  older  orchards  were 
planted  with  the  trees  eighteen  feet 
apart;  these  orchards  now  show  that 
twenty  or  twenty-two  feet  would  be 
preferable.  The  chief  enemies  to  be 
fought  in  the  earlier  years  are  the  sun- 
scald,  borers  and  aphis.  None  of  these 
are  insurmountable  difficulties,  but  care 
will  not  be  wasted.  The  trees  should 
bear  some  fruit  at  four  years,  but  can- 
not be  counted  on  until  they  are  six  or 
seven  years  old.  The  limit  of  profitable 
bearing  is  still  an  open  question;  some 
trees  have  borne  well  for  over  thirty 
years.  This  article  has  mentioned  some 
of  the  difficulties;  these  are  not  to  be 
denied,  but  they  can  be  and  are  being 
overcome.  They  are  less  than  those 
confronting  growers  of  other  fruits; 
the  returns  are  rarely  wonderful,  but 
to  the  man  who  will  work  conscien- 
tiously and  intelligently  they  will  be 
ample. 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  send 
in  the  subscription  of  a  friend  arid  neighbor. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  in  the  fruit  rais- 
ing business  can  get  along  without  your  most 
excellent  magazine.  Wishing  you  abundant 
success,  very  truly  yours,  Fred  Reichenbach, 
Wonder,  Oregon. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  my  check 
for  §1.00  in  renewal  of  my  subscription  for 
"Better  Fruit"  for  another  year.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  complimenting  you  unon  the  very 
nice  paper  you  publish.  Yours  very  truly,  H. 
Van  Vleck,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Prunes  as  Fillers  in  a  Walnut  Orchard 
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A  Silver  Prune  Tree,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington 
Note  the  size  as  compared  with  the  silver  dollars  held  up  by  the  men 

Prune  Culture  in  the  Yakima  District 


By  C.  G.  Ware,  North 

PRUNE  culture  seems  to  be  of 
increasing  interest — not  because  of 
the  prune  of  the  dear  old  boarding 
house  memory,  but  because  of  the 
green  fruit.  There  was  a  time  when 
Yakima  growers  thought  they  were 
going  to  make  fortunes  by  evaporated 
prunes,  but  the  market  price  so  dis- 
couraged them  that  many  acres  of 
prnes  were  taken  out  and  other  fruit 
substituted.  However,  since  the  atten- 
tion of  the  growers  was  directed  to  the 
green  fruit  side  of  it  and  emphasis  was 
put  upon  the  marketing  of  them  in  this 
condition,  prunes  immediately  sprung 
into  favor.  It  is  now  looked  upon  by 
many  growers  as  an  ideal  crop  to  raise. 
In  the  first  place  the  trees  are  easily 
taken  care  of,  there  being  less  expense 
in  pruning  and  thinning  of  the  fruit, 
though  picking  time,  .when  it  comes, 
comes  with  a  rush.  They  are  easily 
handled  and  stand  up  well  for  long 
distances  in  transportation,  many  car- 
loads of  prunes  last  year  going  from 
the  Yakima  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  valley 
about  175  acres  of  prunes.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  on  the  crop  production 
this  year  are  for  150  carloads  of 
prunes,  1,000  crates  to  the  car,  averag- 


Yakima,  Washington 

ing,  you  will  note,  slightly  under  a  car 
to  the  acre.  Of  this  number  I  should 
say  125  cars  would  be  Italian,  the  bal- 
ance being  divided  fairly  equally 
between  Silver,  Hungarian  and  French. 
M.  E.  Olson,  who  has  45  acres  in  prunes 
and  expects  to  ship  about  that  number 
of  carloads,  last  year  averaged  eighty- 
five  cents  per  crate.    The  earlier  fruit 


on  the  market,  however,  sold  for  as 
high  as  one  dollar  per  crate. 

A  feature  of  the  prune  industry  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  has  been  the  inter- 
esting visit  of  the  red  spider  in  large 
numbers.  At  first  it  was  not  viewed 
with  alarm,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  where  the  red  spider  began  to  do 
business  he  rapidly  devitalized  the 
tree,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  prune 
tree  was  a  favorite  habitat  of  his. 
However,  they  have  been  eliminated 
this  year  by  such  men  as  M.  E.  Olson, 
who  has  used  two  forms  of  weapon, 
both  being  effective.  The  first  form 
was  powdered  sulphur,  put  on  with  a 
power  blower,  which  was  very  effective 
while  it  lasted,  but  the  precipitation  in 
the  valley  this  spring  has  been  unusu- 
ally heavy  and  in  some  cases  the  pow- 
dered sulphur  did  not  last  very  long. 
Then  a  spray  was  made  and  the  sul- 
phur was  melted  and  dissolved,  and 
this  was  used  on  the  trees  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  The  third  day 
after  the  application  a  number  of  us 
searched  for  nearly  thirty  minutes 
before  finding  a  single  sample  of  the 
enemy.  Conditions  in  the  valley  look 
exceptionally  well  for  prunes,  the  fruit 
being  larger  at  this  season  than  ever 
before  and  market  indications  are  that 
prunes  this  year  will  net  as  much 
money  to  the  grower  as  any  other  fruit. 


50,000  Crates  of  Italian  Prunes 

The  two  railroads  running  through 
the  Zillah-Springdale  and  Parker  dis- 
tricts are  preparing  for  the  forthcom- 
ing rush  of  fruit,  shipments  of  which 
will  commence  to  start  throughout  the 
above  districts  next  week.  The  well- 
known  County  Commissioner  Olsen's 
ranch  expects  to  market  fifty  carloads 
of  Italian  prunes  from  his  orchard  on 
the  old  Purdy  Flint  place  on  Parker 
bench.  This  compares  with  ten  car- 
loads last  year  and  thirty  carloads  the 
year  before.  His  pear  and  apple  crops 
also  will  be  heavy.  His  orchard  area 
of  these  several  varieties  comprises 
over  15,000  trees.  Upward  of  200 
people  will  be  needed  to  help  pick 
and  pack  the  above  crop. — Zillah  Free 
Press. 


Packing  Prunes,  Olson's  Ranch.    Olson  Fruit  Company,  Toppenish,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington 
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Stinson  &  Hensil  Prune  Orchard  on  the  River  Road,  near  Eugene.    Next  to  apples,  prunes  represent  the  largest  acreage  in  this  section 

Tunnel  Drying  of  Prunes  Simple  and  Economical 


THE  prune  grower  who  is  about  to 
construct  a  drier  for  the  relief  of 
his  heavy-laden  trees  naturally 
brings  up  many  questions  as  to  this  or 
that  style  of  drier  and  its  advantages. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  tunnel 
drying,  I  shall  endeavor  to  assist  the 
man  in  question  with  some  facts  con- 
cerning this  method,  for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  simplest,  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  we  have  been  able  to 
see  in  operation. 

The  two  principal  questions  con- 
fronting the  grower  at  this  time  are 
the  quantity  of  fruit  handled  or  daily 
capacity  and  cost  of  operation.  As  the 
fruit  begins  to  color  and  ripen  and  the 
picking  commences  he  realizes  that 
the  "rush"  season  is  on,  and  that  he 
must  push  everything  to  the  utmost  if 
he  is  going  to  save  his  crops  before  the 
fall  rains  set  in.  Here  is  the  point, 
push!  The  whole  secret  of  drying  is 
to  push  everything  to  its  capacity,  and 
above  all  to  keep  every  empty  space  in 
the  tunnels  filled  with  a  full  tray  of 
green  fruit.  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  a  dryer  he  has,  for 
it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  dry 
a  bushel  of  prunes,  and  if  he  has  empty 
spaces  here  and  there  in  his  drier  he 
not  only  loses  a  large  amount  of  heat, 
which  would  otherwise  be  utilized 
before  escaping,  but  he  holds  back  his 
season  materially. 


Ry  K.  R.  Kugel,  Dallas,  Oregon 

There  are  many  variations  in  tunnel 
drying,  as  steam  heat  fans  for  driving 
the  hot  air  through  the  tunnels,  etc., 
but  we  have  the  simplest  and  most  eco- 
nomical system.  Although  our  drier  is 
unsual  in  size,  having  twenty  tunnels, 
yet  it  will  dry  just  as  satisfactorily 
with  two  or  more.  Our  tunnels  are 
about  forty-five  feet  long,  or  twelve 
trays  long  and  twelve  high,  with  an 
extra  space  of  six  trays  over  the  heat 
opening  called  the  finisher.  A  tray 
holds  half  a  bushel  of  green  fruit.  This 
gives  a  capacity  of  about  seventy-five 
bushels.  Each  tunnel  has  its  own  walls 
of  ceiling  and  studding  on  edge 
between  every  foot.  This  gives  a  dead 
.air  chamber  between  them  which  helps 
greatly  in  keeping  the  temperature  up. 
It  is  essential  that  the  outside  walls 
have  this  double  construction,  other- 
wise the  fruit  in  the  tunnels  dry  on  the 
inside  of  the  tray  and  cause  delay  in 
handling  because  of  the  extra  turning 
and  picking.  The  floor  and  roof  of  the 
tunnels  are  double  ceiled  with  building 
paper  between.  The  tunnels  have  a 
slant  of  about  twenty-four  inches,  but 
we  would  advise  raising  another  six 
inches,  making  the  trays  slide  much 
easier.  Instead  of  having  the  trays 
slide  on  wooden  strips  we  use  common 
white  insulators,  such  as  are  used  on 
telephone  poles.  These  are  fastened 
into  the  upright  studding  with  twenty- 


penny  nails,  and  they  give  very  satis- 
factory service.  Of  course  they  must 
be  properly  spaced  and  lined. 

The  ventilator  shaft  is  about  thirty 
feet  high  and  is  regulated  by  means  of 
two  slides  which  completely  close  each 
tunnel  if  necessary,  thus  shutting  off 
all  draft.  The  doors  at  this  end  of  the 
tunnels  are  of  one  piece  and  slide  up, 
while  those  at  the  lower  end  are 
divided,  one  part  sliding  up,  thus  giving 
the  drier  man  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  fruit  without  the  escape  of 
too  much  heat,  while  the  lower  part  is 
hinged  to  the  floor.  "When  a  tunnel  is 
open  to  take  out  the  fruit  a  tin  slides 
over  the  heat  opening,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  tray,  completely  shutting 
it  and  forcing  the  heat  into  the  other 
tunnels,  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  The  walls  of  the  fire  room  are 
of  cement  construction,  giving  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  tunnels  above.  The 
height  in  the  clear  is  about  twelve  feet 
and  the  width  ten  feet,  just  enough  for 
the  six-foot  hop  stove  and  the  neces- 
sary collar  and  pipe.  We  use  an  extra 
amount  of  pipe  called  a  coil,  giving 
additional  draft  for  the  fires  and  a 
greater  heat  radiation.  The  opening  in 
the  wall  around  the  hop  stove  is  about 
six  inches  larger  each  way;  this  with 
a  manhole  two  feet  square  in  the  oppo- 
site wall  back  of  each  stove  gives  the 
necessary  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be 
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heated  as  it  rises  to  the  tunnels  above. 
Ventilation  is  essential  for  drying,  and 
we  certainly  have  a  splendid  draft 
through  the  tunnels.  The  heat  is  held 
as  near  as  possible  between  190  and 
200  degrees.  This  is  a  good  drying 
heat  and  gives  a  splendid  finish  to  the 
fruit.  This  may  seem  high,  but  we 
very  seldom  have  a  tray  of  burnt  fruit. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
green  fruit,  as  we  have  been  dealing 
with  the  drying.  There  is  no  confusion 
in  working,  as  the  green  and  dried  fruit 
are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  drier.  The 
fruit  is  unloaded  onto  four-wheeled 
trucks,  or  rather  wagons,  holding  up 
to  twenty-five  bushels,  weighed  and 
hauled  to  the  grader.  There  the  fruit 
is  dumped  into  a  hopper,  which  feeds 
with  an  endless  rubber  conveyor  belt 
about  six  inches  wide,  with  conveyor 
of  wooden  strips  ten  inches  apart.  A 
stream  of  water  washes  the  fruit  as  it 
passes  up  this  to  the  grader  proper, 
consisting  of  four  hard  rollers  six  feet 
long,  each  two  turning  toward  each 
other.  These  rollers  are  adjustable, 
having  a  small  space  at  the  upper  end 
and  a  larger  one  at  the  lower  end,  so 
that  a  medium-sized  prune  will  fall 
through.  To  give  them  a  rapid  carry- 
ing power  they  are  bound  spirally  with 
one-quarter  inch  copper  wire  and  with 
a  slight  incline.  The  prunes  pass  from 
the  conveyor  onto  these  rollers  and  are 
graded,  for  the  medium  and  the  small 
pass  through  the  adjustable  space, 
while  large  prunes  pass  out  at  the  end 
onto  trays  ready  to  receive  them.  A 
boy  on  each  side  spreads  the  fruit,  and 
from  there  it  is  carried  to  the  tunnels, 

Planting  and  Care 

THE  first  essentials  to  be  considered 
in  growing  a  prune  orchard  are 
deep,  fertile  soil,  good  water 
drainage,  good  air  drainage  and  good 
nursery  stock,  and  then  with  proper 
planting  and  care  there  is  no  reason 
why  success  should  not  crown  the 
fruit  of  your  labor.  After  a  suitable 
location  has  been  found  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered  is  getting  the  land 
ready  for  planting.  Plow  well  and 
deeply,  say  ten  inches,  and  if  the  land 
has  been  previously  farmed  use  the 
sub-soiler  in  connection  with  the  plow- 
ing so  as  to  break  up  the  hardpan,  for 
it  cannot  be  done  after  the  trees  are 
planted  except  at  great  damage  to  the 
rooting  system. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in 
regard  to  the  different  systems  of  set- 
ting out  orchards,  but  considering  all 
in  all  I  prefer  the  square  system,  for 
the  orchard  is  easier  cultivated — that 
is,  there  are  less  rows  to  contend  with 
and  easier  to  get  around  with  a  team 
and  wagon  when  it  comes  to  gathering 
the  fruit.  The  method  which  I  prefer 
in  orchard  staking  is  by  running  con- 
trol lines  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
apart  and  staking  with  a  wire  between 
these  lines.  To  get  the  best  results 
control  lines  should  be  run  with  an 
instrument.    Tf  the  planting  is  to  be 


if  empty  spaces  permit;  if  not  they  are 
piled  on  trucks  and  put  in  later. 

We  don't  dip  our  fruit,  as  some  do, 
and  it  dries  just  as  well  and  comes  out 
in  the  best  possible  shape.  As  it  is 
tumbled  back  and  forth  through  the 
grader  all  leaves,  stems  and  dirt  are  left 
behind.  The  graded  fruit  is  kept  as 
near  as  possible  in  separate  tunnels,  so 
that  it  will  come  out  more  uniform  in 
size.  A  crew  of  five  runs  the  grader — 
one  boy  who  has  charge  of  the  empty 
trays,  two  spreaders,  two  carriers  and 
one  at  the  hopper.  This  crew  will  run 
through  from  800  to  1,000  bushels  daily 
if  necessary;  however  the  daily  capac- 
ity is  about  800  bushels.  This  same 
crew  also  works  in  back  sorting.  The 
power  for  the  grader  is  a  one  and  a 
half  horse-power  gasoline  engine,  but 
it  was  turned  by  hand  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  grader  will  work  equally 
as  well  for  a  small  drier  and  with  half 
the  crew.  Petites  are  handled  just  as 
well  as  Italian  prunes.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  trays  used  at  present,  the  wire 
tray,  which  is  reversible,  and  the 
wooden  slat  tray.  They  claim  that 
those  who  spread  under  water  can  get 
more  fruit  on  the  wire  tray,  but  we 
have  found  the  wooden  tray  the  best. 
The  little  slats  are  occasionally  broken, 
but  they  are  quickly  and  easily 
repaired,  and  the  trays  are  lighter  and 
can  be  spread  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  wire  trays  with  our  method. 

Now  as  to  cost  of  operation.  Is  it 
necessary  to  dry  prunes  by  an  ex- 
pensive method  when  a  simple  method 
will  dry  the  same  quality  of  prunes 
and  at  half  the  price  of  the  expensive 

of  Prune  Orchard 

By  George  S.  Zimmerman,  Yamhill,  Oregon 

very  large  establish  a  base  line  through 
the  planting  and  from  this  control  lines 
are  run  at  right  angles.  In  staking  it 
is  very  important  that  the  wire  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  level  as  possible  to 
give  accurate  results.  On  uneven 
ground  it  is  necessary  to  drop  a  plum- 
bob  from  the  wire  to  the  ground  to 
locate  the  place  of  the  stake.  Rubber 
tape  is  used  to  indicate  on  the  wire  the 
distance  apart  the  trees  are  to  be  set. 
When  I  set  out  my  orchard  I  set  the 
trees  twenty-two  feet  apart  or  96  trees 
to  the  acre,  but  if  I  were  to  set  out 
another  orchard  I  would  set  the  trees 
at  least  twenty-five  feet  apart.  This 
may  seem  a  waste  of  land  to  the  new 
beginner,  but  as  the  orchard  grows 
older  one  will  readily  see  the  need  for 
putting  the  trees  this  far  apart.  In  my 
orchard,  at  six  years  of  age,  I  found 
roots  of  trees  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  row  overlapping. 

The  selection  of  the  nursery  stock  is 
a  very  important  factor  toward  suc- 
cess. Select  one-year-old  trees  with 
good,  clean  roots  and  plenty  of  them, 
and  a  straight  top  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  If  you  are  not  a  judge  of  trees 
go  to  a  reliable  nurseryman,  one  who 
will  stand  back  of  his  stock.  Do  not 
get  your  trees  too  early  in  the  fall,  for 
some  of  the  nurserymen  start  to  dig 


method?  Then  it  must  naturally  be  a 
better  method,  and  we  believe  it  is.  We 
are  not  advertising,  as  we  have  nothing 
to  sell.  To  the  grower  who  has  cher- 
ries as  well  as  prunes  the  drier  will  be 
valuable.  Some  years  there  will  be  a 
slump  in  the  market  and  the  local  can- 
nery will  pay  but  a  small  price,  then  he 
will  have  to  look  to  the  drier  to  save 
his  crop.  By  using  wire  trays  and  an 
improved  pitter,  now  on  the  market, 
he  dries  his  fruit  to  perfection  with 
this  style  drier,  for  we  have  proved  it. 
As  his  crops  increase  the  drier  can 
easily  be  increased  in  capacity  by  the 
addition  of  more  tunnels. 

[A  Plea  for  the  Oregon  Italian  Prune 
(or  is  it  the  California  blue  plum?). — 
Why  is  it  that  everything  that  comes 
from  the  "West"  has  the  words  "Grown 
in  California"  attached  to  it?  Mr. 
Prune  Grower,  you  have  undoubtedly 
seen  car  after  car  of  fancy  pack  Italian 
prunes  shipped  east  to  the  various  mar- 
kets, and  what  do  you  believe  they  are 
sold  to  the  public  for?  Not  Italian 
prunes  at  all,  but  "Delicious  California 
Blue  Plums,"  at  so  much  a  pound. 
Don't  we  of  the  Northwest  think  that 
California  has  had  enough  free  adver- 
tising at  our  expense?  Then  let  us  ask 
that  all  shippers  stamp  the  words  "Ore- 
gon Italian  Prunes"  on  all  crates  and 
boxes.  Mr.  Cherry  Grower,  California 
has  stolen  your  advertising  in  the  same 
way.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  Royal 
Ann  cherries  are  shipped  there  and 
processed  and  shipped  to  the  world  as 
"California  grown  Marachino  cherries." 
Let  us  demand  our  rights  in  the  Oregon 
grown  product. — K.  B.  K.] 

Up  to  Bearing  Age 

before  the  wood  is  mature,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  tree  will  soursap  and 
die,  a  loss  in  time  and  money.  As  soon 
as  you  get  your  stock  from  the  nursery 
heel  in  in  good  shape  to  prevent  drying 
out  or  injury  from  frost,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  small  rootlets  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold  or  lack  of  mois- 
ture. When  you  are  planting  keep  a 
damp  sack  over  the  roots  of  the  trees 
you  are  packing  along,  as  this  will 
guard  against  any  injury. 

Planting  may  be  done  at  any  time 
after  the  trees  are  dug  in  the  fall  until 
the  buds  show  signs  of  activity  in  the 
spring,  but  at  no  time  when  the  ground 
is  wet  enough  to  puddle  or  to  pack 
around  the  roots.  I  prefer  the  early 
winter  planting,  as  the  soil  has  a 
chance  to  settle  before  spring.  Before 
planting  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  off 
the  bruised  ends  of  the  roots  where 
they  have  been  cut  when  taken  up 
from  the  nursery.  This  will  insure  the 
bruised  roots  to  heal  over  readily  and 
be  less  liable  to  disease  infection. 
When  you  are  ready  for  planting  take 
the  planting  board  (which  is  made  by 
taking  a  one-inch  by  four-inch  piece 
four  feet  long,  cutting  a  notch  in  each 
end  and  one  in  the  center),  place  it  so 
that  the  stake  which  indicates  where 
the  tree  is  to  be  set  will  be  in  the  notch 
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The  Start.  The  Palmer  Bucket  is  manufactured  by  the  Palmer  Bucket  Company,  Hood  Biver, 
Oregon,  from  whom  particulars  and  prices  can  be  obtained  on  request.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  bruising  and  reducing  the  cost  of  transferring  fruit  from  the  picking  receptacle  to 

the  field  box 


in  the  center  of  the  board  and  then 
place  a  stake  in  each  notch  at  the  ends. 
Remove  the  board  and  the  center  stake 
and  you  are  ready  to  dig  the  hole. 
When  planting  dig  a  hole  deep  enough 
so  that  when  the  top  of  the  longest  root 
going  downward  rests  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hole;  the  tree  will  rest  two  or  three 
inches  deeper  than  it  did  in  the  nursery. 
Very  great  care  should  be  taken  so  that 
the  soil  is  well  worked  between  the 
roots  and  that  every  root  goes  out  nat- 
urally from  the  tree  stock.  If  this  is 
not  done  and  the  soil  is  thrown  into  the 
hole  carelessly  the  roots  will  all  be 
crowded  together,  which  is  very  unde- 
sirable. After  the  tree  is  planted  head 
back  to  about  three  feet  and  four 
inches,  and  then  with  proper  pruning 
in  later  years  the  tree  will  be  kept  up 
so  that  cultivation  will  be  done  without 
great  difficulty. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  that  has 
to  do  with  moulding  out  the  prune 
orchard  is  the  cultivation  given  up  to 
the  bearing  age.  I  practice  clean  culti- 
vation and  think  that  it  should  be  the 
only  kind  of  cultivation  that  should  be 
practiced  in  any  orchard,  especially 
during  its  formative  period.  I  will  give 
here  the  method  that  I  use  here  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state  it  will  vary  somewhat. 
Plow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  I  use  the  heavy 
harrow,  disc  and  roller  if  necessary 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  say 
May  1  or  10.  The  soil  should  be  thor- 
oughly worked  down  by  this  time  so  as 


to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out.  After 
this  I  use  the  Kimball  light  harrow  or 
other  light  tool.  These  lighter  tools  are 
used  to  break  capillarity  and  to  form 
a  dust  mulch  to  retain  the  soil  moisture. 
I  use  these  tools  up  to  about  July  1; 
after  this  time  we  have  very  little  rain 
to  settle  the  soil  and  start  capillary 
action  and  to  start  the  weeds.  Give 
your  orchard  a  good  start  by  thorough 
cultivation  the  first  years  of  its  life 
and  you  will  have  a  healthier  orchard, 
for  I  have  found  by  practical  experi- 
ence that  it  is  always  the  weaker  trees 
that  succumb  to  disease.  There  will 
be  less  resetting  and  your  orchard  will 
bear  at  least  one  year  earlier. 

Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  until  the 
tree  shows  signs  of  activity  in  the 
spring.  There  are  a  great  many  differ- 
ent opinions  as  to  the  method  of  prun- 
ing a  prune  orchard,  and  they  may  all 
lead  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  success, 
but  the  following  is  a  model  that  I  have 
pictured  in  my  mind  and  toward  which 
I  am  constantly  working.  The  object 
of  pruning  is,  first,  to  mould  the  young 
trees  as  they  grow  into  a  uniform  shape 
so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  amount 
of  fruit  without  injury  to  the  tree;  sec- 
ond, for  the  size  of  the  fruit;  third,  so 
that  cultivation  can  be  done  without 
great  injury  to  lower  branches  and 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  prune  tree  to 
gradually  droop  down  a  little  from 
year  to  year  after  it  starts  bearing.  As 
previously  stated,  top  the  tree  at  three 
feet  four  inches.    The  first  year  the 


trees  are  planted  every  bud  along  the 
stem  has  a  tendency  to  shoot  out,  they 
should  all  be  stripped  down  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  top  buds.  Leave 
these  to  mature;  they  will  give  you  the 
foundation  from  which  to  start.  After 
the  close  of  the  first  year  the  three 
branches  that  were  left  to  mature 
should  be  topped  back  to  four  or  five 
inches,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the 
tree,  but  always  leaving  the  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  limb  on  top  and  on  the  inner 
side  so  that  when  this  develops  into  a 
limb  the  tendency  will  be  upward  and 
inward.  In  later  years  when  the  tree 
begins  to  produce  heavily  this  will  act 
as  a  brace  to  keep  it  from  spreading  too 
much.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year 
prune  off  all  except  the  one  shoot  going 
upward  on  each  of  the  three  branches 
left  the  previous  year.  Prune  these 
back  to  six  or  eight  inches.  This  may 
seem  a  waste  of  time  and  tree  energy, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  now  that 
we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
prune  tree  to  bear  heavily  in  after 
years.  The  third  year  two  branches 
may  be  left  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
three  previously  mentioned.  Prune 
these  back  to  about  sixteen  inches. 
This  will  give  you  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  a  tree  with  six  main  body 
branches.  I  will  say  here  that  most 
generally  there  will  be  one  or  two  of 
these  that  will  not  develop,  so  in 
reality  we  have  a  tree  of  four  or  five 
body  branches.  The  next  year  two  or 
three  may  be  allowed,  but  cutting  them 
back  to  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  At 
the  close  of  the  fourth  year  the  body 
of  the  tree  is  formed,  and  from  that 
time  on  my  object  for  pruning  is  to 
thin  out  whenever  the  branches  seem  to 
be  to  thick  or  crossing  each  other,  or 
thinning  for  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The 
fifth  year  the  tree  should  begin  to  bear 
a  paying  crop. 

Fertilization  of  the  Young  Prune 
Orchard. — This  may  seem  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy  to  some,  but  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems facing  the  prune  grower  today. 
Our  prune  orchards,  like  our  grain 
fields,  will  gradually  produce  less  from 
year  to  year  if  they  are  not  fertilized. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  an 
orchard  will  produce  from  one  to  two 
hundred  boxes  of  fruit  year  after  year 
and  not  impoverish  the  soil.  The  best 
time  to  begin  to  fertilize  is  when  the 
orchard  is  young,  before  it  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  One 
of  the  best  fertilizers  that  I  know,  and 
one  that  not  only  furnishes  nitrogen 
but  potassium  and  phosphorous  as  well, 
is  barnyard  manure.  The  first  year 
put  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  and 
increase  this  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
year,  and  when  your  orchard  is  six  or 
eight  years  old  you  need  not  worry 
over  its  fertility.  The  first  and  second 
years  the  manure  should  be  placed 
about  two  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
tree.  This  will  help  to  keep  in  the 
moisture.  After  this  it  should  be  scat- 
tered out  evenly  over  the  ground  and 
worked  in  with  a  disc  or  harrow.  The 
next  best  method  for  fertilizing  the 
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orchard  is  to  plow  down  a  good  heavy 
crop  of  green  manure.  For  green 
manure  sow  vetch  the  last  of  August  or 
first  of  September.  This  will  assure  a 
good  growth  in  the  fall,  and  turn  under 
not  later  than  April  fifteenth.  I  say 
April  fifteenth,  for  if  the  growth  is 
very  heavy  and  turned  under  at  a  later 
date  there  may  be  trouble  in  the  soil 
drying  out.  If  your  orchard  is  large 
and  you  have  not  sufficient  manure  to 
cover  the  entire  orchard  each  year, 
cover  a  .section  of  it  each  year  and 
plow  down  green  manure  on  part. 

Drainage  for  the  Young  Orchard. — 
The  drainage  that  I  prefer  for  a  prune 
orchard  is  good,  deep,  natural  drainage. 
I  mean  by  this  a  soil  where  water  never 
stands  and  where  the  water  table  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. In  the  valley  here  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  very  large  acreage 
but  that  some  portions  of  it  will  need 
tile  drainage.  The  proper  time  to  put 
in  drains  is  before  the  trees  are  set. 
This  will  allow  the  soil  to  sweeten 
before  the  trees  are  set,  and  after  the 


THE  prune  in  the  Walla  Walla  Val- 
ley, like  hard-tack  in  the  old-time 
sailing  vessel,  represents  a  staple  prod- 
uct of  the  fruit  industry,  without 
which  the  cry  of  the  commission  men 
would  be  almost  as  woeful  as  the  tale 
of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  and  with 
which  in  abundance,  Walla  Walla  fruit- 
growers are  reaping  handsome  profits 
yearly.  Fruits  may  come  and  fruits 
may  grow,  but  prunes  grow  on  forever. 
This  is  the  feeling  of  Walla  Walla's 
experienced  fruit  men  toward  the 
prune,  although  the  word  itself  is 
almost  a  joke  in  the  minds  of  many 
people.  A  recent  gormandizing  contest 
of  considerable  notoriety  in  Southern 
California  was  lost  by  three  stewed 
prunes.  They  were  Walla  Walla 
prunes  and,  like  all  good  prunes 
should,  looked  too  formidable  and 
exhaled  too  fragrant  an  odor  to  the 
stuffed  human  specie,  who  lost  his 
wager  whispering  to  his  attendant :  "If 
I  die,  bury  me  in  the  land  where  those 
prunes  came  from." 

Walla  Walla  prunes  are  now  of 
world-wide  fame.  From  the  very 
infancy  of  the  fruit  industry  in  that 
favored  spot  of  the  Northwest  prunes 
have  always  been  recognized  as  a 
money  maker,  and  while  the  hue  and 
cry  is  for  apples  there  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  young  trees  not  yet  in  bearing 
and  as  many  more  being  set  out  this 
year.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
ninety-seven  carloads  of  Walla  Walla 
prunes  shipped  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, where  they  were  received  with 
eagerness  by  the  commission  houses, 
and  now  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  Walla  Walla  prunes  in 
Eastern  centers.  Old-timers  in  the 
fruit  business  in  Walla  Walla  hesitate 
to  quit  growing  prunes  a  good  deal 
like  the  big  wheat  farmers  who  hesi- 
tate to  plant  fruit  trees  on  their  lands. 
There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  the 


trees  are  set  they  can  send  their  roots 
down  deep  where  they  will  have 
greater  pasturage  and  greater  resist- 
ance. I  would  recommend  that  nothing 
less  than  four-inch  tile  be  used  and 
that  they  be  put  down  three  and  a  half 
to  four  feet.  The  idea  of  putting  in 
nothing  less  than  four-inch  tile  is  to 
allow  a  better  circulation  of  air 
through  these  mains. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  in  tak- 
ing care  of  a  prune  orchard  there  are 
problems  to  meet  and  overcome.  There 
cannot  be  any  set  rules  to  follow 
because  of  the  variation  in  the  climatic 
conditions  from  year  to  year,  the  vari- 
ation in  the  soil  in  different  orchards, 
as,  for  instance,  the  cultivation  of  an 
orchard  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
loam  nature  would  not  do  at  all  for  an 
orchard  where  the  soil  was  of  a  heavy 
clay  nature.  By  using  good,  sound 
judgment  mixed  with  plently  of  rea- 
soning power,  and  then  by  watching 
someone  who  has  made  a  success  of 
growing  an  orchard,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  not  succeed. 


prune  and  the  prices  always  realize  a 
goodly  profit.  The  trees  are  more 
easily  taken  care  of  than  the  majority 
of  fruits  and  the  fruit  itself  is  most 
easy  to  handle.  This  is  the  sensible 
reason  why  there  are  something  like 
1,600  acres  of  prune  trees  in  the  Walla 
Walla  Valley,  probably  about  400  or 
500  more  acres  now  coming  into  bear- 
ing and  several  hundred  more  being 
set  out. 

Conservative  figures  as  to  Walla  Wal- 
la's prune  crop  this  year  estimate  it  to 
be  350  carloads.  Of  these  the  Milton- 
Freewater  district  will  ship  out  200 
carloads,  the  Blalock  orchard  tracts 
will  market  80  carloads  and  the  remain- 
der, grown  near  the  city,  will  be 
handled  by  Walla  Walla  produce 
houses.  This  will  be  a  larger  crop  than 
two  years  ago,  when  Walla  Walla  made 
a  record  and  attained  fame  in  New 
York.  Last  year  the  prune  crop  was 
not  nearly  as  large  in  comparison,  but 
this  has  been  an  unusually  good  fruit 
year,  everything  being  in  the  best  of 
condition  with  the  exception  of  the 
berries,  which  suffered  from  the  fre- 
quent spring  rains.  The  prune  experts 
of  the  valley  are  found  on  the  Blalock 
orchard  tracts.  Here  there  is  a  single 
orchard  of  400  acres,  and  in  times  past 
a  large  drier  was  in  use  during  the 
summer,  but  of  late  years  this  method 
of  handling  prunes  has  been  abandoned 
for  good  reason.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  quality  of  Walla  Walla  prunes 
is  so  good  that  they  will  retain  their 
solidity  until  they  have  been  shipped  to 
any  market  in  the  world.  They  are 
earlier  on  the  market  in  quantity  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Northwest,  and  there- 
fore command  a  good  price.  On  dis- 
covering this  the  prune  growers  put 
large  forces  in  the  field  in  picking  sea- 
son and  have  their  prunes  out  early 
enough  to  more  than  make  up  any  dif- 


ference in  the  price  of  evaporated 
prunes  later  in  the  year. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  the  prune 
crops  of  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  is  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have 
no  idea  that  prunes  are  grown  in  any 
quantity  here.  Fruit  talk  has  always 
been  apples,  berries,  cherries,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  one  who  is  not  a  fruit  man 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  real 
amount  of  the  prune  business  done 
each  year.  Prunes  are  Walla  Walla's 
old  standby  and  have  always  been 
profitable.  Of  course,  they  are  a  joke 
on  many  a  dining  table,  but  there  are 
places  where  they  are  a  godsend  and 
where  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  without.  Again,  in  East- 
ern markets  and  in  other  places  where 
they  are  not  grown  in  any  quantity  the 
prunes  from  Walla  Walla  have  been 
known  to  have  been  considered  lus- 
cious fruits  for  eating  purposes  early 
in  the  year  like  cherries.  There  is  too 
much  other  fruit  on  local  markets, 
however,  for  the  prune  to  be  in  demand 
in  the  Northwest.  However  unknown, 
or  rather  unpopular,  the  prune  may 
be  among  Northwestern  people  as  a 
luxury,  it  is  still  popular  with  the  fruit- 
grower, for  every  year  sees  more  acre- 
age set  out,  and  there  has  never  yet 
been  a  lack  of  market  for  Walla  Walla 
prunes.  This  being  true,  fruit  men  are 
beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  this 
branch  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  the 
people  should  give  the  prune  more 
credit  than  it  has  ever  received  in  the 
Northwest. 


Trans-Mississippi  Congress 

Subjects  of  especial  interest  to  the 
farming  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  West  will  be  discussed  at  the 
twenty-third  annual  session  of  the 
Trans  -  Mississippi  Commercial  Con- 
gress to  be  held  August  27-30  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  official  call  for  the 
session  just  issued  is  directed  to  "Com- 
mercial organizations,  governors  of 
states,  mayors  of  cities,  progressive 
business  and  professional  men,  farmers 
and  agriculturists."  A  hearty  and  cor- 
dial invitation  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  all  subjects 
has  been  extended. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
are:  See  America  First,  Good  Roads, 
Parcels  Post,  Currency  Reform,  World's 
Peace,  Immigration,  Reclamation  of 
Land  (by  drainage  and  irrigation), 
Transportation  (rail  and  water),  Inland 
Waterways  and  other  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  people  of  the  West. 
Governors  of  states,  county  courts  and 
commissioners  and  others  are  invited 
to  send  delegates  to  this  important  ses- 
sion. Extremely  low  rates  have  been 
made  by  all  railroads  in  the  West,  and 
a  cordial  reception  will  be  extended  all 
visitors  by  the  hospitable  people  of 
Utah. — Contributed. 

If  your  trees  produce  fancy  fruit  the 
boxes  or  barrels  you  ship  it  in  and  the 
cash  receipts  from  its  sale  should  bear 
every  evidence  of  the  fact.  Do  they? 
Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine 
Company.  * 
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Enlarging  the  Market  for  Prunes 

George  C.  Flanders  before  Oregon  Horticultural  Society  Meeting 


APPLE  is  king  of  all  green  fruit  and 
the  prune  is  king  of  all  dried  fruit. 
To  properly  market  prunes  means  more 
consumption,  more  demand,  conse- 
quently higher  prices.  The  present 
method  of  dumping  the  prunes  onto 


the  market  during  the  drying  season  is 
demoralizing  and  should  be  stopped. 
Prunes  can  be  marketed  at  $20  to  $30 
per  ton  above  any  price  that  has  been 
obtained  in  this  market  for  the  last  five 
years  if  business  methods  are  followed. 


The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  let  the 
growers  get  together  and  agree  to  do 
business  on  business  lines.  That  is 
what  they  have  never  done.  What  they 
should  do  is  to  open  the  channels  of 
distribution.  This  they  have  paid  no 
attention  to  in  the  past.  The  growers 
should  get  together  and  organize  and 
put  a  good  man  in  the  field  to  look 
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after  the  marketing  end.  This  man 
should  make  arrangements  in  all  large 
cities  in  the  East  for  warehouse  storage. 
This  could  be  done  on  a  basis  of  so 
much  per  ton  per  month. 

He  should  then  make  arrangements 
with  some  bright  young  man  to  solicit 
the  trade  as  often  as  once  a  month 
during  the  entire  year.  This  party 
should  solicit  the  business  from  the 
dealer  as  well  as  the  jobber,  cutting 
out  the  brokers  entirely.  The  storage 
and  labor  for  soliciting  can  all  be  done 
on  a  very  small  percentage  basis.  The 
idea  is  to  get  your  product  as  near  the 
consumer  as  possible,  letting  him  know 
at  regular  periods  that  the  prunes  are 
waiting  for  his  order.  The  good  man  I 
refer  to  to  take  charge  of  the  marketing 
end  should  have  supervision  over  the 
storage  part  and  over  the  salesmen  who 
solicit  orders  and  see  to  the  delivery 
of  the  prunes,  and  could  also  do  some 
advertising  in  demonstrating  the  good 
quality  of  the  Oregon  prune  in  retail 
stores. 

I  know  what  the  grower's  objection 
would  be  to  this  plan.  He  will  say: 
I  will  not  put  my  crop  into  any  con- 
cerns hands  that  will  swindle  me  out 
of  my  hard-earned  money.    My  dear 


sir,  the  grower  should  get  a  deposit 
when  he  parts  with  his  prunes  equal 
to  the  full  price  of  what  he  has  been 
selling  them  for  in  the  past.  He  should 
have  a  balance  coming  to  him  of  at 
least  -$25  per  ton,  to  be  paid  later  on. 
I  do  not  advocate  forming  a  company 
and  employing  a  high-priced  set  of 
officers.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Every 
prune  growing  section  should  have  a 
little  association  of  its  own,  then  be  a 
member  of  a  central  head.  One  man 
and  a  clerk  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
central  head  during  four  to  six  months 
per  year.  The  packing  of  the  prunes 
could  be  done  in  the  same  packing 
houses  that  are  now  established,  at  so 
much  per  ton.  There  are  plenty  of 
them  already  in  existence,  and  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  the  packing  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things 
that  come  under  the  head  of  marketing 
that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon.  One 
is  the  facing  of  25-pound  boxes.  This 
is  an  unnecessary  expense.  For  two 
years  I  conducted  a  packing  house  in 
this  city  and  the  expense  of  facing  the 
25-pound  boxes  of  prunes  cost  about 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
a  fact  that  those  that  are  used  to  exhibit 


in  show  windows  make  a  better  show- 
ing than  those  that  are  not  faced,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  box 
exhibited  in  this  way  out  of  one  thou- 
sand. This  shows  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense.  Not  only  that,  I  con- 
sider it,  in  plain  language,  a  filthy  prac- 
tice to  face  prunes.  I  have  watched  the 
facers  and  they  use  methods  that  I 
could  not  tolerate.  I  would  never  eat 
a  prune  from  a  box  that  has  been  faced. 
I  always  get  my  prunes  for  my  own 
use  unfaced,  and  if  consumers  of  these 
fancy  packages  knew  the  conditions 
they  would  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  direct  cost  of  facing  prunes  is 
about  three  dollars  per  ton,  but  the  real 
cost  to  the  packing  house  on  account  of 
this  work  is  not  less  than  five  dollars 
per  ton.  This  on  account  of  the  delay 
to  the  packing  house  work  on  account 
of  the  facers.  They  always  retard  the 
work.  A  good-sized  packing  house  can 
put  out  only  about  1,000  25-pound  boxes 
of  prunes  per  day  where  they  are  faced. 
The  same  packing  house  could  put  out 
2,000  boxes  with  less  help  if  the  boxes 
were  not  faced.  If  it  was  not  for  this 
facing  work  all  of  the  large  growers 
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Associations  and  Individual  Shippers 

APPLE  SEASON  is  with  us  almost  every  day  of  the  year:  unlike  the  past,  Avhen  only  certain  months 
could  be  called  apple  season.    These  changed  conditions  brought  a  steady  stream  of  trade  to  our  house. 

CHICAGO  is  an  "Apple  Consuming  Town."  Growers  will  do  well  to  concentrate  their  attention  to 
this  city  when  marketing  their  product. 

OURS  IS  THE  "APPLE  HOUSE"  and  we  know  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 

COYNE  BROTHERS 

119  South  Water  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


BOX  APPLES 


and  the 
three  big 


p 


EARS 

EACHES 

RUNES 


We  handle  more  box  apples  than  any  concern  in  Ohio  and  want  to  hear  from  every 
grower  and  shipper  who  will  have  either  large  or  small  lots  to  offer. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once. 

I.  N.  PRICE  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

REFERENCES:    ANY  BANK  OR  CREDIT  AGENCY 


Bearing  Apple  Orchard 

For  Sale 

40  acres,  young  trees,  best  standard 
varities;  good  crop  this  year.  Abundant 
water  and  good  house  sites.  Located  in 
the  finest  apple  section  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  where  water,  climate  and  scen- 
ery are  unsurpassed.  Haywood  Fruit  Ex- 
change (not  incorporated)  to  market  our 
apples.  Cold  storage  planned.  Only  rea- 
son for  selling:  the  manager  has  more 
orchard  than  he  can  look  after. 


Price 


per  acre.  Terms. 


BOLLING  HALL,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


Water 

Pump  it  automatically  with 
a  Phillips  Ram.  No  atten- 
tion. No  cost  of  operation. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Phillips  Hydraulic  Ram 

Company 
j432  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.^ 
Portland,  Oregon 


could  do  their  own  packing  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  the  packing  house 
does  it.  The  appliances  for  packing 
prunes  are  very  simple.  A  good  San 
Jose  dipper  makes  a  first-class  pro- 
cessor and  all  the  growers  know  how 
to  grade  prunes.  In  fact  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  pack  prunes  and  do  a 
good  job  at  it.  To  further  explain  the 
method  of  handling  the  prunes  between 
the  grower  and  the  distributing  points 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  distributing 
points  could  be  supplied  from  time  to 
time  from  the  packing  house  from  this 
end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ship  out 
prunes  all  at  once  and  pay  storage,  but 
carry  just  enough  to  be  sure  that  you 
can  supply  the  demand  at  all  times. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagop  Soonl 
Isave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  ]asts| 
llonger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers, 
j  If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  784  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


When  Using  Milwaukee 
Market  Ship  to 


ALPHONSE  J.  CONROY 

broker       ir«A-R  t  rvrci  1 FRUITS 

DISTRIBUTOR  \     AH  ±J\J  X  9  }  VEGETABLES 

MARKETING  AGENT  FOR  GROWERS'  AND  SHIPPERS'  ASSOCIATION 
References  -Bradstreets,  Duns.  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


When  you  get  to  Hood 
River,  stop  at  the 

Mt.  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying  one-half  block;  with 
a  new  brick  annex. 


Rooms  single  or  in  suites. 

20  rooms  with  bath. 
Special  rates  to  families. 

Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  Hotel. 
Bus  meets  all  boats. 
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Willamette  Valley  Prunes 

OF  the  wide  variety  of  deciduous 
fruits  that  are  grown  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  the  prune  is  perhaps  the 
leader  of  all  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  is  a  source  of  great  income 
to  the  grower  who  gives  proper  atten- 
tion to  its  culture.  There  are  three 
principal  varieties  of  this  fruit — the 
Italian,  French  or  Petite  and  the  Silver. 
All  yield  splendid  results,  but  the  one 
which  is  distinctly  an  Oregon,  and  one 
might  say  a  Willamette  Valley  prune, 
is  the  Italian,  which  is  produced  to 
greater  perfection,  size,  flavor  and 
quality  than  in  its  native  clime — "Sunny 
Italy."  The  Italian  prune  is  now 
known  as  the  Oregon  prune  and  is 
shipped  under  that  name.  It  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  and  is  in  good 
demand  wherever  known.  This  prune 
is  a  fine  large  fruit,  of  which  when 
ripe  a  dozen  will  weigh  a  pound.  It  is, 
unlike  the  French  prune,  slightly  sub- 
acid in  flavor,  and  when  properly 
cooked — soaked  in  cold  water  and  then 
simmered — is  at  once  a  delicious,  nutri- 
tious and  healthful  food.  Two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per 
acre  is  considered  a  fair  yield  for  these 
prunes  from  the  older  orchards,  and 
one  hundred  bushels  of  green  fruit  will 
make  a  ton  of  the  cured  product,  which 
is  worth  from  $80  to  $100  according  to 
grade,  depending  upon  size  and  quality. 
Cost  of  cultivation  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  grain. 

Prune  harvest  begins  about  the 
middle  of  September  and  continues 
thirty  days.  It  is  all  done  by  hand  and 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies. After  being  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  spread 
upon  trays,  the  fruit  roes  into  driers  of 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  capacity,  where  it  is  evap- 
orated by  artificial  heat,  requiring  from 
thirty  to  forty  hours  per  kiln.  The 
cured  fruit  is  then  hauled  from  the 
drier  to  large  packing  establishments, 
where  it  is  graded  as  to  size,  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  sterilized  by  live  steam, 
after  which  it  is  packed  in  paper-lined 
boxes  of  different  sizes.  The  whole 
process  is  conducted  with  great  clean- 
liness, and  the  prune  deserves  to  take 
the  place  of  much  meat  and  to  find  a 
wider  and  wider  consumption.  The 
largest  prune  district  is  on  the  hills 
south  of  Salem  and  on  the  hills  to  the 
west.  These  red  lands  are  superior  for 
the  culture  of  its  fruit  and  can  often  be 
bought  very  low.  The  prune  also 
thrives  upon  all  well  drained  \  alley 
soils. — Salem  Booklet. 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $1.00  covering 
subscription  to  "Better  Fruit"  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Your  publication  is  improving  steadily 
and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  articles 
of  information  and  interest  contained  therein. 
Yours  very  truly,  H.  M.  Edgerton,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

"LARCH"  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

OP  ALLi  kinds 
Apple  and  Strawberry  Our  Specialty 
Give  us  a  trial 
BRIDAL  VEIL  LUMBERING  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


A  Paint  Book  for  the  Farm 


A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  a  booklet,  prepared 
by  expert  painters  especially  for  farmers'  use.  How  much 
paint  will  your  painter  need  for  your  house  ?  How  many 
coats  should  he  apply?  How  will  he  get  the  color  effect 
you  want  ?  Can  you  answer  these  questions  ?  If  not,  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  little  book.  It  will  also  tell  you 
that  paint  made  of 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil,  mixed  right  on  the  job,  is  the  best 
paint  for  any  use.  It  is  most  economical  too,  because  of 
the  service  it  gives.  Before  you  engage  a  painter,  ask  him 
if  he  is  a  "white-leader." 


Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 
Ask  for  Farm  Painting  Helps  No.  163 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your 
neighbor's  home,  ask  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter's  Book  for  the  Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York        Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 
(Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh.  National  Lead  &  Oil  Company) 


fit 


The  Cecilian 


THE  BEST 


Player  Piano 

AT  A 

Moderate  Price 


Several  models — $450.00— $500.00— $650.00— $750.00.  The  latest  88-note 
Cecilian  Player  Piano  contains  many  special  features — "Pneumatic  But- 
tons" for  bringing  out  the  melody  and  subduing  the  accompaniment. 
"Accent  Bellows,"  "Pianissimo  Button"  transposing  device,  etc.;  but  the 
most  important  exclusive  feature  of  the  $750.00  Cecilian  is  its  metal 
pneumatics  and  wind  chests,  ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTING  air  leakage 
and  correspondingly  hard  pumping  that  is  found  in  all  player  pianos 
after  a  couple  of  years'  use.  This  patented  metal  action  also  assures 
durability,  long  continued  service  without  the  attention  of  an  expert 
repairer,  even  under  the  most  trying  climatic  conditions. 

The  reliability  of  the  Cecilian  makes  it  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE 
PLAYER  PIANO  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOME.  Descriptive  booklets, 
prices  and  easy  terms  promptly  mailed  for  the  asking.  All  other  musical 
instruments  taken  in  payment  toward  a  Cecilian  and  convenient  terms 
for  the  balance.  Address 


Sherman  May  &  Co. 

Sixth  and  Morrison,  PortlanaYOregon 


Steinway,  A.  B.  Chase  and 
i&M  other  Fine  Pianos 


Apollo,  Cecillian  and  other 
Fine  Player  Pianos 
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30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 

112  Inches 
Wheels — 

34  Inches 
Demountable 

Rims 
Speed — 

45  Miles  per 

Hour 
Made  with 

2,  4  and  5 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip-cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.     SELF-STARTER,   IF  WANTED,  $20  EXTRA 


The  Center  Control 


By  B.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Nearly  every  builder  of  high  grade  ears  is  designing 
a  center  control. 

In  another  year,  cars  with  side  levers  which  block  a 
front  door  will  be  so  out-of-date  as  to  hardly  be  salable. 

Bear  this  in  mind  in  selecting  a  car.  The  side  lever 
car  is  now  a  back  number,  as  every  maker  knows. 

Left  Side  Drive 

In  some  cars  the  side  levers  are  merely  moved  to  the 
center.  That  idea  won't  do.  Men  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
reaching.    They  want  the  front  of  the  car  to  be  clear. 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  there  is  only  one  lever,  and  that  is 
placed  close  to  the  seat.  All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
by  moving  this  lever  only  three  inches  in  each  of  four 
directions. 

There  are  no  brake  levers,  for  both  the  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the  left  side  drive,  as  in 
electric  cars.  The  driver  sits  close  to  the  cars  which  he 
passes.  He  is  on  the  up  side  of  the  road.  In  making 
any  turn  which  crosses  a  road  he  is  sitting  where  he 
can  look  back. 

That  is  the  greatest  reason  for  the  center  control — to 
permit  of  the  left  side  drive.  Every  car  is  coming  to  it 
as  fast  as  models  can  be  changed.  The  side  levers  and 
the  right  side  drive  are  going  out  at  once. 

This  Year's  Sensation 

Reo  the  Fifth,  with  the  center  control,  has  been  this 
year's  sensation.  Our  spring  output  was  five  times 
oversold. 

In  all  the  25  years  I  have  spent  in  this  industry,  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  popular  car. 

It  is  this  amazing  demand  which  has  driven  makers 
to  the  immediate  adoption  of  center  control. 


But  That  Isn't  All 

There  are  other  reasons  beside  center  control  for  this 
car's  immense  popularity. 

It  is  the  final  result  of  my  25  years  spent  in  car  build- 
ing.  In  every  detail  it  marks  the  best  I  know. 

The  cars  are  built  under  my  supervision.  And  I  insist 
on  absolute  perfection. 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed,  before  and  after  treating. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing  machine  of  50  tons' 
capacity. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
The  parts  in  each  car  pass  a  thousand  inspections. 

Engines  are  put  through  five  severe  tests — 48  hours 
in  all. 

Finished  cars  are  tested  over  and  over. 

There  are  in  this  car  15  roller  bearings.  Ball  bear- 
ings are  nowhere  used,  save  in  the  clutch  and  fan. 

The  bodies  are  finished  in  17  coats.  The  seats  are 
luxurious.    The  tonneau  is  roomy. 

"With  a  lifetime's  reputation  at  stake  on  this  car,  men 
know  I  am  mighty  careful. 

Then  the  Price  of  $1,055 

And  the  underprice  has  been  another  sensation.  We 
fixed  the  initial  price  at  $1,055,  which  is  $200  below  any 
car  in  its  class. 

The  price  of  this  car  must  soon  be  advanced,  because 
of  advancing  materials.  It  is  much  too  low.  But  the 
price  remains  at  $1,055  while  our  present  materials  last. 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  sold  by  dealers  in  a  thousand  towns. 
Write  for  our  catalog,  showing  all  styles  of  bodies,  and 
we  will  tell  you  where  to  see  it.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co., 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CANADIAN  FACTORY,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 
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Official  Organ  of 
The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Published  in  the  Interest  of  Modern 
Fruit  Growing  and  Marketing 
All  Communications  Should  Be  Addressed  and 
Remittances  Made  Payable  to 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 

E.  H.  SHEPARD 
Editor  and  Publisher 
H.  C.  Ritz,  Assistant  Editor 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Contributing  Editor 
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A.  B.  Cordley,  Entomologist,  Corvallis 
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Advertising  Rates  on  Application 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  December  27, 
1906,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


The  Prune  Industry. — The  history  of 

the  prune  industry  of  the  Northwest  is 
very  interesting  in  many  ways.  Some 
years  ago  the  prune  industry  sprang 
prominently  into  existence  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  prunes  that  were 
grown  being  comparatively  small,  with 
the  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
As  a  consequence  prunes  brought  good 
prices.  The  result  was  that  many  prune 
orchards  were  planted,  both  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  different  sections 
of  the  Northwest.  Attention  was  given 
almost  exclusively  to  the  setting  of 
orchards  and  the  growing  of  prunes. 
The  result  was  that  the  large  output  of 
prunes  soon  exceeded  by  far  the  de- 
mand. Two  things  happened.  Many 
growers  dug  up  their  prune  orchards, 
and  those  who  were  far  sighted  enough 
and  had  good  business  sense  and  were 
in  a  financial  condition  to  continue 
growing  prunes,  went  at  it  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  solving  of  the  problem 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  market  for 
prunes,  building  up  a  demand  with  a 
wide  distribution.  Prunes  were  packed 
in  very  attractive  ten-pound  boxes  and 
small  gift  packages  were  put  up,  which 
were  distributed  on  various  public 
occasions.  Doctors  recognized  the  value 
of  prunes  as  a  diet  and  recommended 
dried  prunes  as  a  food  that  would  assist 
in  keeping  the  system  in  good  condi- 
tion by  creating  regularity  of  habits. 
Such  a  diet  was  especially  recom- 
mended to  people  of  sedentary  habits, 


people  working  in  offices  and  people 
closely  confined.  In  a  comparatively 
few  years,  through  this  kind  of  work 
and  various  other  methods  with  which 
the  writer  is  not  familiar,  the  demand 
for  prunes  commenced  increasing,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  people 
who  have  prune  orchards  are  realizing 
a  splendid  profit  per  acre.  Again  it  may 
be  said,  a  few  years  ago  comparatively 
few  fresh  prunes  were  shipped  East, 
but  with  the  splendid  refrigerator  cars 
it  was  found  that  fresh  prunes  could  be 
laid  down  in  Eastern  markets  in  prime 
condition.  It  was  found  there  was  a 
splendid  demand  for  such  and  a  large 
consumption.  In  fact,  last  year,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  prunes,  insti- 
tutions like  penitentaries,  insane  asy- 
lums, homes  for  the  aged  and  for  chil- 
dren, that  before  had  used  evaporated 
prunes  on  their  bills  of  fare,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  had  to  eliminate 
evaporated  prunes.  In  view  of  the 
increased  demand  and  the  moderate 
supply,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
ample,  it  seems  that  the  prune  industry 
will  continue  to  be  very  profitable. 
Prunes  are  grown  to  perfection  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  Clarke  County  in  Washington 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  prunes  of 
very  high  quality.  The  prune  industry 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  is  also  large, 
and  great  quantities  are  raised  in 
Southern  Idaho,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  Northwest.  Many 
prune  orchards  are  being  set,  and  with 
the  better  understanding  of  marketing 
problems  and  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion one  seems  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  demand  will  keep  pace  with 
the  supply  and  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  very  profitable  one. 


Protection  Against  Diseases. — During 
the  last  few  years  the  general  public 
has  begun  to  comprehend  how  rapidly 
diseases  are  spread  through  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  cleanliness.  People 
first  learned  that  the  mosquito  was 
one  of  the  worst  insects  for  carrying 
malaria.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  what  sanitary  conditions 
have  done  is  the  work  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment along  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
way  of  sanitation  work,  which  enabled 
white  men  to  live  in  good  health  while 
constructing  the  canal,  where  before, 
while  the  French  had  charge  of  this 
work,  the  employes  died  by  the  thou- 
sands. Rut  perhaps  the  worst  carrier 
of  all  diseases  is  the  ever  present  fly. 
Some  enterprising  man  has  invented  a 
little  article,  something  similar  to  a 
miniature  tennis  racket,  which  is  called 
"swat  the  fly."  Everybody  today  is 
swatting  the  fly.  On  nearly  all  doors 
and  windows  in  houses  all  over  the 
country  we  find  screens  to  keep  the 
flies  out,  and  when  one  does  get  in  it 
is  killed  with  the  swatter.  It  is  well 
known  that  manure  heaps  and  out-of- 
door  closets  are  not  only  great  breed- 
ing places  for  flies,  but  from  such 
places  all  kinds  of  diseases  are  carried. 
Country  people  in  particular  should 
give  close  attention  to  sanitary  condi- 


tions prevailing  on  the  farm.  Out-of- 
door  closets  should  be  eliminated  as 
fast  as  possible.  Where  running  water 
can  be  had  good  plumbing  can  be  put 
in,  but  every  farmer  and  orchardist 
does  not  have  running  water  and  the 
water  has  to  come  from  a  well  by 
pumping.  An  invention  has  been  put 
on  the  market  called  the  sanitary  closet, 
and  as  health  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter it  would  be  wise  for  every  farmer 
who  does  not  have  plumbing  through- 
out his  house  to  investigate  this  closet, 
which  is  being  sold  by  the  Sanitary 
Closet  Company,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
whose  advertisement  appears  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue.  Complete  par- 
ticulars in  the  way  of  price  lists  and 
descriptions  will  be  furnished  upon 
request. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products 

Show. — Portland  for  several  years  has 
given  annually  a  wonderful  attraction 
in  the  way  of  the  Portland  Rose  Show. 
The  Rose  Show  has  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  attraction,  a  festival  and 
jollification.  The  Oregon  Horticultural 
Society  has  always  held  its  meeting  and 
given  an  annual  exhibition  of  apples 
which  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
everybody.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn 
that  the  business  people  of  Oregon, 
though  the  Commercial  Club,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  public  organi- 
zations, have  volunteered  to  assist  by 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  financ- 
ing a  show,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
before  been  given  in  the  Northwest. 
Portland  will  hold  this  year  the  first 
show  of  the  "Pacific  Northwest  Land 
Products  Show."  This  is  to  be  given  in 
November.  The  wisdom  of  giving  the 
Land  Products  Show  instead  of  an 
apple  show  alone  will  command  the 
interest  of  all  farming  industries  and 
all  business  men  throughout  the  entire 
Northwest.  We  feel  justified  in  saying 
in  advance  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  shows  ever  held  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  As  soon  as  complete 
information  and  data  is  out  in  refer- 
ence to  the  show,  prizes,  etc.,  "Better 
Fruit"  will  furnish  the  information 
through  its  columns,  feeling  that  all  of 
the  readers  of  "Better  Fruit,"  both  in 
the  Northwest  and  in  the  East,  will  be 
very  much  interested. 


This  is  a  special  prune  edition.  No 
other  horticultural  paper,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  ever  published  an  edition 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  prune  indus- 
try. "Better  Fruit'  'is  up-to-date  in  its 
recognition  of  the  prune  industry,  and 
in  a  desire  to  promote  a  worthy  and 
profitable  business  has  seen  fit  to  de- 
vote the  August  edition  to  the  prune 
industry.  Articles  on  every  feature  of 
the  prune  business  are  contained  in  the 
columns  of  this  edition,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  all  prune  growers,  to 
those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the 
industry  and  to  dealers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  both  green  and  evap- 
orated prunes.  The  articles  are  well 
written  and  this  edition  is  well  illus- 
trated with  views  pertaining  to  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  prunes. 
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A  Big  Fruit  Crop  This  Year  "Spells" 

"Lots  of  Money  for  the  Fruit  Grower" 


You'll  Want 
An  Auto 

EVERYBODY 
DOES 

INVESTIGATE 

4  and  6 
Cylinder  Cars 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 
BOISE 


jm*&3 

Represents 

78  Years' 

Manufacturing 

Experience 

11  Years' 

Automobile 

Experience 

i  Years' 

6-Cylinder 

Experience 


Represented  by 

IN  OREGON 

WASHINGTON 

AND  IDAHO 

30  Years  in  Business  in  the  Northwest 


Every  prune  grower  should  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
"Better  Fruit"  is  doing  in  devoting 
practically  all  of  the  space  in  the 
August  edition  for  the  benefit  and 
advancement  of  the  prune  industry. 
"Better  Fruit'  has  done  more  for  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  Northwest  than 
all  the  other  publications  combined. 
The  prune  grower  will  find  "Better 
Fruit"  will  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion in  every  issue  on  general  subjects. 
Every  edition  of  "Better  Fruit"  will  be 
far  more  general  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past  and  will  contain  articles  per- 
taining to  every  kind  of  fruit  that  is 
grown,  in  which  the  prune  industry 
will  play  a  prominent  part  from  now 
on.  We  believe  every  prune  grower 
should  subscribe  to  "Better  Fruit," 
price  one  dollar  per  year,  and  we  feel 
sure  every  prune  grower  will  get  value 
received. 

The  Indiana  Apple  Show. — Announce- 
ments are  out  for  the  Indiana  Apple 
Show,  to  be  held  November  13-19,  1912, 
at  Indianapolis.  The  show  was  a  great 
success  last  year  and  this  year  efforts 
are  being  made  to  make  it  not  only 
more  attractive  but  larger  in  every 
way.  Prizes  will  be  given  for  one  hun- 
dred and  five  different  plate  varieties, 
also  for  one  box  each  of  twenty  of  the 
principal  varieties,  and  for  five  and 
twenty-five  box  exhibits  in  ten  differ- 
ent varieties.  Further  information  and 
particulars  can  be  secured  by  writing 
C.  G.  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  In- 
diana Apple  Show,  Indianapolis. 


M)otjrapfn> 


Bearing  this  label  is  the  kind  of 
printing  that  one  likes  to  use,  for 
it  is  good  printing  all  through. 
Send  for  samples  of  what  you  need 


Labels,  Cartons,  Cut-Outs,  Posters 
and  Commercial  Work 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


PORTLAND 


SAN  ERANCISCO 

SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 
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Our  apple  buds.     Photo  July  25,  1912  Our  two-year  apple.    Photo  July  25,  1912 


You  Will  Find  Nothing  to  Surpass  This  in  Any  State  in  the  Union 

The  careful  orchardist  who  considers  quality  and  service  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  trees  like  that,  grown  and 
delivered  by  a  concern  like  the  Washington  Nursery  Co. 

To  the  man  who  wants  some  extra  large  trees  we  will  call  attention  to  those  two  year  above.  We  have  exactly 
the  same  stock  in  Newtown,  Spitzenberg,  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  Wagener  and  Mackintosh. 

Here  are  recent  comments  of  customers,  salesmen  and  deliverymen.  They  all  breathe  satisfaction.  We  deliv- 
ered nearly  twelve  thousand  individual  orders  last  season.  We  have  any  number  of  similar  expressions.  Names 
on  application. 

Some  Recent  Comments  from  Customers 


Lenore,  Idaho,  May  24th,  1912.  "People 
are  getting  interested  in  this  section  in 
fruit,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the  business 
as  your  stock  is  surely  first  class." 

Lakeview,  Oregon,  May  27th,  1912.  "Every- 
body is  so  well  pleased  with  trees.  Your 
methods  are  certainly  good;  can  do  busi- 
ness for  vou  with  pleasure." 

Huntley,  Montana,  June  8th,  1912.  "Our 
trees  delivered  this  spring  were  certainly 
the  finest  lot  that  ever  came  into  Huntley, 
and  we  are  getting  some  excellent  adver- 
tising through  customers  who  received 
them.  The  deliveryman  said  they  were 
the  best  he  ever  handled,  and  he  has  deliv- 
ered for  several  nurseries  every  year.  He 
had  trees  from  other  nurseries  at  his 
garage  at  the  time  ours  were  being  deliv- 
ered and  the  comparison  was  something 
painful — for  the  other  fellows.  An  old 
nurseryman  and  experienced  planter  said 
our  trees  had  the  best  root  system  he  ever 
saw." 

Newberg,  Oregon,  March  28th,  1912.  "I 
have  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  root  sys- 
tem of  your  apple  trees  with  those  of 
several  other  nurseries  this  spring  and 
must  say  you  have  them  all  beaten.  In  the 
other  fellow's  lot,  what  might  have  been  a 
splendid  tree  is  spoiled  in  digging — yours 
were  cut  long  and  there  were  no  split  up 
roots.  You  can  rely  on  my  future  orders 
for  apple  trees." 

Tacoma,   Wash.,    May   5th,   1912.  "Mr. 

 ,  deliveryman  of  Milton,  Wash., 

also  handled  other  trees  too,  but  said  ours 
were  far  ahead  of  any  he  had  ever  seen 
and  would  handle  no  others  this  year." 

Clagstone,  Idaho,  May  4th,  1912.  "The 
stock  you  sent  my  customers  this  spring 
was  fine  and  gave  satisfaction  in  every 
instance." 


Helix,  Ore.,  March  29th,  1912.  "We  are 
well  pleased  with  your  stock." 

Portland,    Ore.,    April   1st,   1912.  "Mr. 

 writes  that  you  sent  us  a  fine 

looking  lot  of  trees." 

Valleyford,  Wash.,  April  2d,  1912.  "Every 
customer  was  well  pleased  with  the  stock 
and  when  in  need  of  any  more  I  think  you 
will  get  their  orders." 

Jerome,  Idaho,  April  7th,  1912.  "Trees 
received  in  good  shape  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory." 

Missoula,  Mont.,  April  8th,  1912.  "One 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  that  all  of  the 
customers  are  well  pleased  with  the  stock 
you  delivered  to  them.  I  never  get  tired 
of  recommending  your  stock." 

Ford,  Idaho,  April  8th,  1912.  "The  stock 
is  in  good  condition  and  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  in  any  country." 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  April  12th,  1912.  "The 
trees  opened  up  all  O.K.  and  were  a  fine 
lot.    Everybody  pleased." 

Sandpoint,  Idaho,  April  12th,  1912.  "Will 
say  they  were  the  nicest  trees  that  came  to 
this  town.  I  saw  some  of  the  other  nursery 
stock  they  were  very  poor  beside  of  ours." 

Sunnyside,  Wash.,  March  11th,  1912.  "The 
trees  were  received  in  good  order  and  are 
planted,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  take 
proper  care  of  them.  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  liberality  and  assure  you  we  shall 
always  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Wash- 
ington Nurserv  Company." 

Kiona,  Wash.,  March  14th,  1912.  "They 
are  as  fine  trees  as  I  ever  saw.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

North  Yakima,  Wash.,  March  30th,  1912. 
"The  trees  you  sent  came  in  good  time 
and  in  good  condition.  Ora  hauled  thena 
out  and  heeled  them  in  and  told  me  they 
were  the  best  lot  of  trees  he  had  ever  seen." 


Independence,  Ore.,  March  10th,  1912. 
"Trees  and  everything  giving  splendid  sat- 
isfaction, both  here  and  Monmouth." 

Centerville,  Wash.,  March  25th,  1912. 
"The  trees  and  berries  arrived  last  week 
in  excellent  condition  and  are  fine.  We 
surely  are  well  pleased  with  them  and  are 
certainly  grateful  to  you  for  your  splendid 
treatment  of  us." 

Rosemary  Orchard,  Penticton,  B.  C,  May 
1st,  1912.  "I  beg  to  inform  you  with  much 
thankfulness  and  pleasure  that  your  trees 
arrived  perfectly  safe,  with  the  card  notice 
to  be  on  hand  upon  their  arrival.  They 
are  the  finest  trees  I  have  ever  seen,  sur- 
passing all  my  expectations.  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  one-year-old  Spitzenberg  trees 
you  sent  me  three  years  ago  are  bearing 
this  year." 

Sheridan,  Ore.,  July  29,  1912.  "Will  you 
accept  an  order  from  me  for  150  to  300 
fruit  trees,  mostly  Newtown  Pippins,  for 
delivery  at  Willamina,  Oregon,  any  time  in 
November?  These  trees  are  for  the  purpose 
of  resetting  tracts  in  a  large  orchard  here 
of  which  I  have  charge,  and  the  people 
seeing  the  condition  and  growth  of  trees  I 
bought  from  you  in  the  spring  of  1911, 
wish  me  to  get  trees  from  you  for  replacing 
missing  ones  in  their  orchard  tracts.  I  have 
not  counted  up  yet  to  know  just  how  many 
I  will  need,  but  will  do  so  on  receiving  an 
answer  from  you,  and  let  you  know  at 
once.  I  wish  to  do  the  replacing  by  the 
last  of  November.  My  trees  I  purchased 
from  you  and  planted  in  March,  1911,  num- 
bering 870  trees,  have  done  splendidly  and 
exploded  the  idea  of  not  planting  irrigated 
trees  on  non-irrigated  land.  I  lost  from 
death  or  failure  to  grow  four  trees  out  of 
the  shipment  of  870.  Kindly  let  me  hear 
from  you  about  this  matter." 


We  want  the  business  of  every  discriminating  buyer,  large  or  small.  We  grow  good  stock  on  clean  soil  and 
mature  it  before  digging.  We  cultivate  incessantly  and  develop  a  perfect  root  system.  We  handle  our  stock  in  a 
systematic  manner  from  the  time  it  is  planted  as  a  seedling,  all  through  the  grafting,  budding,  growing,  digging, 
packing  and  shipping.  If  we  did  not  feel  we.  could  please  you  we  would  rather  not  try  to  fill  your  order.  But  we 
know  we  can  satisfy  you. 

Over  twice  the  business  on  our  books  today  than  at  same  date  a  year  ago. 

GOOD  REASON— QUALITY  AND  SERVICE. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO.,  Toppenish,  Washington 

MR.  SALESMAN,  IF  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  WRITE  US 
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THE  NATIONAL  APPLE  COMPANY  H0<£SfE 

Desires  to  make  permanent  connections  in  each  large  city  of  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  the  beautiful  and  delicious 

CHRISTMAS  APPLE 
The  Hood  River  Blood  Red  Spitzenberg 

WBLTE  US 

NATIONAL  APPLE  COMPANY,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


The  World -Famous  Italian  Prune 

By  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  Horticulturist,  Oregon  State  Experiment  Station 


PROBABLY  no  fruit  has  gone  through 
more  vicissitudes  than  the  Italian 
prune.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
probably  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
the  industry  was  overdone,  but  this 


was  due  to  several  very  well-known 
causes.  People  did  not  understand 
how  to  grow  the  prune  and  knew  still 
less  about  how  to  evaporate  and 
process  it,  consequently  large  quanti- 


J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SOHN 

Fruit  Brokers  and  Importers 


HAMBURG 
GERMANY 


Est.  1835 


Sales  Room  "Fruchthof" 


Cables  "Luttenson" 


Speciality  in  Finest  Table  Apples  Packed  in  Boxes 

Please  note  that  we  sell  all  apples  personally 

C.  W.  WILMEROTH,  P.O.Box  1898,  Seattle, Washington 


Oregon  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Western  Vareties  for  Western  Growers 


'NEW  OREGON"  

Heaviest  yielding,  most 
uniform  main  crop  straw- 
berry; rich  deep  red, 
solid  clear  through;  flavor 
the  finest,  season  the 
longest. 

"NEW  OREGON" 
excells  all  others. 

Plants  ready 
in  September. 

See  Catalog. 


OUR  "DIAMOND"  QUALITY  Strawberry  Plants 

are  large  and  healthy  with  heavy  roots  and  full  crowns.    Grown  hy  the  most  approved 

methods  for  plant  production. 

T*T"1*  B    ^7"  A  WTTIT^T  H5">    we  °^er  are         fading  commercial 

"™"  "  "  "  A  JJ  sorts;  our  select  strains  are  the  true 

ones  and  plants  are  the  hest  that  can  he  produced. 


^X1*  Shipments  begin  in  September  and  yon  should  order  early  for 
delivery  in  season.    For  prices  and  description  see  our  catalog. 


32  page  hook  on  Strawherry  Culture  FREE. 

Portland  Seed  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon 


ties  of  poorly  dried  prunes  were  forced 
on  an  unadvertised  market  and  the 
trade  rebelled,  but  we  find  this  condi- 
tion is  changed  now.  The  prune  is  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition  and  has 
every  indication  of  continuing  so.  In 
Oregon,  for  example,  it  is  the  second 
fruit  of  importance  and  some  years 
ranks  first.  There  is  a  revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  planting  at  this  time  and 
many  Easterners  are  buying  up  large 
acreages  and  planting  them  to  the 
prune.  Recently  one  of  the  largest 
dried  fruit  buyers  in  the  country  has 
come  to  Oregon  and  is  investing 
heavily  in  prunes,  believing  that  one 
of  the  finest  investments  is  that  of  the 
Italian  prune.  He  stated  that  the  indi- 
cations all  pointed  this  out  very 
strongly  and  that  the  demand  was 
greater  than  the  supply.  Ten  years 
ago  a  certain  foreign  jobber  refused  to 
take  Italian  prunes  as  a  gift.  Two 
years  ago  his  first  order  was  for  30,600 
pounds. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  prune  is 
becoming  just  as  famous  as  our  apples 
and  pears.  While  phenomenal  profits 
are  not  realized,  a  very  good  income 
can  be  obtaind  on  the  investment. 
Prunes  pay  from  $80  to  $300  per  acre 
net  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap 
land  adapted  to  the  prune.  It  tends  to 
be  more  regular  in  bearing  habits  than 
some  of  our  other  fruits.  It  requires 
less  technical  skill  to  grow  prunes  than 
any  other  class  of  fruit.  There  are 
few  insects  and  troublesome  pests 
which  attack  prunes,  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  work  prunes  are  grown  very 
profitably.  This  means  that  many  of 
the  prune  growers  are  careless.  The 
great  needs  of  the  prune  growers  are 
better  co-operation,  better  organiza- 
tion and  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
yields  can  be  greatly  increased  in  all 
cases  if  better  methods  are  pursued. 
The  new  orchards  are  receiving  the 
same  attention  that  is  being  given  to 
our  apples  and  pear  orchards.  For- 
eign countries  are  demanding  more  and 
more  of  the  fruit,  and  there  are  certain 
prune  by-products  that  we  are  paying 
no  attention  to  that  could  be  developed 
into  large  industries.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  has  got  a  monopoly  on  the 
Italian  prune 
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Yakima  County 
Horticultural  Union 

NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager 
Established  1901;  an  eleven-year  period  of  steady  growth 

If  interested  in  Peaches,  Pears,  Prunes,  Plums  or  Apples, 
in  straight  or  mixed  cars,  we  ask  your  correspondence 

Our  "BLUE  RIBBON" 
and  "RED  RIBBON" 

Brands  are  the  best  that  YAKIMA  Y ALLEY  produces 


Fancy  Fruits  Our  Specialty 


Terminal  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co. 

A  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT,  MODERN  THROUGHOUT, 
AT  THIRD  AND  HOYT  STREETS,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Fruit  growers  or  apple  growers  and  dealers  of  the  Western  markets  in  and  around 
Portland,  who  have  watched  the  markets  closely  for  the  past  few  years,  have  learned  that 
in  the  spring  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  apples,  and  that  they  usually  bring  good 
prices  if  they  are  in  good  condition.  There  is  only  one  way  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition for  spring  consumption,  and  that  is  to  put  them  in  cold  storage. 

We  offer  the  best  of  cold  storage  facilities  in  the  city  of  Portland  and  solicit  corre- 
spondence from  all  the  associations  and  fruit  growers  in  general  who  want  to  store  fruit 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter  to  be  used  in  the  spring. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  further  particulars. 

TERMINAL  ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE  CO. 

THIRD  AND  HOYT  STREETS,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  0.  A.  C. 

■Pi-pct  O.  A.  C.  is  an  institution  with  a  history,  an  honorable  and  glorious  history 

J.  lISu  0f  nearly  fifty  years'  service  in  the  cause  of  industrial  education. 
^PPftnd        ^"       nas  Sra<iuated  more  than  1,200  young  men  and  women  who  are 

QCl'UiJ.U.  now  engaged  in  "dignifying  the  industries"  of  Oregon. 

Third  °-  A-  c-  was  attended  by  2,868  students  in  1911-12. 

"FrmrtVl  O.  A.  C.  has  27  modern,  well  equipped  buildings,  affording  every  oppor- 

£  UU1  1)11  tunity  for  advancement  in  the  study  of  its  industrial  courses. 

Tpi-ft-Vi  O.  A.  C.  offers  nine  distinct  courses,  namely,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science 

Xllbll  and  Art,  Forestry,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 

Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Commerce,  Pharmacy  and  Music. 

QiyfU  0.  A.  C.  offers  Winter  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Domestic 

OULUiU  Science  and  Art,  Mechanic  Arts,  Commerce  and  Music. 

S6V6nth   O.  A.  C.  employs  150  officers,  instructors  and  research  assistants. 

TM  CrVltVl  O.  A-  is  the  largest  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Oregon,  and  is 
XilgllWl  numbered  among  the  largest  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ninth   °-  A-  c-  leads  all  institutions  of  the  Union  in  Horticulture. 

Ton+Vi    O-  Al       nas  a  cadet  regiment  that  is  ranked  among  the  most  efficient 
X  Oil bll   college  military  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
■nnauYvn+li   °-  A-  c-  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  anywhere.  Corvallis, 
.uloVollbll  the  "Heart  of  the  Valley,'5  has  paved  streets,  sparkling  mountain  water, 
perfect  sewer  system,  eleven  churches,  and  no  saloons. 
TwolffVi    O.  A.  C.  is  a  democratic  and  cosmopolitan  institution.    It  welcomes  the 
X  WOll  til   Sons  and  daughters  of  every  state  and  every  nationality,  but  particularly 
citizens  of  Oregon.    Its  mission  is  to  serve  the  people. 

THE  OPENING  DATE  IS  SEPTEMRER  20,  1912. 
For  information,  address  H.  M.  Tennant,  Registrar,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 


Puget  Sound  Prune  Growing 

Large  and  successful  prune  growing 
in  our  Northwestern  country  runs  far- 
ther north  than  one  might  infer  from 
the  reading  of  the  interesting  article  on 
the  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Western  Farmer.  One  of  the  finest 
orchards  of  the  Italian  prune  that  I 
remember  to  have  seen  was  that  of  the 
Moggridge  Bros.,  in  British  Columbia, 
a  little  south  of  the  Fraser  Biver.  It 
contained  some  fifty  acres  in  area. 
There  is  a  still  larger  orchard  of  the 
same  prune  near  East  Sound,  on  Orcas 
Island,  in  San  Juan  County.  The  fruit 
is  also  largely  grown  in  this  (Skagit) 
and  Whatcome  Counties.  And  as  to  the 
producing  capabilities  of  the  Italian 
prune  here  on  Puget  Sound,  I  may  cite 
my  own  orchard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Skagit  Biver,  which  gives  an  annual 
yield  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre; 
and  the  orchard  is  kept  in  grass  and 
pastured  nine  months  of  the  year 
besides. 

This  prnne  as  grown  here  is  much 
larger  in  size  than  that  grown  east  of 
the  Cascades — the  fruit  absorbing  a 
great  deal  of  water  from  our  moist 
atmosphere — and  when  fully  ripe  is 
soft.  Hence  it  is  a  difficult  fruit  to 
handle  in  the  drying  process;  nor  does 
it  ship  well.  But  of  late  there  is  a 
demand  for  our  prunes  in  the  preserv- 
ing plants,  which  take  them  before  the 
ripening  process  is  perfected. — Western 
Farmer. 


Farming  Chances 

The  government  does  not  think  that 
farming  is  overdone.  In  fact,  it  believes 
that  the  unemployed  should  be  more 
generally  distributed  on  the  farms,  and, 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  it  has  just  issued  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Agricultural  Opportuni- 
ties," which  can  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  department  in  Washington. 
The  bulletin  discusses  briefly  the  cli- 
mate, surface,  soil,  irrigation  and  dry 
farming  (where  practiced),  principal 
crops,  stock  raising,  prices  of  land  and 
inducements  to  settlers,  farm  expenses 
and  general  inducements  of  different 
sections,  including  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  the  North  Central  states,  the 
South  Central  states,  the  Western  states, 
including  Alaska,  and  the  southern 
group  of  Western  states,  including  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Those  interested  are 
told  where  they  can  get  fuller  informa- 
tion.— F.  J.  Dyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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C.  H.  WEAVER  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Pacific  Coast  Fruits 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Grapes 

Dried  Fruits,  Etc. 

65  and  67  West  South  Water  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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DAVIDSON  FRUIT  CO.,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Sell  Prunes  on  Trees  for  $35 

Prunes  of  the  Milton-  Freewater  dis- 
trict have  been  sold,  for  $35  a  ton  on 
the  trees.  This  means  the  entire  crop 
that  is  handled  by  the  Milton  Fruit- 
growers' Union,  Manager  H.  D.  Lamb 
announcing  the  sale  to  the  Gibson  Fruit 
Company  of  Chicago  yesterday.  It  is 
expected  that  some  100  cars  will  be 
shipped  this  year.  While  the  price  is 
five  dollars  a  ton  better  than  that  of 
last  year  the  crop  this  year  will  be 
appreciably  smaller,  according  to  fruit- 
growers, amounting  to  something  like 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  yield  of  1910. 
However,  the  yield  will  be  nearly  nor- 
mal, that  of  last  season  being  far  in 
excess  of  the  average  prune  yield.  The 
price  of  $35  a  ton  net  to  the  grower  is 
equivalent  to  about  $48  or  $50  straight 
sales,  fruit  packed  and  delivered  f.o.b., 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  fruit- 
growers' organization.  Most  of  the 
orchardists  are  well  pleased  with  the 
sale,  although  some  believe  it  would 
have  been  better  policy  to  wait  until 
fall  to  sell. 

Walla  Walla  Valley  prunes  are  in 
demand  and  every  prune  in  the  entire 
district  will  be  gobbled  up  before  it  is 
ripe  if  the  growers  will  sell.  Buyers 
have  already  gone  through  the  country 
and  have  picked  up  many  of  the  choice 
lots,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  big  Milton 
deal,  the  largest  prune  sale,  in  all  prob- 


ability, that  will  be  made  in  the  valley 
this  year.  Buyers  are  much  impressed 
with  the  outlook  for  prunes  in  the  val- 
ley and  have  expressed  themselves 
that  this  section  yields  the  best  prunes 
in  the  world.  Bay  Ellis,  representative 
of  an  Oregon  nursery,  thus  went  on 
record  on  his  last  visit  to  the  valley; 
and  none  of  the  buyers  but  was  willing 
to  admit  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  is  pro- 
ducing the  best  prunes  on  the  market. — 
Walla  Walla  (Washington)  Union. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Am  very  much  pleased  with  your  magazine, 
as  are  all  the  others  in  this  locality.  Yours 
very  truly,  W.  J.  Higgins,  White,  Salmon, 
Washington. 
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.00  PER  ACRE 

"and  Up.  EASY  PAYMENTS 

Productive  soil,  mild  cHmate,  fine  water, 
good  roads,  close  markets,  unsurpassed 
school  and  social  advantages.  Yearly 
Rainfall  45  inches.   Now,  while  you  think 
of  it,  write  for  the  latest  issue  of 
"THE  SOUTHERN  HOMESEEKER," 
other  literature  and  low  excursion  rates. 
^     \  Address,  F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Ap'l  Agt, 
fU&lAfi       Norfolk  and  Western  Ry., 
IfllRYff J  Box  3047  Roanoke,  Va. 


HOOD  RIVER 

Box  Nailing  Press 


The  real  original  nailing  press  that 
helped  make  Hood  River  apples  fam- 
ous by  eliminating  box  bruises,  is 
now  being  manufactured  and  placed 
on  sale.  The  most  economical,  con- 
venient and  best  nailing  press  on 
the  market.  For  particulars  and 
price  list  write  to 


W.  G.  SNOW,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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The  Sykes  Sorting  and  Packing  Table 


A  distinct  advancement  in  sorting  and  packing. 

The  sorting  and  packing  become  one  continuous  operation,  with  the  entire  creAV  working  as 
one  unit. 

A  better  graded  and  packed  box  in  less  time  and  at  lower  cost  cannot  help  but  appeal  to  you. 

There  is  less  handling  of  the  fruit,  a  closer  grade,  a  larger  output  with  the  same  sized  crew,  and 
a  consequent  lowering  cost  of  the  finished  product  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

Light  in  weight  and  occupying  but  little  space,  it  can  be  used  equally  well  either  for  packing  in 
the  orchard  or  packing  house. 

If  saving  $  $  $  $  in  your  sorting  and  packing  interests  you,  write  us  concerning  the  Sykes  Table. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Michigan  49  North  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Seattle,  Washington. — The  following 
statistics  have  been  published  in  refer- 
ence to  Seattle,  which  indicate  the 
wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  of 
one  of  the  magnificent  cities  of  the 
Northwest.  The  statistics  published 
about  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Spokane  are  all  indicative  of  the 
immense  prosperity  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  exists  in  all  the  smaller 
towns  and  farming  communities  of  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Seattle  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Located  on  Puget  Sound, 
an  arm  of  Pacific,  it  possesses  one  of 
the  finest  deep  water  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  city  rests  on  a  series  of 
hills  between  Puget  Sound,  the  west 
boundary,  and  Lake  Washington,  the 


east  boundary,  while  two  large  lakes, 
Green  Lake  and  Lake  Union  are 
are  entirely  within  its  limits.  The 
Olympic  Mountains  tower  to  the  west- 
ward with  the  Cascades  to  the  east- 
ward, and  beautiful  Mt.  Rainier  com- 
pletes the  picture  to  the  south,  the  hills, 
lakes,  sound  and  mountains  forming  a 
natural  setting  which  is  incomparable. 
Commercially  Seattle  has  more  com- 
merce, more  manufacturing,  more  rail- 
roads, more  population  than  any  city  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Population  (1910  census)  237,194 

Population  (1911  directory)  280,485 

1910  Bank  clearances   $590,093,364.00 

1910  Bank  deposits    74,943,405.00 

1910  Postoffice  receipts    1,000,512.67 

1910  Customs  receipts    1,157,490.96 


1910  Building  permits    17,418,078.00 

1910  Exports    46,278,807.00 

1910  Imports    49,812,233.00 

1910  Tonnage  through  port,  tons  5,368,453 
Assessed  valuation  of  city  (48%)  $205,262,448.00 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  city   10,661,380.00 

Paved  streets,  miles    140 

Planked  streets,  miles    101 

Water  mains,  miles   425 

Light  circuits,  miles  1,129 

Cluster  lights,  miles    16 

Graded  streets,  miles    522 

Sidewalks,  miles    840 

Gas  mains,  miles    352 

Sewers,  miles    303 

Street  railways,  miles   221 

Area  of  city — Land,  square  miles   58 

Water,  square  miles    36 

Total,  square  miles    96 

Salt  water  shore  line,  miles   40 

Fresh  water  shore  line,  miles   40 

The  city  owns  its  own  light  and  water  plants. 


WEIL,  TURNBULL  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

NINTH  LARGEST  CITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Will  sell  your  goods  at  auction  or  at  private  sale.  We  have  a  large  interest  in  the  United  Fruit  Auction 
Company  here  and  will  guarantee  best  possible  results  and  prompt  remittance.  Correspond  with  us  if  you 
contemplate  doing  business  in  Detroit,  AVe  will  furnish  references  that  will  justify  you  in  making  us  your 
Detroit  connection. 
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A  Money  and  Fruit  Saver 


A  HIGHER  STANDARD 


BETTER  FRUIT 


The  successful  orchardists  of  the  Northwest  are  using  the  Palmer  Bucket  because  it  is 
necessary  in  the  proper  handling  of  fruit.    It  saves  the  bruises  and  scratches. 

If  your  hardware  store  has  them,  they  will  show  you  how  the  bucket  is  operated;  or  send 
$1.50  and  we  will  forward  one  by  express. 


Palmer 
Fruit 
Picking 
Bucket 


THE  START 


PARTLY  OPENED 


PALMER  BUCKET  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Do  You  Know? 

THAT  NOW-A-DAYS 

The  automobile  replaces  the  ox-cart 

The  flying  machine  the  stage  coach 

The  wireless  the  pony  express 

The  graphaphone  the  lady  conversationalist 

AND  THAT  THE 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

Is  up  with  the  times,  catering  to  the  up-to-date  demand 
of  the  American  people 


No  order  is  too  small  nor  none  too  large 


to  be  given  proper  attention 


413-415  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building 


SALEM,  OREGON 
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Will  Be  First  Big  Land  Show 

Portland  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  first 
big  land  show  ever  held  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  A  local  committee  of  busi- 
ness men,  which  was  making  plans  for 
an  apple  show  this  winter,  has  become 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  and 
decided  not  to  limit  the  exhibits  to  one 
product  of  the  soil,  but  to  include  all. 
Every  Pacific  Northwest  State  will  be 
invited  to  participate  with  exhibits,  and 
the  only  thing  that  is  worrying  the 
local  committee  is  to  find  a  location  big 
enough  to  house  all  the  farm  products 
that  will  be  gathered  here.  The  assur- 
ance is  given,  however,  that  a  suitable 
place  will  be  provided,  even  if  a  tem- 
porary structure  has  to  be  built.  Plans 
so  far  made  provide  for  the  holding  of 
the  land  show  during  the  final  two 
weeks  of  November  or  early  December. 
At  that  time  the  Northwest  States  will 
have  harvested  the  biggest  crops  in 
their  history,  and  the  farmer  will  have 
something  worth  while  to  show  to  the 
less  favored  people  in  the  cities  and  of 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

G.  E.  A.  Bond,  for  three  years  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Spokane  National 
Apple  Show,  has  been  engaged  as  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  coming  land 
show  and  headed  by  the  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Oregon  Development 
League,  practically  all  organizations  of 
influence  in  the  state,  have  given  the 
proposed  show  their  hearty  support.  It 
is  the  plan  to  make  this  land  show  an 
annual  event  in  Portland,  and  it  is 
expected  it  will  grow  in  importance 
with  each  passing  year.  It  is  expected 
to  prove  as  big  an  attraction  for  the 
winter  as  the  annual  Rose  Festival  is 
for  the  summer. — Exchange. 

Portland  Land  Products  Show 

THE  Pacific  Northwest  Land  Prod- 
ucts Show  will  be  held  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Horticultural  Society,  Novem- 
ber 18  to  23  inclusive,  and  full  explana- 
tory literature  and  premium  lists  will 
be  sent  out  in  the  near  future.  This 
show  is  the  expanding  of  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  the  Oregon  Apple  Show, 
after  careful  consideration  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  officers  of 
the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  a  conclusion  reached  that  the 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  many 
branches  of  agriculture  should  be  rec- 
ognized, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
orchardists.  Therefore  every  district 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be  invited 
to  arrange  for  competitive  exhibition, 
collective  displays  of  all  orchard  and 
soil  products  grown  in  and  best 
adapted  to  their  respective  localities. 
To  the  orchardist,  districts,  commer- 
cial clubs  and  other  exhibitors  will  be 
offered  attractive  cash  and  other  pre- 
miums of  value  as  an  inducement  to 
exhibit  in  classes  competing  for  pre- 
miums the  best  of  their  commercial 
fruits  and  products. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products 
Show  will  be  educational  in  character 
and  all  its  purposes,  and  by  collecting 


August 

Orenco 
Trees 

Hold  the  same  position  among  trees 
as  do  Tiffany  diamonds  among  dia- 
monds.  In  other  words — 

There  Are  None  Better 
From  Any 
Standpoint 

Our  one-year-old  apple  trees  in 
Y.  N.  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Jona- 
than, Delicious,  Winter  Banana, 
Spitzenberg,  Mcintosh  Red  and 
Winesap  simply  can't  be  beaten. 

If  you  are  particular  and  want 
choice  stock — something  better 
than  the  average,  we  can  fill  your 
wants  complete.  Orenco  trees  are 
all  grown  under  our  own  supervis- 
ion. They  are  dug,  graded,  packed 
and  shipped  by  experienced  men. 
Our  complete  organization  gives 
you  every  protection  and  safe- 
guards your  interests  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  your  trees.  We  deliver 
your  trees  at  your  railway  station 
without  extra  cost  to  you. 

Don't  fail  to  know  all  about 
ORENCO  TREES  before  buying 
elsewhere.   Write  us  now. 

Oregon  Nursery 
Company 

The  Big  1200-Acre  Nursery 
ORENCO,  OREGON 

Salesmen  who  can  sell — wanted 


A  FINE  CHANCE 

To  get  experienced  man  (horticul- 
tural graduate)  to  develop  large 
orchard  tracts  on  salary  or  profit- 
sharing  basis.  Splendid  references. 
Box  174,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 


in  one  grand  display  all  that  the 
orchard  and  soil  produces  will  enable 
districts  and  individuals  to  compare 
their  fruit  and  other  crops  with  all 
other  sections;  to  consider  the  effect  of 
soils  and  climatic  conditions,  and  thus 
learn  what  varieties  are  best  suited  to 
their  own  locality.  Spraying,  pruning 
and  other  educational  demonstrations 
will  be  given  daily.    Another  interest 


APPCO 

CORRUGATED 
Barrel  Caps  and  Box  Lining 

Better  fiber,  deeper  corrugations 
and  more  of  them,  and,  better 
gluing  makes  the  APPCO  line 
better  for  you. 

Here  is  Our  F.  O.  B.  St  Louis  Price: 

Per  1,000 

Single-Faced  Caps,  12    inches,  -  $4.25 

Single-Faced  Caps,  14    inches,  -  5.50 

Single-Faced  Caps,  15    inches,  -  6.25 

Single  Faced  Caps,  16M  inches,  -  7.00 

Double-Faced  Caps,  16*4  inches,  -  10.50 

Box  Linings,  11  x  18  inches,  -   -  -  6.00 

Don't  buy  until  you  see  a  sample  of 
the  APPCO  line.  Write  for  sample, 
stating  about  how  many  you  will  use. 
We  make  the  entire  APPCO  line  in 
St.  Louis  and  can  ship  any  quantity 
at  once  —  instanter. 

Try  the  APPCO  Dozen  Box  for  shipping 
fancy  apples  this  year.  Ask  for  our 
"Fruit  Bulletin"  which  pictures,  de- 
scribes and  prices  our  entire  line  of 
Fruit   Packers'    Specialties.  Address, 

American  Paper  Products 
Company, 

252  Bremen  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TARRED  ORCHARD  YARN 

FOR  YOUR  TREES 

Right  down  to  the  minute  method, 
for  supporting  heavily  laden  branches. 

Does  not  interfere  with  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating  or  thinning. 

Does  not  chafe  the  limbs,  when 
swayed  by  wind. 

Being  tarred,  does  not  harbor  in- 
sects. 

Cheaper  than  props,  and  branches 
easily  tied. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Portland  Cordage  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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that  will  be  benefited  in  an  educational 
way  is  the  man  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  can  get  back  to  the  land. 
In  the  past  the  information  given  him 
has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  apple 
and  other  tree  fruits,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  him  the  tangible,  indis- 
putable evidence  he  wants — what  each 
and  every  district  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  produce.  This  will  interest 
the  land  seekers  and  tend  to  bring  set- 
tlers to  all  localities. 

As  the  Pacific  International  Dairy 
Show  Association  will  hold  their  exhi- 
bition on  the  same  dates  in  Portland 
it  will  be  an  additional  attraction,  not 
only  to  exhibitors  but  to  all  visitors 
interested  in  these  particular  lines. 
This  advance  information  is  sent  out 
in  order  that  each  district  may  collect 
and  care  for  specimens  of  such  early- 
maturing  products  as  it  may  desire  to 
exhibit. 

Now  is  the  time  to  collect  such  speci- 
mens. Any  information  regarding  this 
exhibition  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  secretary-manager,  Mr.  G.  E.  A. 
Bond,  201  Commercial  Club  Building, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
valuable  paper.  It  is  the  best  fruit  paper  that 
I  have  seen.  I  consider  it  authority  on  fruits. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  find  as  good  material 
anywhere  else  as  you  put  in  the  special  issues. 
Yours  respectfully,  A.  M.  Richardson,  Snoho- 
mish, Washington. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  a  check  in  payment  of  ten 
extra  copies  of  the  July  issue.  Yours  truly, 
Minnesota  Fruit  Company,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


FIFTY-FIRST 

Annual  Oregon 
State  Fair,  Salem 
September  2-7/12 

$18,000 

On  Live  Stock,  Poultry, 
Agricultural, 
Manufactured  and 
Other  Products 


OFFERED  IN 
PREMIUMS 


Horse  Races,  Dog  Show, 
Shooting  Tournament, 
Band  Concert,  Fire  Works 
and  Eree  Attractions 

SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  AND  ENTRY  BLANKS 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 
For  Particulars  Address 
FRANK  MEREDITH,  Secretary 
Salem,  Oregon 


Irrigation 

Is  a 
Necessity 


TO  secure  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  successful  growing  of 
crops  of  nearly  every  description,  irrigation  is  a  necessity.  An  inde- 
pendent pumping  plant  furnishes  the  highest  form  of  irrigating  effici- 
ency. To  be  sure  of  having  as  much  water  as  your  crops  need  at  just  the 
right  time,  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  delay,  your  plant  should  be  run  by  a 
reliable  engine  that  will  operate  anywhere  and  at  any  time  the  conditions 
may  demand.    The  engine  that  you  can  always  depend  upon  is  an 

I H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

I  H  C  engines  are  built  right,  run  right  and  stay  right,  because  they  are 
made  of  the  best  material,  built  by  skilled  workmen  and  thoroughly  tested 
before  leaving  the  factory.  The  record  and  capacity  of  each  engine  is  known 
positively  before  shipment.  Each  I  H  C  engine  is  more  powerful  than  it  is 
rated.  You  can  depend  upon  an  I  H  C  engine  to  furnish  ample  power  for 
irrigating,  sawing,  grinding,  running  the  feed  grinder,  hay  press,  or  any  other 
farm  machines.  In  short,  when  you  buy  an  I  H  C  engine  you  are  sure  of 
having  your  work  well  done,  and  done  on  time.  What  is  such  assurance 
worth  to  you? 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  every  style — air  and  water  cooled;  horizontal 
and  vertical;  stationary,  portable  and  mounted  on  skids;  to  operate  on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sizes,  1  to  50-H.  P.;  trac- 
tors 12,  15,  20,  25  and  45-horse  power.  Sawing,  spraying,  and  grinding  outfits, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  line. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  for  catalogues  and  full  information,  or  write  the 
nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena, 
Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy 
questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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SHIPPERS 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  GET  READY  FOR 

FALL  SHIPPING 

One  of  the  first  things  the  successful  shipper  does  is  to  make  up  his  "mailing  list"  of 
firms,  such  as  receivers  to  whom  he  expects  to  sell,  and  brokers  through  whom  he  expects 
to  sell,  that  he  may  he  prepared  to  quote  these  parties  regularly  from  time  to  time  during 
the  season  without  having  to  stop  and  look  them  up. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  "crooked"  dealer  or  firm  of  doubtful  finan- 
cial or  bad  business  standing  should  be  included  in  this  list.  If  the  quotation  or  mailing 
list  is  composed  entirely  of  reliable  commission  houses  and  brokers  to  start  with,  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  future  trouble  will  have  been  removed. 

What  guide  are  you  going  to  use  in  making  up  this  list?  What  better  guide  is  there 
than  the  Blue  Book  furnished  by  that  great  National  Organization  called  the  Produce 
Reporter  Company?  The  ratings  assigned  to  dealers,  and  the  clear  and  simple  explanation 
of  the  specialties  handled  by  these  dealers  and  the  volume  of  their  annual  business,  enables 
any  intelligent  shipper  to  immediately  check  up  in  the  Blue  Book  such  reliable  firms  as 
will  be  interested  in  what  he  has  to  offer.  In  fact,  many  shippers  simply  check  up  the 
Blue  Book  and  do  not  take  off  a  mailing  list — they  use  these  checks  as  the  mailing  list. 
Here  is  a  great  saving  right  on  the  start  in  the  compiling  of  a  reliable  list,  probably  equal 
to  the  entire  cost  of  the  Service  if  the  shipper  is  going  to  make  up  a  list  of  any  size  and 
importance,  and  why  shouldn't  the  shippers  do  this? 

It  costs  this  Organization  approximately  $150,000.00  a  year  to  furnish  this  book  to  the 
Members,  because  practically  the  results  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  business  are  boiled  down 
and  embodied  in  this  Credit  Book — that  is  to  say,  every  complaint,  every  collection,  every 
adjustment,  every  item  effecting  credits  or  business  standing  of  firms,  in  this  line  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  handled  by  the  Adjusting,  Collecting,  Reporting,  Law,  Arbitrating 
and  other  departments  that,  has  any  general  value  to  the  entire  Membership  is  really 
included  in  the  book  once  a  year,  and  this  is  supplemented  every  week  with  the  current 
history  of  the  trade  as  they  make  it,  right  at  the  time  when  you  need  it,  in  the  "Weekly- 
Credit  Sheets."  "Special  Reports"  are  also  furnished,  but  the  "Blue  Book"  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  Service,  and  for  your  present  consideration  it  is  this,  and  its  benefits  to  you, 
in  preparing  for  the  coming  season,  that  are  especially  emphasized. 

Please  write  us  what  you  are  going  to  ship  this  year,  how  much,  and  what  you  have 
been;  your  previous  methods  of  selling  and  what,  if  any,  plans  you  have  for  the  coming 
season.  We  answer  every  year  a  great  many  inquiries  from  enterprising,  up-to-date 
growers  and  shippers  who  wish  to  know  about  our  system,  and  how  they  can  make  better, 
safer  and  more  profitable  disposition  of  their  products. 

OGDEN  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
FRUIT  AUCTION  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PRODUCE  REPORTER  COMPANY 
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SHIP  YOUR  APPLES  AND  PEARS  TO  THE  PURELY  COMMISSION 

AND  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  HOUSE 

W.  DENNIS  &  SONS 


Covent  Garden  Market 
LONDON 


LIMITED 


and 


Cumberland  Street 
LIVERPOOL 


Large  Profit  in  Italian  Prunes 

J.  \V.  French,  in  Portland  (Oregon)  Telegram 


TI 


1HE  owner  of  an  Italian  prune 
J_  orchard,  well  cared  for,  is  sure  to 
realize  larger  profits  from  his  orchard 
than  the  grower  of  any  other  kind  of 
fruit  grown  in  the  Northwest,  where 
the  same  amount  of  labor  and  money  is 
expended.  I  have  for  fourteen  years 
been  a  grower  of  the  Italian  prune,  and 
at  times  the  business  looked  discour- 
aging; however,  the  good  orchardist 
has  always  made  some  money.  A  large 
majority  of  our  prune  growers  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  had  years  when  there 
was  an  overproduction,  and  I  agree 
with  them;  we  have  had  years  when 
there  was  an  overreduction,  but 
why?  Here  is  the  reason:  When  our 
prunes  were  first  introduced  or  placed 
on  the  market,  instead  of  being  pro- 
cessed, packed  in  25  and  50-pound 
boxes,  as  they  now  are  by  the  packers, 
they  were  shipped  in  prune  bags,  gunny 
sacks,  etc.,  arriving  at  their  destination 
in  anything  but  a  wholesome  and  appe- 
tizing condition,  and  until  we  overcome 
the  prejudice  the  consumer  rightly 
formed  for  our  product,  they  were  not 
taken  readily  in  competition  with  the 
California  product,  which  was  put  on 
the  market  in  fine  condition.  I  will 
now  say,  however,  that  our  Italian 
prune,  by  having  been  properly  put  up 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  has  grown 
to  be  the  favorite  among  prunes. 

Another  reason  why  we  can  expect  to 
realize  large  profits  from  our  prune 
orchards  is  because,  during  the  years 
of  small  profits,  a  great  many  orchard- 
ists  neglected  and  grubbed  up  their 
orchards,  so  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  about  one-third  less  acreage  than 
we  had  five  years  ago,  and  as  it  requires 
from  seven  to  nine  years  to  produce  a 
bearing  orchard,  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  an  overproduction  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  am  sure  the 
orchardist  who  is  familiar  with  the 
growing  of  both  the  apple  and  the 
prune  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
requires  two  times  the  expense  and 
labor  to  care  properly  for  the  apple 
orchard  and  market  the  fruit  than  it 
requires  for  the  prune. 

A  good  orchard  should  produce  six 
tons  of  undried  fruit  to  the  acre,  or  two 
of  the  dried  product.   The  packers  are 


now  offering  for  this  year's  crop  eight 
cents  per  pound  for  the  dried  fruit. 
This  will  give  $400  per  acre  gross.  To 
pick  and  cure  six  tons  of  undried  fruit 
will  cost  (by  owning  your  own  drier) 
about  $42,  leaving  a  net  profit  per  acre 
of  $358,  or  $3,580  to  the  owner  of  a  ten- 
acre  orchard.  In  my  county  (Clarke 
County,  Washington)  our  prune  crop 
should  bring  into  the  county  $1,120,000. 
And  let  me  suggest  to  the  grower  to  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  your  prunes.  Buy- 
ers are  already  in  the  field  offering 
eight  cents,  but  we  are  likely  to  get  ten 
or  even  twelve  cents  by  holding  until 


IN  THE  PAKE  COUNTRY,  WESTERN  IDAHO 

Fine  fruit  farm,  six  miles  from  Moscow, 
Idaho.  Mainly  winter  apples,  though  all  fruits 
of  temperate  regions  are  on  the  place.  Two- 
thirds  of  trees,  about  1,000,  are  12  years  old, 
the  balance  younger.  Crop  estimated  for  this 
year  2,000  to  3,000  packed  boxes.  Will  yield, 
barring  accidents,  20  to  25  per  cent  on  price. 
$10,000,  part  cash,  or  $9,000  cash.  Address 
L.  F.  HENDERSON,  Hood  River,  Oregon,  or 
Moscow,  Idaho. 


Wanted 


Nurseryman  out  of  busi- 
ness wishes  management 
of  orchard  proposition  or 
fruit  growers'  union.  Experienced  in  selecting 
and  preparing  land,  propagating  and  planting 
commercial  orchards,  accounting,  transporta- 
tion, advertising,  marketing,  and  commission 
business  in  Chicago.  Twelve  years  west  of 
Rockies.  Can  handle  a  large  proposition  from 
A  to  Z  and  might  take  an  interest.  Address 
"A  to  Z,"  care  "Retter  Fruit." 


There  Is  No  Nursery 

East  or  West  that  has  been  giving  better  service  to  its  patrons  than  ours.  In  the  begin- 
ning our  business  was  largely  limited  to  supplying  the  heavy  local  demand  in  the  famous 
Wenatchee  district.  Our  trade  has  grown  and  expanded  until  it  now  covers  the  entire 
Northwest,  including  Rritish  Columbia.  Last  season  we  shipped  stock  to  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

We  grow  a  large  and  complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  including  fruit,  shade  and  nut 
trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  etc.,  and  our  customers  get  what  they  order. 

Columbia  &  Okanogan  Nursery  Co. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 


MASON'S  ADJUSTABLE  APPLE  BOX  PRESS 

Patented  bv  A.  I.  Mason  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  manufactured  by 
CASCADE  MILLS.  Price  $25.00,  with  top  cabinet  for  holding  cardboard 
tops,  strips,  stencils,  etc.,  or  $18.50  without  top  cabinet. 

We  make  other  presses  from  $7.00  to  $10.00. 
R.  B.  BRAGG,  Proprietor,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


CHERRY  CITY  NURSERIES 

We  grow  a  complete  line  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock.  We  select  our  buds  and 
scions  from  choice  bearing  trees.  We  exercise  care  in  keeping  our  stock  true  to  name. 
We  ship  our  trees  properly  graded.  We  quote  prices  that  are  right.  We  have  pleased 
others;  we  can  please  you.    Give  us  a  trial. 

J.  H.  LAUTERMAN 
AGENTS  WANTED  Rooms  1  and  2  Lauterman  Ruilding  SALEM,  OREGON 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  FENCE  CONSTRUCTION 

THOS.  C.  SOTJRBEER,  Manager 
224-225  Lumber  Exchange  Main  5645 


We  Fence  Anything  from  a 
Lawn  to  a  Railroad 

NATIONAL 

RABBIT-TIGHT  FENCE 

TURNS  THE  RABBITS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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later  in  the  season.  One  thing  I  have 
observed  in  years  past  when  I  have 
gone  East  to  market  my  fruit,  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
packer  pays  here,  whether  he  pays 
three  cents  per  pound  or  ten  cents, 
when  the  consumer  buys  of  the  retailer 
in  the  East  the  price  to  him  is  just 
the  same. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  grower 
should  contract  his  prunes  at  this  early 
date  at  anything  less  than  ten  cents  per 
pound,  for,  unlike  other  years,  there  is 
not  a  pound  of  hold-overs  of  last  year's 
crop  to  be  had  at  any  price.  This  is  the 
first  time,  I  think,  in  ten  years  there  has 
not  been  millions  of  pounds  unsold 
from  the  previous  year's  crop,  which 
were  placed  on  the  market  at  a  ruin- 
ously low  price,  which,  of  course,  estab- 
lished the  price  of  the  new  crop.  I 
believe  some  of  our  small  growers  who 
do  not  fully  understand  the  prune  situa- 
tion have  already  contracted  this  year's 
crop  at  six  cents. 


Co-Operation 

The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion of  America  is  conducting  an 
extensive  campaign  for  co-operation 
between  shippers  and  receivers  of 
fruits  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies. Following  is  a  copy  of  a  recent 
letter  circulated  by  them:  "Since  mail- 
ing our  first  circular  on  the  above  sub- 
ject we  thought  it  advisable  to  issue 
another  one  in  order  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  shippers  of  perishable 
freight,  especially  to  the  inspection  of 
cars  before  loading.  The  railroads 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  members  of  this  associa- 
tion in  the  prompt  handling  of  claims, 
and  as  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and 
shippers  are  almost  identical,  therefore 
let  us  co-operate  with  them  and  secure 
the  most  efficient  service  possible  in 
the  handling  of  perishable  freight. 
Buyers  should  insist  that  shippers  load 
the  commodity  in  the  proper  manner 
to  secure  the  best  refrigeration,  also 
make  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  car 
before  loading.  See  that  the  doors  fit 
tightly,  drain  pipes  properly  opened, 
whether  ice  plugs  are  in  or  out  and  the 
car  is  otherwise  in  physically  good 
condition  to  carry  the  load  safely,  pro- 
vided proper  refrigeration  and  service 
is  furnished.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  see  that  the  car  does  not 
contain  any  lime,  acid  or  fertilizer, 
because  perishable  freight  loaded  in 
such  cars  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
commodity  so  loaded.  We  would  fur- 
ther recommend  that  when  a  car  is 
being  loaded  the  shipper  examine  the 
contents  of  the  car  and  a  record  of  the 
inspection  be  made.  When  a  shipment 
arrives  in  a  damaged  condition  the 
receiver  should  secure  proper  inspec- 
tion record  as  outlined  in  circular  num- 
ber one  of  March  25.  If  the  carrier 
wishes  the  receiver  to  handle  the  car 
for  their  account  secure  written  order 
before  doing  so.  This  would  result  in 
less  damage  to  the  carrier  and  shipper 
and  would  prevent  the  market  being 
demoralized.    It  would  also  promote  a 


Big  Fruit 
Crops 

Don't  worry  us,  for  we're  accustomed  to  distribut- 
ing large  quantities  of  Western  Fruits  of  all  kinds. 

While  we  have  already  quite  a  number  of  con- 
tracts with  associations  and  car  lot  shippers,  our 
ever-widening  trade  outlets,  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  make  it  possible  for  us  to  sell 
apples  or  any  other  fruits  to  best  advantage. 

We  stand  on  our  long  record  for  making  money 
for  our  clients  and  for  giving  them  a  square  deal. 

Keep  us  in  mind  and  rest  assured  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  about  marketing  your  fruits. 

If  you  don't  need  us  today,  you  may  tomorrow. 

Gibson  Fruit  Company 

69  W.  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

That  Bring  Quick,  Heavy  and  Positive  Results 

The  western  section  of  Oregon  where  our  stock  is  grown  has  no  equal,  considering  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  We  offer  a  whole-root,  non-irrigated  tree  with  a  root  system  that 
produces  what  wc  say  above.  It  is  root  system  that  counts  with  the  young  tree,  and  ours 
make  a  remarkable  growth  in  irrigated  or  non-irrigated  sections. 

Our  Stock  Spells  Success  in  Every  Locality 

Our  small  fruits  are  large,  thrifty,  well-rooted  transplants.  For  quick  results  this  is 
the  kind  to  plant  every  time. 

Italian  Prunes 

We  have  a  good  stock,  and  they  are  fine,  vigorous  trees.  Orders  should  come  in 
immediately.    Prunes  everywhere  are  short  this  season. 

SALEM  NURSERY  COMPANY 

416-17  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building  SALEM,  OREGON 

Live  salesmen  can  make  money  selling  our  stock 
ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
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WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

APPLES 


Ridley,  Houlding  &  Co. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 
We  Want  to  Represent  the  Growers  of 

BETTER  FRUIT.   We  know  that  our 

BETTER  METHODS  of  selling  will  bring 
BETTER  RESULTS 

A  Trial  Solicited  All  Shipments  Receive  Personal  Attention 


better  feeling  between  the  shipper, 
receiver  and  carrier.  The  tendency  of 
the  law  is  to  affix  a  greater  degree  of 
lability  upon  the  carrier  as  the  science 
of  transportation  advances.  While  it  is 
the  duty  of  railroads  to  settle  all  lawful 
claims  promptly  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  claimants  to  see  that  their  claims 
are  just,  and  when  filed  are  in  the 
proper  shape  and  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  papers  to  establish  the  claim. 
By  following  the  above  rules  and  sug- 
gestions your  grievances  would  be  cut 
down  to  a  minimum  and  would  be 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  carriers. 
The  shippers  generally  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  importance  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  carriers,  and  let  the  ship- 
pers and  receivers  of  perishable  freight 
start  the  good  work  outlined  in  the  two 
circulars  on  co-operation." 


Clarke  is  Prune  County 

More  than  half  of  the  prune  trees  in 
the  State  of  Washington  are  in  orchards 
in  Clarke  County,  according  to  a  report 
of  A.  A.  Quarnberg,  district  horticulture 
inspector  of  Clarke,  Skamania,  Cowlitz 
and  Klickitat  Counties.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  more  prune  trees  have  been 
set  out  during  the  last  year  than  have 
been  for  many  years.  A  census  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  county  reveals  that  there 
are  more  than  800,000  fruit  trees,  and 
two-thirds  of  these  are  prune  trees.  A 
full  crop  of  prunes  would  bring  about 
$750,000  to  the  county,  but  this  year  it 
is  a  failure. — Oregonian. 


Spokane  Industrial  Fair 

THE  larger  state  and  district  fairs  of 
late  years  have  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose— to  emphasize  the  educational  and 
instructive  features  of  their  exhibits 
and  to  encourage  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  displays 
shown,  so  that  this  year's  loser  may  be 
next  year's  prize-winner.  With  this 
object  in  view,  the  Spokane  Interstate 
Fair,  September  30  to  October  6,  1912, 
has  revised  its  premium  list  very  thor- 
oughly, increasing  the  amounts  in 
many  instances  and  adding  many  new 
classifications.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  horticultural  section,  in  which 
prizes  aggregating  $1,603.50  are  offered; 
and  because  of  the  generosity  of  the 
premiums  and  the  number  of  new  vari- 


eties admitted  a  long  entry  list  is 
expected,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  fruit  display  will  greatly  excel, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  any  others 
previously  shown  in  Spokane. 

King  Apple  is  easily  the  leader  in 
this  section,  capturing  the  lion's  share — 
$908.50— of  the  premiums.  While  181 
separate  varieties  are  listed,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  preference  be  given  to 
the  twenty-two  varieties  selected  by 
the    Washington    State  Horticultural 


Society  as  being  the  most  important 
commerciallv.  Displays  of  pears  are 
offered  $269.50,  and  of  grapes  $166. 
Peach  growers  will  share  $93.50  and 
exhibits  of  plums  and  prunes  $89. 
Quinces  will  draw  $21.50,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous class,  including  apricots,  nec- 
tarines and  nuts,  aggregates  $55.50.  A 
very  prominent  feature  will  be  the 
prizes  for  the  best  county  and  district 
agricultural  displays,  totaling  the  sum 
of  $2,250.    These  are  given  jointly  by 


Astoria  and  North  Beach 

Via  the  delightful  Columbia  River  Route  on 

The  Steamers 


T.  J.  POTTER 
HASSALO  and 
HARVEST  QUEEN 

FROM  ASH  STREET  DOCK 

STEAMER  "T.  J.  POTTER"  leaves  Portland  at  10:30  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday),  arriving-  Astoria  6:00  a.  m.  and  Megler  at  7:30  a.  m.  Returning  leaves 
Astoria  daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday  at  7:00  a.  m.,  Megler  at  9:30  a.  m., 
arriving  Portland  4:30  p.  m.  On  Sunday,  leaves  Astoria  7:00  a.  m.,  Megler 
9:00  p.  m.,  arriving  Portland  at  5:30  a.  m.  Monday. 

STEAMER  "HASSALO"  leaves  Portland  daily  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday) 
at  8:00  a.  m.,  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.,  arriving  Astoria  1:30  p.  m.,  Megler  2:15  p.  m. 
On  Saturday  arriving  Megler  6:30  p.  m.  Returning  leaves  Megler  daily  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  2:45  p.  m.,  arriving  Portland  10:00  p.  m.  Sunday  leaves 
Megler  9:00  p.  m.,  arriving  Portland  5:30  a.  m. 

STEAMER  "HARVEST  QUEEN"  leaves  Portland  daily  (except  Saturday  and 
Sunday)  at  8:00  p.  m.,  Saturday  at  10:00  p.  m.,  for  Astoria  and  way  landings. 
Returning  leaves  Astoria  daily  except  Sunday  at  7:00  a.  m.,  arriving  Portland 
6:00  p.  m. 

EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  SERVICE  (Meals  a  la  carte) 
Trains  meet  all  boats  at  Megler  for  North  Beach  points 

Astoria   $  1-50 

f  Saturday-to-Monday  tickets    3.00 

North  Beach  J  Season  tickets    4.00 

[Five-Ride  Round-trip  tickets    15.00 

One-day  River  Trip,  Portland  to  Megler  and  return   2.00 

Stateroom  reservations  can  be  made  at  Ash  Street  Dock  of 
CITY  TICKET  OFFICE 
THIRD  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS,  PORTLAND 
For  particulars  apply  to  any  O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Agent. 
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Raise 


Not 

Lice— 


Lice  and  chickens 
don't  spell  success. 
Get  rid  of  the  lice! 
Dealers  sell  Lilly's 
Lice  Killer.  If  not — 
The 

Chas. H.Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Wn. 


PORTLAND  WHOLESALE 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Rooms  1  and  2  Lambert- Sargeant 
Building,  corner 

East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Finks  Brokerage  Company 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 
We  are  brokers  exclusively,  sell  to  job- 
bing trade  throughout  Central  and  South- 
ern Texas.    Our  traveling  men  get  results. 
Let  us  sell  your  apples. 

Correspondence  solicited 
FINKS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 


STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture  to  us 
to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery  Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Minnesota  Fruit  Co. 

Wholesale  Fruits  and 
Commission 

Apples  Our  Specialty 

Get  in  touch  with  us 


DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 
Head  of  the  Great  Lakes 


Joseph  Flaherty 

Twenty-first  Street 
PITTSBURG 

Box  Apples 
and  Pears 


the  fair  and  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  carload  of  the  win- 
ning displays  will  be  taken  to  the 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  in  November. 

The  amusement  features  of  the  fair 
have  not  been  neglected  and  an  unusu- 
ally fine  list  of  attractions  has  been 
secured,  including  Hitt's  "Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,"  which  will 
be  the  principal  feature  of  the  night 
shows.  Extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  grounds  and  nothing 
that  can  add  to  the  comfort  or  pleasure 
of  the  public  has  been  omitted.  The 
management  of  the  fair  is  confident 
that  their  exhibition,  which  reached 
sixth  place  in  the  United  States  last 
year  in  point  of  attendance  and  gen- 
eral excellence,  will  this  year  attain 
fifth,  and  possibly  fourth,  rank. — Con- 
tributed. 


Just  Prunes 

Through  selection  of  the  right  variety 
of  tree,  intelligent  cultivation,  careful 
picking  and  drying  the  Oregon  prune 
has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  the  demand  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  From  a  commercial  point 
of  view  the  prune  is  at  this  time  the 
leader  in  deciduous  fruits  grown  in  the 
valley  and  is  a  source  of  great  income 
to  the  growers.  The  three  principal 
varieties  grown  are  the  Italian,  French 
or  Petite  and  the  Silver.  The  best 
results  are  secured  from  the  Italian 
variety,  which  is  produced  to  even 
greater  perfection  in  size,  flavor  and 
quality  than  in  its  native  haunts  in 
Italy.  This  Italian  or  Oregon  prune  is 
a  large  fruit  of  the  plum  family.  When 
ripe  ten  to  fourteen  prunes  weigh  a 
pound.  Artificial  evaporation  is  used 
to  dry  the  fruit.  The  yield  per  acre  is 
from  200  to  250  bushels  in  the  older 
orchards.  One  hundred  bushels  of  the 
green  fruit  make  a  ton  of  the  cured 
product,  which  sells  at-from  $80  to  $100, 
according  to  the  grade.  The  cost  of 
cultivation  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
producing  a  crop  of  grain.  The  prune 
harvest  begins  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continues  for  thirty  days. 
The  work  of  picking,  dipping,  rinsing, 
spreading,  grading,  cleansing,  etc.,  gives 
employment  to  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children.  After  dipping  in 
boiling  water  the  fruit  is  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  then  spread  on  trays.  It 
next  goes  into  driers,  where  evapora- 
tion takes  place.  After  thirty  to  forty 
hours  in  the  kiln  the  fruit  is  hauled 
to  the  packing  establishments,  where, 
after  grading,  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  sterilized  by  steam,  and  is  then 
packed  in  boxes  of  different  size  for 
the  market. — Salem  Booklet. 


CHEEK-TO-CHEEK  GRADING 


POSITION  WANTED 

By  an  educated  horticulturist  of 
energy  and  ability,  with  a  lifetime 
experience  in  the  orchard.  L.  B. 
ZELL,  509  N.  3,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Arkansas  Fruit  and 
Grain  Farms 

IN  NORTHWEST  ARKANSAS 
Write  us  for  literature  and  prices.  We  send 
you  description  and  the  names  of  owners,  and 
allow  you  to  make  your  own  deals.  Address 
J.  O.  WILSON  REALTY  CO.,  Rox  117,  Fayette- 
ville,  Arkansas. 


C.F.SUMNER 

HOOD  RIVER 
OREGON 

First-Class  House  Plumbing 
and 

House  Heating 

GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Plumbers'  Supplies 


WE  GIVE  EVERY 

boyg°£l  one 


EVENTUALLY  YOU  WILL  WANT  OUR  ADDRESS 

SCflELLENGER  FRUIT  GRADING  MACHINE  CO. 

OOQEN,  UTAH. 


ABSOLUTELY 

FREE 


for  representing  "MOTOR  CAR"  in  any  American 
community,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gasoline 
Engine  has  rapidly  become  The  Universal  Power  of 
the  Hour,  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  City,  this  offering 
will  prove  an  invaluable  asset  to  any  Family.  Even 
though  you  have  no  Engine  now,  it  is  this  splendid 
opportunity  you  need  and  can  so  easily  acquire  for 
just  a  little  time  and  much  less  effort  than  you  think. 

L.  E.  JOHNSON,  owner  of  the  beautiful  Maple 
Lawn  Farm  at  Kenyon,  Minn.,  writes: 

"Enclosed  please  -find  check  for  five  years' 
subscription  to  'Motor  Car.'  I  find  it  the  most 
practical  and  up-to-date  Magazine  of  its  kind." 

H.  P.  LASHER,  live  farmer,  Gushing,  la.,  writes: 

"Your  publication  is  full  of  information  I 
had  not  been  able  to  find  elsewhere." 

Factory  Catalogs  giving  only  one  point  of  view 
are  cL  sing,  while  our  broad  treatise  is  all  non- 
technical readable  and  comprehensive  with  elabo- 
rate illustrations  so  all  can  easily  understand. 

The  CYCLEMOBILE  we  give  is  a  newly  perfected 
machine,  for  pleasure  or  touring,  not  on  the  market 
for  sale  on  account  of  our  large  exclusive  contract 
with  the  inventors.  It  is  built  like  a  real  Motor  Car 
with  two  speeds,  forward  and  reverse,  besides  a 
neutral  coaster  speed.  The  Body  and  Hood  are  Pressed 
Steel  and  second  growth  ash,  supported  on  a  Chassis 
frame  of  Rolled  Steel  angle  iron,  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  weight  of  five  full  grown  men.  The  Axles  are 
also  of  Steel  and  wheels  Rubber  Tired".  The  front 
wheels  pivot  on  regulation  Motor  Car  steering 
knuckles,  eliminating  all  danger  of  upsetting  on 
curves.  We  simply  cannot  give  you  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  real  Specifications  in  this  limited  space, 
but  send  in  the  coupon  and  we  will  TELL  IT  ALL. 

MOTOR  CAR  PUB.  CO~Z  ' 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Dear  Sirs:  S.  I-.  J:C. 

Kindly  mail  me  full  details 
and    Specifications    of  vour 
CYCLEMOBILE      offering,  . 
and  oblige, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Name  


Address 
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Suburbs  of  Oakland,  California. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  1885. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  grad- 
uation requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  gym- 
nasium. Specialcare  for  health  of 
students;  out-door  life.  Christian 
influences;  undenominational. 
President  Luella  Clay  Carson, 
~  m  A.  M.,  LL.  D.    For  catalogue  ad- 

*T%r"^  dress  Registrar, 

amp  arn  le 


Mills  College  P.  O.,  Calif. 


STUDY  AGRICULTURE 
AT  HOME 

THE  CAMPBELL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  has  a 

course  covering  thirty  subjects  and  sixty  lessons  on  Intensive 
or  Scientific  Farming.  Professor  Campbell  and  associates 
have  spent  thirty  years  experimenting  and  demonstrating 
that  this  method  brings  results.  It  applies  to  the  land  of 
forty  inches  of  rainfall,  to  the  land  under  irrigation  or  the 
so-called  Dry  Farming.  Wherever  it  was  intelligently  used 
in  1911  that  man  has  elevator  receipts  to  show  the  value 
of  the  system.  It  insures  a  crop  every  year  and  a  bumper 
crop  in  favorable  years.  It  means  more  money  in  the  bank, 
home  comforts  and  a  pleasant  life  for  all  on  the  farm. 

The  Campbell  System 

Stands  for  better  farming  and  better  crops.  You  use  less 
seed,  but  better  tillage.  It  teaches  you  how  to  breed  and 
select  seed,  how  to  conserve  moisture  so  that  your  crop  will 
not  be  ruined  in  the  hot,  dry  spell,  and  how  to  mature  a 
crop  on  a  small  amount  of  rainfall. 

$208  Net  Per  Acre 

Is  what  one  man  did  in  1911,  using  the  Campbell  System 
on  land  that  cost  $12.50  per  acre.  Would  you  like  this 
man's  story  as  he  tells  it?  Send  us  a  postal,  giving  your 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  copy  of 
the  Scientific  Farmer,  a  catalog  of  the  Correspondence 
School,  and  this  man's  story.    DO  IT  NOW. 

CAMPBELL  SOIL  CULTURE  CO. 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


 ^Portland.  Oreeon      '  __ 

*  '^^^ 

iscopaljl 

'tmentB,  I 
iKIOR  I 


^Portland,  Oregon 

'  Resident  and  Day  School   for  GirU 
^charge  of  Bisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Episcopal)1 
[  Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary  Departments, 

Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Gymnasium. 
I  For  catalog  address  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR  | 
Office  31  St.  Helens  Hall 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 

This  great  institution  opens  its  doors 
for  the  fall  semester  on  September  20. 
Courses  of  instruction  include:  General 
Agriculture,  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Dairy  Husbandry,  Bacteriology, 
Botany  and  Plant  Pathology,  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Horticulture,  Entomology, 
Veterinary  Science,  Civil  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Mining  Engineering,  High- 
way Engineering,  Domestic  Science, 
Domestic  Art,  Commerce,  Forestry, 
Pharmacy,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Public  Speaking,  Modern 
Languages,  History,  Art,  Architecture, 
Industrial  Pedagogy,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and 
Music. 

Catalogue  and  illustrated  literature 
mailed  free  on  application.  Address: 
Registrar,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  20TH 


Miss  Harker's  School  for  Girls 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Accredited  to  College.  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Home  Economics,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Out  of  Door  Life,  Sleeping  Porch. 
Number  limited.  Address 

MISS  HARKER,  Palo  Alto. 


Fairs  of  the  TJnted  States 
and  Canada 

We  print  below  a  list  of  the  principal  exhi- 
bitions and  fairs  to  be  held  this  fall: 

Aug.  12-17 — Vancouver  Exhibition  Ass'n,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Aug.  12-17 — Blue  Grass  Fair,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Aug.  19-23 — Cambridge  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, New  York. 

Aug.  19-23 — Lethbridge  Exhibition,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Aug.  20-24 — Lincoln  County  Fair,  Toledo,  Oregon. 

Aug.  20-24 — Hardin  County  Fair,  Kenton.  Ohio. 

Aug.  22-30 — Iowa  State  Fair.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  3 — Quebec  Provincial  Exhibition.  Quebec. 

Aug.  26-30 — Interstate  Fair  Ass'n,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Aug.  26-31— Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Aug.  26-31 — Portland  Fair  &  Livestock  Association,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Aug.  28-30 — Linn  County  Fair,  Scio,  Oregon. 

Aug.  27-30 — Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  7 — Canada's  Great  Eastern  Exhibition,  Sher- 
brooke,  Quebec. 

Sept.  2-5 — The  Great  Allen  County  Fair,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-6 — Big  Timber  Exposition.  Big  Timber,  Montana. 

Sept.  2-6 — Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Sept.  2-6 — Indiana  State  Fair.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

Sept.  2-6 — Montgomery  County  Fair,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-6— West  Virginia  State  Fair,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  2-7 — Oregon  State  Fair.  Salem,  Oregon. 

Sept.  2-7 — Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline,  Minnesota. 

Sept.  2-7 — Connecticut  Fair  and  Races.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  2-7 — Wallowa  County  Fair,  Enterprise,  Oregon. 

Sept.  3-6 — Sweet  Grass  County  Fair  Association,  Big  Tim- 
ber, Montana. 

Sept.  3-7 — Maryland  State  Fair,  Timonium,  Maryland. 
Sept.  5-7 — Granger  District  Fair,  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon. 
Sept.  5-15 — Santa  Clara  County  Fair,  San  Jose.  California. 
Sept.  5-16 — Central  Canada  Exhibition,  Ottawa. 
Sept.  7-13 — Northern  Illinois  Fair.  Streator,  Illinois. 
Sept.  7-14 — Exposition,  Everett,  Washington. 
Sept.  9-13 — Kansas  State  Fair,  Topelia,  Kansas. 
Sept.  9-13— South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron,  S.  Dakota. 
Sept.  9-14 — King  County  Fair,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Sept.  9-14 — Livingston  Exposition,  Livingston,  Montana. 
Sept.  9-14 — Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Sept.  9-14 — Clarke  County  Fair.  Vancouver,  Washington. 
Sept.  9-14— West  Michigan  State  Fair,  Grand  Rapids. 
Sept.  9-14 — New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Sept.  10-13 — Park  County  Fair  Ass'n,  Livingston.  Montana. 
Sept.  10-14 — Wisconsin  State  Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Sept.  11-14 — Southern  Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society, 

Eugene.  Oregon. 
Sept.  11-14 — Touchet  Valley  Fair  Ass'n.  Dayton,  Wash. 
Sept.  11-14 — Multnomah  County  Fair,  Gresham,  Oregon. 
Sept.  11-14 — Union  County  Fair.  La  Grande,  Oregon. 
Sept.  12-15 — Clatsop  County  Fair.  Gearhart,  Oregon. 
Sept.  14-20 — Kansas  State  Fair.  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Sept.  14-21 — California  State  Fair,  Sacramento. 
Sept.  16-21 — Northern  Montana  Fair  Ass'n,  Great  Falls. 
Sept.  16-21— Walla  Walla  Co.  Fair.  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
Sept.  16-21 — Interstate  Livestock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Sept.  16-21 — Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Sept.  16-21 — Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo.  Colorado. 
Sept.  16-21 — Tennessee  Fair  Ass'n,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Sept.  16-21 — Vermont  Fair  Ass'n,  White  River  Junction. 
Sept.  18-20 — San  Luis  Valley  Fair.  Alamosa.  Colorado. 
Sept.  18-21 — Olympic    Peninsular    Fair,    Port  Townsend, 

Washington. 

Sept.  18-21 — Baker  County  Fair.  Baker.  Oregon. 
Sept.  19-21 — Second  Annual  Grape  Carnival.  Kennewick, 
Washington. 

Sept.  21-25 — Bonner  County  Fair,  Sand  Point.  Idaho. 
Sept.  23-27 — Latah  County  Fair,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Sept.  23-28 — Washington  State  Fair.  North  Yakima,  Wash. 
Sept.  23-28 — The  Round  Up,  Pendleton,  Oregon. 
Sept.  23-2S — Montana  State  Fair.  Helena,  Montana. 
Sept.  23-28 — Interstate  Livestock  Show,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Sept.  23-28 — Tri-State  Fair.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
Sept.  23-28 — Colorado  Interstate  Fair,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Sept.  24-28 — Malheur  Agricultural  Ass'n.  Ontario,  Oregon. 
Sept.  24-27 — Harvest  Carnival.  Tekoa,  Washington. 
Sept.  24-27 — Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 
Sept.  24-27 — Interstate  Fair,  LaCrosse.  Wisconsin. 
Sept.  24-Oct.  5 — Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City. 
Sept.  25-28 — Clackamas  County  Fair,  Canby,  Oregon. 
Sept.  25-28 — So.  Oregon  District  Agric.  Fair,  Ashland. 
Sept.  26-28 — Pumpkin  Show,  Junction  City,  Oregon. 
Sept.  26-28 — Raymond,  Washington. 

Sept.  2S-Oet.  4 — Missouri  State  Fair.  Sedalia,  Missouri. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  4 — Interstate  Fair.  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  4 — Rogue  River  Valley  Fair  Ass'n,  Medford. 
Oregon. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  5 — Spokane  Interstate  Fair.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  5 — Southwest  Washington  Fair,  Centralia. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  3 — Twentieth   National   Irrigation  Congress, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  5— Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  5 — Fresno  Exhibition  and  Races,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Oct.  1-4 — Canyon  County  Fair.  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Oct.  1-4 — Brockton  Fair  and  Horse  Show,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Oct.  1-4 — Second  East  Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society, 

The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
Oct.  1-5 — Puyallup  Valley  Fair,  Puyallup,  Washington. 
Oct.' 3-12 — Alabama  State  Fair,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Oct.  4-12 — Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Oct.  7-12 — Idaho  Inter-Mountain  Fair,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Oct.  7-12 — Lewiston-Clarkston  Fair.  Lewiston.  Idaho. 
Oct.  7-12 — Hanford  Exhibition,  Hanford,  California. 
Oct.  7-12 — American  Royal  Livestock  Show,  Kansas  City. 
Oct.  7-12 — Muskogee  Fair  Ass'n,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
Oct.  S-10 — Stevens  County  Fair  Ass'n,  Colville.  Wash. 
Oct.  8-11 — Flathead  County  Fair,  Kalispell,  Montana. 
Oct.  9-11 — The  Eastern  Oregon  Agricultural  Society,  May- 

ville,  Oregon. 
Oct.  12-27 — Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Oct.  14-19 — Whitman  County  Fair,  Colfax,  Washington. 
Oct.  14-19 — Los  Angeles  Exhibition,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Oct.  14-19 — Great  Northern  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh. 
Oct.  14-19 — Northwestern  Livestock  Show,  South  St.  Paul. 

Minnesota. 

Oct.  14-21 — Los  Angeles  Harness  Horse  Ass'n,  Los  Angeles. 

Oct.  15-17 — Tri-County  Fair.  Condon,  Oregon. 

Oct.  15-25 — Georgia  State  Fair,  Macon.  Georgia. 

Oct.  16-19 — Crook  County  Fair,  Prineville,  Oregon. 

Oct.  21-26 — San  Diego  Exhibition,  San  Diego,  California. 

Oct.  21-26 — Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Make 
the  Farm 
Pay 


Prof.  Brooks 


Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Cul- 
ture, Farm  Accounting  and  Veterinary 
Science  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig 
of  Cornell  University,  Prof.  Bexell  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  other 
eminent  teachers. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges. 
250-page  catalog  free.    Please  address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  201,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Thirteenth. 
Office  hours  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Fits  boys  and  girls  for  college.  Graduates 
enter  on  examination  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; on  certificate  Amherst,  Cornell,  Smith, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Goucher,  Reed  and  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Well  equipped  laboratories  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  Field  practice  in  Surveying.  Depart- 
ments in  charge  of  college  men  and  women. 
Classical,  Scientific,  Modern  Language,  and 
Commercial  Courses.  Gymnasium  under  skilled 
director.  Track  and  field  athletics.  The  school 
includes  a  thorough  Primary  and  Grammar 
School.  Easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.    Catalogue  on  application. 


Oct.  17-26 — International   Dry   Farming   Congress,  Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 
Oct.  30-Nov.  6 — Louisiana  State  Fair,  Shreveport,  La. 
Nov.  4-9 — Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Nov.  4-9 — Indiana  Apple  Show.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Nov.  12-23 — Northwest  Land  Products  Show,  Minneapolis. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  7 — New  York  Land  Show,  New  York  City. 
Nov.  18-23 — Northwest  Land  Products  Show,  Portland. 
Nov.  23-Dec.  8 — U.  S.  Land  and  Irrig.  Exposition,  Chicago. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  7 — International  Livestock  Expo.,  Chicago. 
Dec.  9-13 — Northwest  Fat  Stock  Show,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Jan.  13-15-18 — Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Ass'n,  New  Orleans. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FALL  FAIRS  FOR  1912 

Sept.  18-20— Kamloops. 

Sept.  23-27 — Grand  Forks,  Agr.  Ass'n,  Grand  Forks. 

Sept.  23-24— Vernon. 

Sept.  23-28— Nelson  Fruit  Fair,  Nelson. 

Sept.  24-28 — Provincial  Fair,  Victoria. 

Sept.  25 — Nicola. 

Sept.  26-27— Kelowna. 

Sept.  27-28— Salmon  Arm. 

Sept.  28 — Penticton. 

Oct.  1-5 — Provincial  Exhibition,  New  Westminster. 
Oct.  3-4 — Vernon  Horse  Show,  Vernon. 
Oct..  4-5 — Arrow  Lakes. 
Oct.  8-10— Revelstoke. 
Oct.  16-17 — Armstrong. 

Oct.  22-23 — Okanogan  Central  Fruit  Show,  Vernon. 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 — Summerland. 


Growers  of  a  full  line  of  nursery 
stocks,  etc.  Apples,  pears,  prunes, 
peaches  and  cherries.  Send  in  your 
want  list  and  secure  prices. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 
Carlton,  Oregon 


A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 
showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards,  Mt. 
Hood,  Mt.  Adams  and  the  Columbia 

River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long  Price  $1.00 


SLOCUM'S  BOOK  AND  ART  STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  BETTER  FRUIT 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  BETTER  FRUIT 
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BETTER  FRUIT 
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Before  Investing,  Investigate  This  Offer 

IFOR  THE  BEST  APPLE  LAND  IN  THE  BEST  APPLE  SECTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Bearing  orchard  of  120  ACRES,  half  consisting  of  Black  Twig,  York  Imperial,  Albemarle  Pippin  and  Ben  Davis,  in  full  bearing.  Other 
half,  Grimes,  Bonum,  Jonathan,  Stayman,  York  Imperial,  etc.,  now  coming  in.    Will  pay  dividends  from  now  on. 

200  ACBES  now  in  blue  grass  and  meadow,  stocked  with  best  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.    Available  for  planting  at  once. 

15  ACRES  planted  to  apples  last  spring.  Peaches  and  all  other  fruits  do  extra  well, 
the  land  being  of  good  quality  and  also  adapted  to  growing  all  grains  and  grasses,  includ- 
ing corn  and  alfalfa. 

Balance  in  timber — 380  ACBES  in  all.    Can  be  subdivided. 

NET  PROCEEDS  for  fruit  on  the  trees  in  the  older  half  of  orchard,  $9,000.00  one  year. 
This  orchard  promises  a  better  yield  for  1912  crop.  Younger  half  also  promises  a  good 
many  apples  this  season. 

New  dwelling,  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  two  tenements;  large  new  barn;  imple- 
ment shed;  pickers'  quarters;  ice  and  poultry  houses. 

Located  on  the  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  1,000  feet  up;  protected  from  severe 
winds  by  wooded  hills;  well  watered  by  perennial  springs  and  brooks — the  best  of  water. 
Overlooking  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley.  Railroad  adjacent  to  orchard. 
Three  hours  from  Washington  and  only  flue  to  ten  hours  from  all  the  large  Eastern  cities; 
at  the  threshold  of  the  best  apple  markets  of  Southern  manufacturing  and  seaboard  cities. 

No  need  of  irrigation  or  smudge  pots,  with  their  attendant  cost  and  labor.  Beautiful 
country  and  grand  scenery.  Low  and  short  freight  hauls.  Labor  plentiful.  No  frost- 
insurance  charges. 

ALL  THIS  with  low-priced  land  that  grows  all  the  fruits,  second  to  none  in  qaulity. 
You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  the  fine  long-lived  trees  that  promise  40  to  50  bushels 
of  apples  each.    We  can  also  show  you  New  York  account  of  sales  for  Albemarles  at  $6.50 
per  barrel,  when  Western  Newtowns  were  selling  in  same  market  at  80  cents  to  $1.40 
per  box. 


H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN 
Pomologist 

3630  13th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  31,  1912. 
My  Dear  Friend  Wood: 

Your  letter  is  here  and  finds  me  just 
home  from  a  trip  looking  over  some  large 
orchards  in  Western  Maryland. 

I  know  the  Weaver  orchard  at  Linden, 
Virginia,  very  well  and  was  all  over  it 
while  Mr.  Weaver  was  living.  It  is  in  a 
most  excellent  climate  and  soil  for  apples 
and  the  land  on  which  this  orchard  is 
located  is  exceptionally  well  suited  for  it, 
not  being  steep  and  yet  well  drained.  And 
the  location  on  the  railroad  is  all  that  any- 
one could  desire  for  convenient  transporta- 
tion. I  tried  to  get  land  in  that  region  for 
planting  an  apple  orchard  some  years  ago, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  be  willing  to  sell  at  a 
price  that  was  low  enough,  because  it  was 
paying  well  for  the  ordinary  farming  for 
which  it  was  used. 

I  would  like  to  visit  you,  but  have  so 
many  calls  on  my  time  that  I  cannot  afford 
to  spend  any  of  it  visiting  as  I  would  wish 
to  do.  Would  like  to  go  up  in  the  moun- 
tains with  you  and  see  the  young  orchard, 
too.  I  have  been  in  Patrick  County  lately, 
looking  over  the  orchards  there,  which  are 
looking  well  but  not  bearing  heavily  this 
year  because  of  rainy  weather  at  blooming 
time.  Yours  fraternally, 

H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

You  can  quote  what  I  say  about  your 
region,  orchard,  etc. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
Also  a  place  of  900  acres,  containing  10,000  apple  trees  of  best  varieties,  and  2,000 
peaches  from  4  to  11  years.    Best  of  apple  land,  improved  with  necessary  buildings  and 
residence. 

Another,  200  acres,  with  1,200  bearing  apple  trees  and  3,000  from  1  to  2  years  old. 
Also  improved  with  residence  and  necessary  buildings. 

JOHN  W.WOOD,  Linden,  Virginia 


A  Word  for  the  Plum  Family 

Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer  before  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society 


T  HARDLY  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
JL  I  thought  I  had  some  ammunition 
prepared  to  use  on  this  occasion,  but 
by  the  time  Dr.  Cardwell  and  Himes 
and  Settlemeier  and  the  governor  got 
through  there  was  not  much  left.  As 
those  names  of  old-time  friends  were 
mentioned  they  brought  up  many  recol- 
lections. I  think  I  knew  every  man 
of  those  whose  names  were  read  in 
connection  with  that  first  organization; 
they  were  a  fine  lot  of  men,  every  one 
of  them  dead  except  Dr.  Cardwell.  We 
are  saving  him  so  as  to  keep  a  sample, 
and  he  is  a  good  sample.  As  those 
other  later  names  were  mentioned  I 
think  Mr.  Settlemeier  said  that  he  and 
Dr.  Cardwell  were  all  that  were  left  of 
those  who  used  to  meet,  but  there  are  a 
few  others  still  in  the  flesh.  Colonel 
Dosch  would  be  here  with  us  today 
were  he  not  at  home  sick.  We  had  a 
fine  lot  of  men,  the  doctor  here  was 
our  president  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
was  a  good  president,  faithful,  zealous 
and  diligent  in  this  society,  and  year 
after  year  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected. I  had  the  honor  at  one  time 
of  being  vice-president,  and  I  thought 
the  next  year  they  would  select  me  for 
president — but  no,  we  could  not  get 
along  without  Dr.  Cardwell  (laughter) ; 
we  had  to  have  him.  We  all  learned  to 
love  him,  and  while  we  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  left 


us  and  hold  them  in  pleasant  recollec- 
tion, our  love  should  be  the  warmer 
toward  the  dear  ones  that  are  left  with 
us,  and  if  we  have  any  bouquets  we 
should  scatter  them  around  where  they 
will  grow  a  whole  lot  better  than  on 
the  graves  of  the  departed.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  spoil  Dr.  Cardwell  by 
flattery;  he  and  Settlemeier  are  not  the 
kind  of  men  that  will  be  flattered  much; 
they  are  solid,  faithful,  successful  busi- 
ness men,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
business. 

Now  you  have  been  getting  solid 
matter,  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion, but  some  of  the  light  things  have 
come  to  my  mind.  I  well  remember  a 
story  that  E.  L.  Smith,  tha'  grand  old 
man,  used  to  tell  at  our  meetings,  about 
the  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  became  incensed  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  tenants  and  expelled  them. 
"Eve,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "dressed  her- 
self in  the  best  garments  she  pos- 
sessed, and  as  they  walked  forth  from 
the  garden  she  took  the  hand  of  her 
husband,  turned  her  head  jauntily  over 
her  shoulder  and  said  to  the  proprietor 
he  could  keep  his  orchard;  she  wouldn't 
give  A-dam  for  all  the  apples  he  had  in 
it,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been 
decreed  that  mankind  should  work  for 
a  living." 

I  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  We  need 
to  work  for  a  living;  we  come  here  and 


work  our  brains  and  get  ideas  to  help 
us  work  better  with  our  bodies.  Take 
anybody  who  does  not  have  to  work 
for  a  living,  what  is  he  going  to  amount 
to?  What  can  he  amount  to  if  not 
employed  with  something  useful? 

In  connection  with  our  fruit  affairs, 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  meetings  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  plum  family. 
We  used  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  plum  family,  or  prunes;  a 
few  years  ago  in  fact  it  was  nearly  all 
prunes  instead  of  apples;  Italian  prunes 
are  certainly  a  desirable  fruit.  The 
plum  family  is  not  all  dead  yet.  Let 
us  go  ahead  and  raise  apples,  good 
apples;  let  us  give  Oregon  all  the  repu- 
tation we  can  with  our  apples  and 
peaches  and  pears,  that  is  all  very  well, 
but  do  not  let  us  forget  the  prunes. 

As  to  market  prices,  we  have  heard 
something  of  high  prices.  I  remember 
very  well  Joe  Strowbridge  told  me  he 
bought  apples  in  Oregon  City  in  1853 
for  $5  a  bushel,  boxed  them  and 
shipped  them  to  San  Francisco  and 
sold  them  for  $60  a  bushel.  There  was 
a  very  reasonable  middleman's  profit 
for  you,  not  to  put  it  mildly;  but  when 
William  F.  Fliedner  told  me  that  he 
paid  $2.50  for  an  apple  in  1853,  and 
believed  it  was  one  of  the  same  apples 
that  S.  shipped  I  thought  there  was 
another  middleman  coming  in  for  his 
share.  So  I  think  the  fruit  raisers — 
the  apple  raisers — should  combine  and 
plan  so  that  the  producers  get  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  returns. 
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ScheUenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine 


Have  you  seen  the  endorsements  of  those  who  used  the  ScheUenger  Fruit 
Grading  Machine  during  the  1911  packing  season?  We  publish  a  list  of  them 
in  our  free  book  entitled  Modern  Methods  of  Grading  and  Packing  Fruit.  Every 
machine  gave  entire  satisfaction  because  they  did  the  work  with  mechanical 
accuracy  and  made  money  for  their  owners. 

You  can  absolutely  rely  upon  getting  these  same  results  for  yourself.  No 
doubt  is  involved.    WE  GUARANTEE  IT. 

This  machine  will  put  your  orchard  on  a  paying  basis 
Hadn't  you  better  look  them  up? 

EVENTUALLY  YOU  WILL  WANT  OUR  ADDRESS 


ScheUenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co. 

References:    Our  customers  OGDEN,  UTAH 


Oregon  Prunes  Market  Constantly  Broadening 

W.  C.  Tillson,  in  Salem  (Oregon)  Statesman 


THE  prune  industry  of  Western  Ore- 
gon has  now  become  one  of  the 
leading  and  prominent  industries,  with 
every  indication  of  its  becoming  the 
leading  industry,  particularly  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  The  industry  is  a 
comparatively  new  one,  it  being  only 
ten  or  twelve  years  since  they  were 
produced  in  any  commercial  quantity, 
and  for  several  years  there  was  practi- 
cally no  market  for  the  output,  as  the 
fruit  was  unknown  and,  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  California  or  French 
prune,  the  market  for  it  had  to  be 
established,  which  is  a  slow  process. 


But  wherever  the  Italian  prune  has 
been  introduced  it  has  made  friends, 
and  the  demand  for  the  fruit  has  been 
gradually  increasing  from  year  to  year 
and  markets  widening  until  today  the 
demand  for  the  fruit  appears  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  markets  of  the  world 
would  have  taken  last  year  probably 
four  times  the  amount  produced,  could 
the  fruit  have  been  supplied,  and  this 
at  fairly  remunerative  prices  to  the 
grower.  Today  we  have  in  addition  to 
the  active  consumptive  demand  all  over 
the  United  States  a  very  active  demand 


for  our  product  all  over  Europe.  Last 
season  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
crop  was  sent  there,  with  most  satis- 
factory results  to  the  consumer,  and 
everything  now  points  to  a  continued 
heavy  export  demand. 

The  acreage  for  Italian  prunes  in 
this  portion  of  the  state  is  rapidly 
increasing.  It  is  a  much  safer  industry 
than  the  handling  of  fresh  fruit,  for 
the  reason  that  the  product  can  be 
carried  indefinitely,  does  not  have  to 
be  sold  and  shipped  immediately  when 
ripe,  as  is  the  case  with  fresh  fruits. 
It  can  be  shipped  either  by  rail  or 
water,  in  sacks  or  boxes,  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  without  danger  of 
freezing. 
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ALFRED  W.  OTIS 


81  Beach  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


92  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Apples  for  American  and  Foreign  Markets 

Agent  for 

Woodall  &  Co.,  Liverpool  M.  Isaacs  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  Thomas  Russell,  Glasgow 


Also  Leading  Apple  Receivers  in  other  markets 
SHIPMENTS  FORWARDED  FROM  BOSTON  OR  NEW  YORK 


Market  quotations  and  full  particulars  on  application. 


Correspondence  invited. 


Dried  prunes  are  a  food  product 
nearly  as  stable  as  wheat  and  prices 
are  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions that  often  occur  with  fresh  fruits. 
The  possibilities  of  phenomenal  profits 
are  not  so  great  as  sometimes  occur  in 
fresh  fruits,  such  as  pears,  apples  and 
cherries,  but  the  industry  is  much 
safer  and  more  stable  and  not  nearlv 


so  speculative.  There  is  no  branch  of 
agriculture  that  has  had  a  better  aver- 
age profit  per  acre  since  the  prune 
industry  commenced  than  prunes,  and 
the  outlook  for  future  prices  and 
future  profit  to  the  grower  was  never 
brighter. 

The  prune  is  a  fruit  that  can  be 
grown  only  in  a  limited  area,  while 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 


Established  1900 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital  fully  paid      -      -      -  $100,000 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

We  give  special  attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Capital  fully  paid 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 


$1,000,000 
800,000 


Officers 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President      J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 
W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 


New  Residents 


We  are  always  pleased  to  extend 
courteous  assistance  to  new  residents 
of  Hood  River  and  the  Hood  River  Val- 
ley by  advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowledge, 
and  we  afford  e^ery  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial 
matters.  New  accounts  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.   Savings  department  in  connection. 


Hood  River  Banking  and  Trust  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


apples,  pears,  cherries  and  many  other 
fresh  fruits  can  be  grown  practically 
all  over  the  world,  so  that  the  danger 
of  overproduction  is  almost  entirely 
eliminated.  The  cultivation  of  an 
orchard  involves  but  very  little  more 
expense  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
same  area  of  grain.  The  pruning, 
spraying  and  curing  of  fruit,  of  course, 
involves  considerable  labor  and  ex- 
pense, but  that  is  true  of  any  crop  that 
is  grown. 


Fancy  prices  are  paid  for  fruit  which 
is  accurately  graded  and  honestly 
packed.  Do  not  throw  away  your 
rightful  profits  by  neglecting  to  put  it 
up  in  an  attractive  package.  Schel- 
lenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Com- 
pany. * 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  Hinrichs,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


Savings  Department 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $127,000 
Total  Assets  over  $600,000 
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\  PPT        and  Other  Fruits 

-TjLX    A     M  J  1  JkJ  CORRESPOND  WITH 

G.  M.  H.  WAGNER  &  SONS 

123  W.  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO 

EXPERT  MARKETING  AGENTS 


The  Prune  Industry  from  the  Packer's  Standpoint 

J.  T.  Brumfield,  Portland,  Oregon,  before  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society 


1AM  glad  to  be  here  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Prune  Industry 
From  a  Packer's  Standpoint."  When 
your  president  asked  me  to  define  a 
subject  I  wished  to  speak  on  I  told  him 
my  remarks  would  be  general  and 
whatever  may  come  to  my  mind  (not 
of  particular  interest),  but  of  help  to 
both  the  grower  and  packer.  Every 
commercial  era  has  its  dominant 
factor  or  prevailing  characteristics. 
The  method  of  marketing  prunes  fif- 
teen years  ago  would  be  an  interesting 
commercial  relic  today.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  commercial  cheap- 
ness as  in  some  other  lines  at  that 
time,  but  solely  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge how  to  prepare  the  prune  for 
market.  Goods  were  sent  to  the  East- 
ern market  in  white  cotton  bags,  many 
of  them  half  dried,  and  the  best  would 
arrive  looking  as  though  they  had 
passed  through  the  killing  process  of  a 
slaughter  house.  A  party  told  me  he 
could  trace  a  car  of  prunes  in  the  Chi- 
cago freight  yards  to  its  warehouse  by 
the  juice  that  had  leaked  through  and 
streaked  the  roadbed.  I  only  call  your 
attention  to  this  so  as  to  point  out 
clearly  the  difference  then  and  the 
present  modern  method  of  handling 
these  goods.  I  refer  now  to  the  prod- 
uct of  a  well  governed,  thoroughly 
equipped  packing  house.  There  is  no 
place  for  any  other  kind.  The  indus- 
try is  better  off  without  the  dirty,  care- 
less packer,  running  a  business  loose 
at  both  ends.  He  does  himself  no  good 
and  is  a  detriment  to  his  community. 

Possibly  all  of  you  do  not  know  just 
how  prunes  are  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket and  how  nice,  clean  and  whole- 
some they  are.  Now  for  a  few  minutes 
I  want  to  show  you  through  a  modern 
prune  packing  plant,  a  spacious  build- 
ing equipped  with  several  pieces  of 
machinery  adapted  to  do  the  work  of 
grading,  processing,  boxing,  etc.  The 
prunes  are  first  graded  into  the  several 
sizes,  then  they  pass  through  a  large 
revolving  drum  filled  with  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  high-pressure  steam.  As 
they  pass  out  of  this  a  flow  of  boiling 
water  washes  off  every  particle  of  dirt; 
in  fact  they  are  now  as  clean  as  the 


surgeon's  sterilized  supplies;  sanitary 
in  every  respect  and  a  delicious, 
healthy  fruit.  These  are  packed  in  10, 
25  and  50-pound  boxes,  lined  with 
fancy  paper,  protected  by  sheets  of 
parchment.  We  have  now  practically 
a  manufactured  article  and  not  the 
sticky,  sometimes  dirty,  prune.  They 
can  be  handled  without  soiling  the 
hands;  a  package  that  will  keep  with- 
out spoiling  or  loss  to  the  dealer;  an 
attractive  article  to  the  consumer,  and 
from  the  output  of  a  packing  house 
such  as  I  have  described,  out  of 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds  there  is 
scarcely  a  complaint — none  from  the 
honest  dealer,  never  one  from  the  con- 
sumer. Instead  of  rejections  and  com- 
plaints we  now  have  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  praise.  In  order  now  to 
accomplish  this  we  must  have  sound, 
well-cured  fruit;  so  this  leads  up  to  the 
question  of  how  to  dry  prunes.  We  are 
packers,  also  jobbers,  and  do  not  know 


how  to  dry,  but  do  know  how  not  to 
dry  them.  A  few  words  on  this  subject 
is  sufficient. 

No  packer  can  put  out  a  first-class 
article  or  one  that  will  keep  with  par- 
tially dried  prunes  or  one  that  is  dried 
before  it  has  attained  its  proper  ripe- 
ness, nor  from  fruit  that  has  passed  a 


A  Reputation  to  Sustain 

Vineland 
Nurseries 
Company 

Clarkston,  Washington 

PROPAGATORS  OF 

Reliable  Nursery  Stock 

All  stock  budded  from  bearing 
trees,  fruit  and  ornamental 


For  A  Better  Pack  at  A  Lower  Cost 


The  Sykes  Sorting  and  Packing  Table 

FOE  ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  of  how  to  better  your  pack 
at  a  less  cost  per  box 


THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


40  N.  Front  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 
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Hind^Fuchs 

WHOLESALE 
BROKERAGE 

COMMISSION 


DISTRIBUTORS 
For  Shippers  and  Associations 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


sound  condition.  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
recently  a  dealer  was  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  for  selling  dried 
apples  that  were  misbranded  and  did 
not  comply  with  the  national  pure  food 
laws.  They  were  branded  "Choice 
evaporated  apples."  On  examination 
they  were  found  to  be  packed  from 
common  dried  stock,  not  properly 
trimmed,  and  containing  dried  pieces 
from  worm-eaten  apples.  I  believe 
this  decision  is  coming  pretty  close  to 
some  prunes  that  are  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  apple  cannot  conceal  its 
imperfection;  the  prune  does.  It  takes 
an  expert  to  detect  a  prune  that  is  not 
properly  cured  or  one  that  is  dried 
from  unsound  fruit.  A  chemist  may  be 
required.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  not  attempt  to  regulate 
this,  but  it  is  just  as  much  a  violation 
to  offer  for  sale  a  prune  cured  from 
unsound  fruit  as  it  is  to  can  beef  from 
deteriorated  meat.  It  is  as  much  a 
crime  to  offer  for  sale  prunes  with 
mould  and  in  a  fermenting  state  as  to 
sell  jelly  colored  with  coal-tar  dyes. 
Aside  from  the  legal  view,  for  the  good 
of  the  industry,  nothing  but  sound, 
well-cured  fruit  should  ever  enter  the 
market.  Any  article  of  food  must  suit 
the  consumer,  otherwise  it  is  a  failure. 
The  consumer  after  all  is  the  great 
advertising  medium.  A  better  class  of 
goods  in  all  lines  is  being  used;  the 
consuming  public  is  better  educated  as 
to  the  merits  of  what  they  eat  than 
ever  before.  I  urge  the  best  dried 
prunes  that  care,  intelligence  and  sin- 
cerity can  produce.  I  am  glad  to  say 
in  this  respect  that  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made.  We  had  less 
poorly  dried  prunes  the  present  season 
than  ever  before.  The  day  is  not  far 
off  when  every  lot  of  prunes  will  be 
bought  on  quality  and  merit. 

I  have  been  requested  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  custom  of  making  con- 
tracts before  the  fruit  is  dried.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  this  to 
even  a  partial  conclusion.  This  custom 
of  trading  has  been  a  part  of  legitimate 
commerce;  a  large  volume  of  business 
is  now  done  on  this  method  covering  a 
great  many  commodities.  The  custom 
has  many  advantages  for  the  producer. 
It  places  the  dealer  in  a  position  to  do 
business  in  advance  of  delivery  and 
many  times  stimulates  values,  when  if 


FRUMT  LABELS 

FOR  BOXES.  CANS,  BOTTLES,  ETC. 


Stock  and  Special  Trade  Mark  Designs 

San  Francisco. 


330  JACKSON  ST. 

COR.'  BATTERY  SXfM  j$% 


Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Lath,  Shingles,  Moulding  and  Slab  Wood 

Berry  Crates  and  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds 

Apple  Boxes — California  and  Oregon  sizes 


Fruit  Thinning  Shears  Improved  Pattern 


LET  CIS  BOOK  YOUE  OEDEES  NOW  TO  INSUEE 
PEOMPT  DELIVEET 

40  cents  each,  $3.90  per  dozen,  postpaid 
E.  A.  FRANZ  CO,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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Northern 
Pacific  Service  Lauded 

''Away  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
an  island  30  miles  at  sea  I  met  a  man  who 
was  talking  about  your  train  service." 
THAT'S  why  YOU  ought  to  take  this  Standard 
Railway  of  the  Northwest  when  you  go  back 
and  forth  across  the  country. 
We're  continually  trying  to  be  worthy 
of  these  compliments— we're  proud 
of  them.    Let  us  ticket  YOU  over 
this  Standard  Railway  of  the  North- 
west to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  all 
points  East  and  Southeast. 


A.  D.  CHARLTON,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

On  sale  to  the  East  and  to  and 
through  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 
Write  lor  information  and  literature 


Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Original,  Direct  and  Only  Line  to  Gardiner  Gateway,  Official  Yellowstone  Park  Entrance 


put  on  the  market  in  a  rush  it  would 
tend  to  overstock  and  lower  prices.  If 
at  least  a  goodly  portion  of  the  prunes 
were  not  sold  before  they  were  dried 
we  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
marketing  the  crop,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  full  crop.  If  this  demand  is 
not  met  the  jobber,  both  East  and  in 
Europe,  would  supply  more  of  his 
requirements  from  California.  A  large 
amount  of  our  prunes  are  consumed 
during  the  winter  season;  in  some  mar- 
kets they  are  bought  freely  during  the 
holidays.  Europe  demands  each  ship- 
ment so  they  will  arive  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade;  therefore  preparation  for 
this  trade  must  be  made  in  advance. 
Very  little,  if  any,  consideration  would 
be  given  our  fruit  if  they  were  deprived 
of  this  privilege  of  buying  early.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  matter  that  each  indi- 
vidual grower  must  decide  himself — 
whether  he  sells  before  or  after  drying. 
Existing  conditions  each  season  usually 
work  themselves  out,  generally  to  an 
advantage  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
This  has  not  been  a  profitable  season; 
the  sizes  were  at  least  ten  points 
smaller  than  the  average  of  former 
years,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-half 
cent  per  pound.  A  ton  of  fresh  fruit 
fell  short  about  fifteen  per  cent  of 
making  as  much  dried  fruit  as  usual. 
This  is  due  to  the  prunes  containing 
less  sugar  and  more  water  and  not 
from  over-drying.  Prices  were  not  up 
to  the  average  of  former  years,  due  to 
very  low  prices,  the  lowest  for  many 
years,  on  the  California  product.  Our 
crop  being  large,  much  of  it  unde- 
sirable sizes,  has  created  an  unusual 
situation,  similar  to  one  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  ago.  I  estimate  the  crop  at 
thirty  million  pounds,  all  of  which  I 
believe  will  go  into  consumption  before 
another  season.  I  believe  the  industry 
of  raising  prunes  will  greatly  improve; 
the  demand  is  certainly  increasing; 
Europe  is  buying  more  every  year. 
The  demand  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing,  and  I  believe  the  class  of 
goods  now  going  into  the  markets  will 
bring  about  a  condition  so  that  the 
grower  will  get  a  better  price  for 
his  fruit. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  only 
one  number  of  your  publication,  "Better 
Fruit,"  but  am  convinced  I  should  be  a  sub- 
scriber, and  therefore  enclose  one  dollar.  Yours 
very  truly,  Lewis  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  MOUNT  GILEAD 

Hydraulic  Cider  and 
Grape  Juice  Press 

produces  more  juice  from  less 
fruit  than  any  other  and  is  a 

Big  Money  Maker 

Sizes,  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

Presses  for  all  purposes,  also 
apple-butter  cookers  and  pas- 
teurizers. 

If  interested,  write  for  catalog. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co., 


.^.^  FIC.  6  39„ 


60  Lincoln  Avenue 
Mount  (ililead,  Ohio 


London  Letter  on  Fruit  Marketing 

W.  Dennis  &  Sons,  Limited,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  England 


WITH  the  approach  of  another  fruit 
season  there  is  one  question  which 
necessitates  the  serious  attention  of  all 
growers — one  may  say  the  most  vital 
question — and  that  is  the  marketing  of 
their  products  to  insure  the  greatest 
measure  of  success.  This  question  is  so 
complex,  governed  as  it  is  by  such  a 
variety  of  conditions,  that  it  is  desirable 
for  a  shipper  to  have  at  his  disposal 
adsolutely  reliable  information  from 
the  various  points  of  the  map  in  which 
his  interests  are  likely  to  center.  How 
to  get  unbiased  information  is  the  point 
that  has  to  be  considered.  Information 
from  a  man  who  is  out  purchasing  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  the  interests  of  any 
holder  of  fruit.  Neither  is  the  informa- 
tion from  representatives  of  small 
firms,  established  yesterday,  so  to 
speak,  whose  sole  idea  is  to  get  a  ship- 
per to  send  as  much  stuff  forward  as 
possible,  irrespective  of  conditions, 
and  be  sorry  for  him  afterward,  of  any 
use  to  a  shipper.  The  source  from 
which  the  most  reliable  information  is 
obtainable  is  an  old  established  firm 
which  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
handling  of  fruit  from  the  "Western 
States  of  America,  which  knows  thor- 
oughly all  the  conditions  governing  the 
business,  which  has  no  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  the  fruit  it  is  selling  and  whose 
sole  object,  therefore,  is  to  guard 
assiduously  the  interests  of  its  clients, 
and  so  preserve  its  own  business.  With 
such  information  at  his  disposal  from 
the  various  points  of  distribution  the 
shipper  is  in  a  position  to  decide  how 
to  apportion  his  products  in  the  various 
markets  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  those  markets  so  far  as 
this  can  be  anticipated. 

This  article  is  devoted  principally  to 
the  value  of  the  London  market  for 
apples,  pears  and  plums  from  the 
Western  States  of  America.  That  Lon- 
don is  the  most  important  market  in 
Europe  in  this  respect  cannot  be  denied. 
There  is  in  London  a  class  of  buyers 
that  is  not  found  in  any  other  market. 
These  buyers  compete  actively  with 


each  other  for  any  fruit  that  is  extra 
superfine  and  which  stands  out  in 
quality  and  condition  above  anything 
else,  the  result  being  that  for  anything 
of  this  class  prices  can  be  obtained  in 
London  that  cannot  be  touched  else- 
where. As  is  well  known,  the  two  most 
prominent  varieties  of  apples  which 
come  here  are  the  Newtown  Pippin 
and  Spitzenberg  from  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  growing  centers.  This 
fruit  gets  a  splendid  reception  on  the 
market,  and  when  its  appearance  and 
condition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
very  fine  prices  are  often  realized. 
The  size  of  pack  most  favorably 
received  are  the  112,  120  and  128.  The 
large-sized  fruit  does  not  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  Californian  Newtowns  are 
consumed  in  great  quantities  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  by  far  the  biggest  market 
for  this  fruit.  Prices  during  the  season 
range  mostly  from  .$1.68  to  $2.04  per 
box.  Prices  of  from  $2.40  to  $2.88  have 
often  been  obtainable  for  choice  lots. 

London  is  far  and  away  the  best  mar- 
ket for  pears.  The  famous  Oregon 
Cornice  has  met  with  great  success 
here.  This  being  a  choice  article,  it  is 
sought  by  the  high-class  buyer,  and  as 
a  result  of  judicious  "feeding"  record 
prices  have  been  made.    Winter  Nelis 


also  meets  with  an  excellent  reception 
and  is  largely  in  demand,  as  it  is  a  pear 
answering  admirably  to  the  require- 
ments of  hotel  and  restaurant  caterers. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  high- 
class  pears  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
the  greatest  care  in  packing  is  essential. 
Boxes  often  arrive  with  the  top  layer 
of  pears  bruised.  An  efficient  remedy 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  placing  of 
cleats  at  the  ends  of  the  boxes,  just  a 
shade  higher  than  the  bulge  in  the  cen- 
ter. That  is  to  say,  if  the  bulge  meas- 
ures three-quarters  of  an  inch  the 
cleats  at  the  end  should  be  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high.  These  cleats 
will  protect  the  fruit  when  cases  are 
piled  on  the  top  of  each  other  during 
transit.  Beurre  Hardy  pears  are  also 
favored  here  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.68   to   $2.16  per  half  box,  whilst 

Ship  Your  Strawberries 
Cherries  and  Vegetables 

To  Butte,  Montana 

The  Best  Market  in  the  West.  Write 
for  quotations.  Send  for  our  shippers' 
stamp.    Prompt  returns. 

Butte  Potato  and  Produce  Co. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 

A.  J.  KNIEVEL 
President  and  Manager 

Sixteen  years'  experience  on  the 
Butte  market. 


CUT-OVER  TIMBER  LANDS 

At  low  prices.  Liberal  terms  for 
small  investors.  Good  soil,  fine 
climate,  two  railroads,  excellent 
markets. 

20,000  Acres 

Near  Springdale,  Stevens  County, 
Washington,  are  placed  on  the 
market  in  tracts  of  40  acres  or 
more.  Ask  for  information  and 
booklet. 

PHOENIX  LUMBER  CO. 

348  Wall  Street      Spokane,  ■Washington 


Wenatchee  Valley  Fruit  Growers'Association 

WENATCHBB,  WASHINGTON 

GROWERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Control  for  the  Season  of  1912  over  1,500  Cars  of  the 
Finest  Apples  produced  in  the  Northwest 

VARIETIES :    Winesap,  Arkansas  Black,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spitzenberg,  Winter  Banana,  Yellow  Newtown,  Delicious, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Black  Ben,  Oano,  Ben  Davis. 
"Quality  and  Pack  Guaranteed" 

Dealers  everywhere  get  in  touch  with  us 
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PEARSON  "Cement  Coated"  Nails 


because  of  twenty  years'  study  of  the  needs  of  box  makers,  and 
the  devotion  of  our  entire  energy  to  nails  alone,  have  become  well 
known  as  the  best  and  cheapest  nails  for  box  purpose. 
Our  name  stands  for  uniform  quality  and  full  count. 
Having  established  this  reputation  it  is  our  constant  effort  to  main- 
tain, and  if  possible  raise,  the  standard  of  excellence  that  earned  it. 
All  other  brands  of  so-called  cement  coated  nails  are  dis- 
tinctly inferior  and  are  sold  on  our  reputation. 
Your  own  interest  requires  that  you  refuse  any  and  every 
substitute,  and  demand  PEARSON'S 

Conscientious  merchants  will  not  try  to  substitute  the  "just 
as  good"  kind.    They  know  better. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HARDWARE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 
315  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 
PEARSON 


J.  C.  PEARSON  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON 
PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON  PEARSON 


Smith's  Self-Feed  Nail  Stripper 


(For  Hand  Nailers) 


Used  by  Expert  Box  Makers 


Handles  all  size  nails 
2d  to  lOd 

TURNS  OUT  BOXES  FASTER 

Order  Sample  Now 

Price  $10.00 

DELIVERED 

Liberal  Trade  Discount 
Agents  Wanted 


Smith's  "Security  Paper  Holder" 

All  packers  realize  the  enormous  waste  of  paper  occasioned  in  the 
wrapping  of  fruits  by  the  non-use  of  paper  holders. 

We  guarantee  this  Holder  will  save  its  price  in  time  and  paper. 

MOST  CONVENIENT 
Automatic  and  Non-Breakable 

Price  $1.00  each,  delivered  at  any  express  office  in  the  United 
States.    (Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.) 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 

No.  315  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS 


Duchess  rank  as  a  good  second-class 
pear. 

The  plum  crops  this  year  are  poor 
both  in  England  and  France.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily good  prospect  this  year  for  the 
shipper  of  Western  State  plums  to 
London. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  commend 
ourselves  as  the  class  of  firm  where 
shippers  will  find  the  conditions  for 
successful  marketing  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article.  A  great  part  of  the  business 
of  our  London  branch  has  been  devoted 
to  specializing  in  Western  box  fruit, 
for  the  proper  handling  of  which  we 
are  well  and  favorably  known,  with 
many  records  in  sale  results  standing  to 
our  credit.  Any  shipper  who  is  not 
already  in  touch  with  us  is  cordially 
invited  to  write  to  us.  He  will  find 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  best  possible 
information  and  up-to-date  promptness 
in  business  methods. 

GET  IN  BUSINESS  fd>  YOURSELF 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE,    Will  Yau  See  li—and  Grab  Jtt 
Hot*  ournow  In  pro  red  SA  W  RAISING  LE  VEK-lt  nHH  more  epcod,  (Q^- 
b\ggur  capacity,  more  money  per  day. 

THE  KING  OF  THE 
WOODS 


the 


Ton  «Ht  to  know  more  about 
Di  your  name  un  a  portal  f< 
C»lflloC.  It  doKun't  «<t«t  joa. 
and  may  moap  big  money  lor  y 
Send  for  the  Catalog  D.S 
REIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


•rson  M  achineryCoPortlandQtg. 
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Don't  Prune  Too  Soon 

By  Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis,  Oregon  State  Experiment 
Station,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  summer 
pruning.  We  are  experimenting  at  the 
present  time  at  the  college  and  in  vari- 
ous orchards  throughout  the  state,  but 
we  need  to  carry  on  such  investigations 
over  a  period  of  several  years  before 
publishing  our  results.  From  what 
work  we  have  done,  however,  we  feel 
that  where  summer  pruning  is  being 
conducted  with  idea  of  getting  fruit  to 
form,  it  is  better  not  to  prune  until 
after  the  terminal  buds  have  formed. 
The  grower  can  easily  determine  when 
these  buds  have  formed  by  looking  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  He  will  note 
a  plump  bud,  and  will  also  notice  that 
the  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
which  heretofore  have  been  rather 
small,  are  now  assuming  normal  size. 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  time  to  sum- 
mer prune  after  these  buds  have 
formed  and  been  allowed  to  harden 
slightly,  allowing  a  week  or  ten  days. 
This  time  will  vary  all  the  way  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  September.  "We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  the  past 
season,  and  one  would  naturally  expect 
as  the  result  that  the  terminal  buds 
would  form  later  than  ever.  This  is 
not  true  in  all  cases.  On  some  trees 
the  terminal  buds  have  already  formed 
and  on  the  large  fruiting  trees  the 
lateral  fruit  buds  are  forming  this  year 
earlier  than  we  had  noticed  heretofore. 
In  pruning  for  fruit  I  would  suggest 
that  the  grower  does  not  cut  down 
lower  than  this  year's  wood.  We  feel 
that  better  results  are  secured  by  mod- 
erate pruning,  cutting  back  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  this  year's  growth, 
but  not  cutting  back  into  previous  sea- 
son's growth.  This  cutting  back  in  the 
way  indicated  seems  to  have  a  tendency 
to  thicken  the  branches  materially  and 
cause  an  accumulation  of  shoots  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs. 
While  the  results  may  not  be  noticed 
this  year  in  all  probability  it  will  have 
some  bearing  on  succeeding  crops. 
Pruning  can  be  done  at  this  time  of  the 
year  if  desired,  even  though  the  ter- 
minal buds  have  not  formed,  but  in 
doing  this  it  is  the  principal  aim  to 
take  out  undesirable  branches  or  to 
control  the  formation  of  the  tree,  not 
to  produce  fruit.  It  is  merely  done  to 
take  out  certain  branches  that  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  heading  of  the 
tree.  Where  systematic  pruning  is 
being  carried  on  for  fruit  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  be  delayed  until  these  buds 
have  formed  and  are  somewhat  hard- 
ened. We  have  found  that  where  this 
is  done  we  get  better  results,  and  the 
growth  is  not  as  vigorous  as  it  is  when 
the  pruning  is  done  earlier.  Some 
people  feel  that  they  can  prune  at  any 
time  during  the  summer  and  that  they 
do  not  get  the  reactive  growth  that 
they  do  when  the  trees  are  pruned 
when  dormant,  in  the  winter  or  spring. 
This  is  not  true.  If  heavy  pruning  is 
done  while  the  trees  are  still  in  a  vig- 
orous, active  condition  reaction  will 
take  place  and  many  of  the  buds  will 


The  National  Insecticide  Law  demands  that  all  Arsenate  of  Lead 
shall  contain — 

Arsenic  Oxide       ...     -     Not  less  than  12 
Water  Soluble  Arsenic      -      -     Not  over  %  of  1% 
Moisture  Not  over  50% 

And  beyond  these  chemical  requirements  the  Law  is  not  interested. 

The  fact  that  all  makers  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  are  required  to  come 
within  the  above  restrictions  does  not  by  any  means  put  the  products 
of  all  manufacturers  on  an  equality.  The  Law  simply  states  the  limit 
within  which  one  can  legally  sell  a  product. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Law,  all  men  who  do  not  break  the  Law  are 
equal,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  all  men  who  are  out  of  jail  are 
equally  high-class  citizens. 

The  efficiency  of  and  satisfaction  received  from  the  use  of  Arsenate 
of  Lead  are  largely  owing  to  its  suspension,  easy  mixing  and  fast 
sticking  qualities. 

The  Law  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  its  manufacture  in  this 
respect,  but  these  qualities,  added  to  its  killing  power,  make  up  the 
true  value  of  an  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  uniformity  of  the  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  all  the  above 
essentials  is  well  known  to  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union, 
Hood  River;  Rogue  River  Fruit  &  Produce  Association,  Medford; 
Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union,  North  Yakima,  and  many  other 
associations  throughout  the  Northwest. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Distributers  in  all  the  Fruit  Growing  Districts 


Get  Away 

GET  AWAY  from  the  cold  winters,  hot  summers,  tornadoes, 
sunstrokes,  blizzards,  electrical  storms,  to  a  place  where  they 
do  not  occur. 

HOOD  RIVER  is  free  from  all  these  conditions.  Our  scenery 
unsurpassed,  our  roads  macadam  and  oiled,  ranches  electric 
lighted,  good  water,  we  are  close  to  PORTLAND,  our  fruits 
command  the  top  price,  we  are  up  to  date. 

Send  for  our  printed  list  of  large  and  small  ranches  and  for 
our  literature.   We  will  furnish  you  with  reliable  information. 

write  GUY  Y.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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August 


UP  HERE 

Galvanized 
Steel  Hinges 
insure 
safe  and 
perfect 
balance 


Can  Always  Be 
Kept  in  Perfect 

Condition 

You  can  always  keep  the  "Star" 
Orchard  Ladder  in  perfect  condition 
by  simply  tightening  the  bolt  that  is 
under  every  step. 

This  Bolt 

is  galvanized  and  secures  each 
step  so  that  it  cannot  come  out. 
It  insures  safety  and  reliability. 
When  ordering  orchard  ladders 
ask  for 

The  "Star" 

It's  made  from  best  quality  clear 
spruce,  and  will  withstand  the 
roughest  usage. 

In  this  Circle 

is  where  the  hardest  strain  comes. 
Notice  how  securely  the  three 
steps  are  braced.  Note  the  double 
bracing  on  the  first  step. 

The  "Star"  Ladder  ranges  in 
size  from  6  to  20  feet.  You'll 
find  it  to  be  the  best  orchard  lad- 
der from  every  standpoint. 

Get  from  your  Dealer  or 
Direct  from  the  Factory 

Union  Blind  &  Ladder  Co.,  Inc. 

3635  Peralta  Street,  Oakland,  California 


j|       A  good  many  people  believe  that  Education  comes  only  from  schools  and 
colleges. 
It  doesn't. 

4J       The  most  effective,  most  worth-while  Education  comes  from  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a  knowledge  of  life. 

And  the  best  way  to  learn  these  things  that  are  real,  short  of  years  of  ex- 
f|       perience,  is  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twain's  books.    You  have  thought  of  him 
only  as  a  humorist  and  philosopher. 

He  is  far  more  than  this — he  is  first  of  all  a  Teacher,  and  you  may  benefit 
f|       by  his  rich  experience — use  his  powers  of  observation — learn  human  nature 
through  his  pages. 


MARK  TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


PRICE 


It  had  been  Mark  Twain's  ambi- 
tion to  have  his  books  in  every 
American  home,  and  he  made  a  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  opportunity — for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  publishing, 
copyrighted  books  are  sold  at  the 
price  of  non  -copyrighted  books — 
the  chance  will  not  come  again. 


Now  for  the  first  time  you  get  a  complete  set  of  all  Mark  Twain's  writings, 
at  just  exactly  one-half  the  price  they  have  ever  been  sold  before.  This 
is  a  new  edition,  just  as  complete  as  the  old  one,  which  still  sells,  by       "  11 
the  way,  at  S50.00.    This  new  edition  is  only  S25.00 — for  the  25  vol 
umes.    Never  before  has  a  copyrighted  library  set  of  a  standard 
author's  works  been  issued  at  such  a  low  figure. 


In  this  new  set  there  are  beautiful  pictures  by  Frost 
Newell,  Smedlev.  Thulstrup.  Clinedinst    Kemble.  and 
Opper.    The  binding  is  in  rich  red  rep  silk  book  cloth, 
with  title  labels  stamped  in  gold.     The  books  are 
printed  on  white  antique  wove  paper,  especially  ,  ^ 

made  for  this  edition.    Each  volume  is  of  „. 
generous  size  and  bulk,  5x7^  inches.  X  i,"':v 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin  Sq..  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for 
carriage 

free,  aset  of  MARK  TWAIN'S 
WORKS,    Author's  National 
Edition,  twenty-five  volumes, 
cloth  binding.     If  I  do  not  care 
for  the  books,  I  will  return  them  in 
5  days,  at  your  expense.     If  I  keep  the 
books,  I  will  remit  $2.00  a  month  until 
the  full  price,  $25.00  has  been  paid. 


be  forced  into  shoots,  and  more  injury 
than  good  can  be  done  in  influencing 
the  fruitfulness,  as  this  pruning  might 
force  out  into  shoots  what  would 
otherwise  be  fruit  spurs. 

Summer  pruning  has  been  advan- 
tageous on  late-bearing  varieties  like 
the  Northern  Spy,  and  has  given  good 
results  on  Spitzenberg,  Yellow  New- 
town, Baldwin  and  others.  I  have  seen 
some  surprising  results  on  four-year- 
old  trees.  I  would  not  advise  much 
summer  pruning  until  the  trees  are 
three  years  old.  as  I  believe  that  they 
should  maintain  the  greater  part  of  the 
foliage  the  first  three  years.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  many  cases  to  prune  too 
heavily  in  summer.  Large  branches 
are  often  removed.  I  have  watched 
closely  a  number  of  orchards  where 
severe  pruning  was  tried  and  I  have 
yet  to  find  an  orchard  that  I  believe 
was  benefited  by  it.  It  has  developed 
sunscald  and  too  pronounced  an  open- 
ing of  the  trees.  At  the  present  time 
young  pears  seem  to  show  signs  that 
they  are  going  to  come  into  dormancy 
a  little  slower  than  apples.  In  all  prob- 
ability a  certain  bearing  pear  tree  like 
the  Bartlett,  for  example,  could  be 
summer  pruned  perhaps  earlier  than  I 
have  indicated.  The  Bartlett  often 
seems  to  have  the  tendency  to  set  fruit 
on  terminal  buds  and  not  develop 
enough  lateral  fruiting  buds.  This  is 
rather  an  undesirable  tendency  of  this 
tree,  and  I  have  felt  that  summer  prun- 
ing will  overcome  it.  Usually,  with  us, 
the  Bartlett  has  a  lot  of  close  set  spurs, 
so  that  the  tree  can  carry  a  heavy  crop. 
Pruning  done  earlier,  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  will 
correct,  in  all  probability,  this  tendency 
of  bearing  only  on  the  terminal  shoots. 
We  shall  be  able  to  report  more  fully 
on  summer  pruning  a  little  later. 


Prune  Growing  at  Walla  Walla 

Next  to  the  apple,  both  in  acreage  and 
profitableness,  comes  the  prune,  which 
finds,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Walla  Walla, 
every  requisite  for  its  successful  cul- 
ture. The  Italian  varieties  are  the 
most  commonly  grown  and  the  profits, 
while  not  quite  so  great  as  those  from 
the  apple,  are  large  enough  to  stamp 
the  industry  with  success  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt.  The  notable 
characteristics  of  the  Walla  Walla 
prune  is  its  shipping  quality.  Practi- 
cally all  the  prunes  of  the  district  are 
picked  green  and  packed  and  shipped 
to  Eastern  and  European  markets. 
Naturally  they  command  a  far  higher 
price  than  prunes  suitable  only  for  dry- 
ing. Prune  orchards  are  very  depend- 
able, easy  to  care  for  and  the  price  is 
not  subject  to  great  variation. — Walla 
Walla  Bulletin. 

CHEEK-TO-CHEEK  GRADING 


EVENTUALLY  YOU  WILL  WANT  OUR  ADDRE55 

SCHELLENGCR  FRUIT  GRADING  MACHINE  CO. 

OGOEN,  UTAH. 
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Fruit  Tree  Stocks 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

ALL  GRADES 

PCkCtf   Q^mrllin  fro       French  (American-Grown  and  Imported) 
KjOiL    OctJLllJJJgto  Japan  and  Kieffer  (American-Grown) 

A  yv-r-vl/}   Qciorllin  rro      American-Grown  and  Imported,  straight 
-tJ- jJJJ-'-"   Ov5t5U.llJJ.go  or  branched  for  grafting  or  budding 

Paradise  Doucine 

Cherry  Stocks— HESS* and 

Plum  Stocks— ^roto1anand 
Rose  Stocks— ZAfm™'  Quince  Stocks 

We  also  import  large  quantities  of  Ornamental  Tree  Seedlings, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Submit  list  for  prices,  naming  amounts,  grades,  etc. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Proprietor  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


Stewed  Prunes  at  Forty  Cents  A  Dish 

From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


ACCORDING  to  a  report  of  the  cen- 
sus bureau  the  State  of  California 
had  18,105  farms  on  which  plums  and 
prunes  were  grown  in  1910,  and  7,168,- 
705  bearing  trees,  which  produced 
9,317,979  bushels  of  fruit,  the  major  part 
of  which  was  dried  and  converted  into 
the  prune  of  commerce.  For  this  fruit 
the  growers  of  the  state  received  much 
less  than  an  average  of  five  cents  a 
pound,  yet  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  in  a  leading  restaurant  of  Chicago, 
when  anyone  feels  inclined  to  indulge 
in  prunes,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
forty  cents  a  dish,  which  probably  con- 
tains eight  or  nine  prunes  if  they  are 
of  medium  size,  or  five  or  six  if  they 
are  very  large. 

The  interesting  question  has  been 
raised  whether  this  is  not  an  excessive 
charge  and  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  a  California  product,  but  an 
examination  of  the  menu  would  prob- 
ably disclose  that  the  price  of  prunes 
harmonizes  with  that  of  every  article 
on  the  list.  In  the  swagger  restaurants 
of  New  York  baked  apples  appear  on 
the  menu  at  thirty-five  and  forty  cents, 
and  if  they  are  served  without  the 
intervention  of  the  cook  they  figure  in 
the  bill  at  twenty-five  cents  a  plate. 
The  diner  may  consume  but  one,  and 
experience  may  have  taught  him  that 
he  could  step  around  the  corner  to  a 
fruit  stand  and  buy  five  or  six  equally 
good  apples  for  the  same  amount 
demanded  for  one,  but  that  fact  does 
not  materially  affect  the  problem  the 
hotel  keeper  has  to  deal  with,  nor  does 
it  concern  the  guest  who  goes  to  a  first- 
class  restaurant  with  quite  another 
object  than  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
appetite. 


If  people  would  adhere  strictly  to 
the  primary  idea  or  instinct  that 
prompts  eating  there  would  be  no 
prunes  sold  at  forty  cents  a  dish,  and 
one  might  go  a  step  further  and  safely 
assert  that  there  would  be  no  prunes  at 
any  price.  It  is  because  man  yearns 
for  something  more  than  acorns  or 
bananas  that  he  runs  into  trouble.  If 
he  would  conform  strictly  to  a  diet 
which  the  stores  of  nature  provide  he 
would  not  be  confronted  with  the 
numerous  complex  problems  which 
beset  man  as  soon  as  he  abandons  the 
simple  life  and  calls  on  his  fellows  to 
help  him  to  gratify  his  desires.  Of 
course  there  would  be  fewer  men 
under  such  circumstances,  for  when 
mankind  refuses  to  exert  itself  nature, 
despite  its  reputation  for  bountifulness, 
treats  him  in  a  niggardly  fashion.  Her 
response  is  liberal  when  an  all-round 
disposition  to  "get  busy"  is  displayed, 
but  not  otherwise.  And  nature,  curi- 
ously enough,  does  not  seem  to  demand 
that  all  the  exertion  put  forth  by  man 
should  be  in  one  direction.  It  seems  to 
be  part  of  her  scheme  to  set  in  motion 


a  great  number  of  activities  to  the  end 
that  much  shall  be  produced.  Her 
processes  are  often  circuitous,  but  with 
a  little  pains  one  may  follow  them  and 
discover  a  connection  between  prunes 
at  forty  cents  a  dish  in  a  first-class 
Chicago  restaurant  and  a  production  of 
9,317,979  bushels  of  prunes  by  Califor- 
nia orchardists,  ninety-nine  one-hun- 
dredths  of  which  are  consumed  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents 
a  dish. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fashion- 
able Chicago  restaurant  is  dispensing 
prunes  at  forty  cents  a  dish  a  resort  on 
the  same  street,  patronized  by  the 
people,  serves  them  at  five  cents.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  not  necessary  to  devote 
much  time  to  searching  for  the  offend- 
ing middleman  in  such  a  case,  but  there 
is  little  satisfaction  in  finding  him,  for 
when  he  is  discovered  the  fact  is  dis- 
closed that  he  is  merely  the  inter- 
mediary for  a  large  number  of  persons, 
all  of  whom  share  in  the  exaction.  The 
fashionable  restaurant  where  the  tooth- 
some prune  is  served  at  forty  cents  per 
dish  probably  cost  a  couple  of  million 
dollars  to  build,  and  requires  a  small 
army  of  employes  of  all  sorts  to  con- 
duct it  in  the  style  demanded  by  its 
guests.  The  architects,  the  masons, 
the  carpenters,  the  glaziers,  the  dec- 

Vehicles  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Gilbert  Implement  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


S.  E.  Bartmess 

Undertaker  and 
Licensed  Embalmer 

For  Oregon  and  Washington 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Carpets 
and  Building  Material 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


BELKNAP  ORCHARD  WAGON 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 

Are  you  thorough  ly 
equipped  to  handle 
that  bi£  fruit  crop 
that  is  in  sight?  We 
doubt  it,  unless  you 
have  a  Belknap 
Orchard  Wagon. 
Get  our  circular  and 
price. 


Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington 
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FRUIT 


Western  Soft  Pine 

Light,  Strong  and 


Durable 


"Better  Fruit"  sub- 
scribers demand 
the  "Better  Box" 


BOXES 


TWO  CARLOADS  DAILY 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 

Save  Time  Hallocks 

The  best,  most  satisfactory  fold- 
ing berry  box  on  the  market. 
Get  our  prices  on  the  Hallocks 
and  crates  complete  to  your 
station. 


Washington  Mill  Co. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers 
Spokane,  Washington 


Spruce  Box  Shooks 


IN  CAR  LOADS 


NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 

Prompt  Shipments 


Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

Spokane,  Washington 

We  have  modern  cold  stor- 
age facilities  essential  for  the 
handling   of  your  products 

Reliable  Market  Reports 

PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS 


Make  Big:  Money  Drilling;  Wells 

I  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
|  One  Man  Can  Handle 
Has  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
I  Extra  large  rope  sheaves, 
wimu  hui  for  western  usi  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East. .  Bny  from  ns.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
BEIERSON  HACHINEBT  CO.,  MANFRS.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


orators,  the  men  who  made  the  furni- 
ture, the  clerks,  the  cooks,  the  bell- 
boys, the  municipal  officials  whose 
emoluments  are  contributed  by  the  tax- 
payers, for  the  hotel  pays  big  taxes; 
the  gas  and  electric  employes,  all 
gather  toll  from  the  dish  of  prunes  in 
order  that  they  may  in  turn  eat  prunes. 

In  the  final  summing  up  it  will  be 
seen  that  prunes  at  forty  cents  a  dish 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  plenty  of 
people  getting  prunes  at  five  cents,  or 
even  at  two  and  a  half  cents  a  dish,  and 
that  the  price,  considering  the  sur- 
roundings and  attendant  circumstances, 
is  not  extortionate.  That  the  much- 
abused  railroads  and  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  are  not  to  blame  is  self- 
evident.  If  they  were  the  villains  in 
the  case  there  would  be  no  five-cent 
dishes  of  prunes  in  Chicago.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  the  vice  of  the 
modern  system  of  distribution  is  due 
to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
middlemen,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as 
closely  together  as  possible.  This 
argument,  as  often  as  otherwise,  is 
made  by  the  man  who  is  indirectly 
taking  tolls  from  the  forty-cent  dishes 
of  prunes.  He  may  not  be  able  to  see 
just  where  he  fits  in  the  scheme,  but  he 
does  somewhere,  whether  he  is  a  capi- 
talist or  a  pauper,  a  professional  man 
or  one  who  works  with  his  hands.  But 
after  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
prices  and  the  extortion  of  the  middle- 
men, and  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
as  many  of  the  latter  as  possible,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  further  man  gets 
away  from  the  simple  life,  and  the 
direct  relation  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer, the  more  things  he  has  to  con- 
sume; and  that  this  is  due  to  the  very 
complexities  about  which  so  much 
complaint  is  made  ought  to  be  evident 
to  everyone.  It  is  because  people  far 
away  from  our  orchards  want  prunes 
at  forty  cents  and  at  five  a  dish  that 
California  has  planted  7,168,705  prune 
trees.  If  the  consumers  who  live  at  a 
distance,  and  they  are  also  the  middle- 
men, did  not  create  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes  the  chances  are  that 
none  would  be  raised,  and  thus  even 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  liver  of  the 
simple  life  in  California  would  not 
know  the  delights  of  a  dish  of  stewed 
prunes.  He  would  have  to  stick  to 
straight  hog  and  hominy,  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  the  villainous  middleman 
has  not  penetrated. 


Prunes  in  Early  Days 

C.  H.  Welch,  before  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society 

I CANNOT  say  that  I  am  one  of  the 
"old  guard"  because  I  came  into  the 
society  in  its  second  year,  twenty-four 
years  ago.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
larger  crowds  in  some  of  our  early 
meetings  than  are  here  today.  Right 
away  after  I  joined  the  society  they 
started  the  prune-growing  industry  in 
this  state.  At  the  second  or  third  meet- 
ing here  in  the  city  we  had  a  large 
crowd  for  that  day,  and  they  were  all 
prune  crazy.   That  is  the  way  to  word 


Northern 
Grown  Trees 

Do  Not 
Winterkill 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 
FALL  DELIVERY 

The  Northern  Nurseries 

Box  418 
Chewelah,  Washington 

MORE  SALESMEN  WANTED 


Hood  River  Grown  Nursery 
Stock  for  Season  1911-12 

Standard  Varieties 
Prices  Right  and  Stock  First  Class 

C.  D.  THOMPSON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


You  Can  Get  Maximum 
Fruit  Crops 

If  you  keep  a  few  bees  to  pollinate  your 
blossoms,  and  keep  them  right. 

First  Lessons  in  Bee-Keeping  tells  how 
to  do  this.    Price  50c  by  mail. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  bees 
and  their  products.  Price  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free. 

We  club  the  book  and  magazine  to- 
gether, both  for  only  $1.00.  Write  at 
once  to 

AMEBICAN  BEE  JOUBNAL 
Hamilton,  Illinois 


Famous  Hood  River 

Apples 

Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Arkansas 
Rlacks,  Jonathans,  Ortleys,  Raid- 
wins,  Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ren 
Davis,  M.  R.  Twigs 

Look  Good,  Taste  Retter,  Sell  Rest 

Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers'  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Grinocchio- Jones 
Fruit  Co. 

APPLES 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
For  26  Years 
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it  because  it  is  a  fact.  For  instance,  I 
had  a  ranch  out  here  on  the  hill — 
Mount  Tabor — and  I  thought  it  would 
be  feasible  to  plant  a  few  walnut  trees, 
so,  being  interested  in  this  society,  I 
laid  it  before  the  society,  but  no,  that 
would  not  do,  walnuts  would  not  grow 
in  Oregon;  I  might  grow  a  few  walnuts 
or  fdberts,  but  there  was  nothing  but 
prunes,  prunes,  prunes.  Well,  now  the 
result  is  known  by  all  of  you  "old 
guards."  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  prunes  were  set  on  land  that 
is  more  valuable  for  almost  any  other 
kind  of  farming,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed  now.  Prunes  have  to  be  set 
in  the  right  place  in  the  right  soil  and 
by  the  right  man  to  make  a  success.  I 
see  some  of  you  are  nodding  your 
heads,  so  I  think  I  have  it  just  about 
right. 

Now  this  apple  business  that  we  are 
mostly  interested  in  today  is  taking 
hold  of  this  state  pretty  strong.  As  I 
go  back  in  memory  to  those  meetings 
it  makes  me  feel  as  if  they  were  setting 
prunes  again.  But  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  I  have  often  wondered  how 
Dr.  Cardwell  ever  kept  us  together. 
Verily,  he  must  have  the  tenacity  of  a 
bulldog.  You  are  all  fully  aware  that 
after  1892  things  got  bad  looking,  pretty 
blue,  in  Oregon.  Still  the  doctor  didn't 
give  up.  Every  little  while  I  would 
get  a  letter  from  Professor  Lake — he 
was  the  secretary  then — wanting  some- 
thing. So  you  see  that  this  afternoon, 
in  honor  of  the  "old  guard,"  seems  very 
appropriate  to  me. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  man 
must  have  intelligence  and  shrewdness 
enough  to  understand  his  station,  his 
place;  what  may  grow  to  the  best 
advantage  in  one  place  will  not  nec- 
essarily in  another  in  this  mountainous 
country,  so  you  will  have  to  look  after 
these  things  if  you  make  this  society 
a  great  success  and  have  it  live  on  for 
twenty-five  years  more.  I  know  it  has 
lived  through  probably  the  hardest 
times  we  shall  ever  see,  but  I  think  it 
is  due  mostly  to  intelligence  and  grit. 


While  the  State  of  Idaho  does  not 
contain  very  large  cities  like  Oregon 
and  Washington,  it  possesses  a  number 
of  moderate  sized  cities  like  Lewiston 
and  Boise,  which  are  an  indication  of 
the  state's  wonderful  prosperity.  Idaho 
has  thousands  of  acres  of  land  suitable 
to  many  varieties  of  farming  which 
are  being  sold  at  exceedingly  reason- 
able prices.  This  affords  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  but  the  man  of  capital  is  always 
welcome  in  the  Northwest.  We  might 
add  that  nowhere  in  the  country  has 
capital  realized  such  handsome  incomes 
on  the  amount  invested  as  throughout 
the  Northwest  country. 
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SCflELLENGER  FRUIT  GRADING  MACHINE  CO. 

O&DEN.  UTAH. 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Apples  for  Export 

California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Florida  fruits.  Apples 
handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks  mailed  from 
our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the  other  side.  We 
are  not  agents ;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New  York  and  foreign 
markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 


200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


GLASGOW 


H.  S.  GALLIGAN 


C.  F.  GALLIGAN 


G.  T.  GALLIGAN 


True-to-Name  Nursery 

INCORPORATED 

HOOD  RIVER  -  DUFTJR,  OREGON 
Wholesale  and  Retail — Sixteen  years  in  the  business 

We  offer  for  fall  and  spring  1912-13:  Apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach,  apricots,  plums  and 
prunes  of  the  leading  varieties  adapted  to  this  locality.  These  are  all  grown  on  No.  1 
whole  roots  from  buds  and  scions  selected  from  the  best  bearing  trees  in  Hood  River, 
hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  not  only  guarantee  our  trees  true-to-name  but  of  the  best 
bearing  strains.    Commercial  orchard  plantings  our  specialty. 

If  interested  write  us;  we  have  what  you  want. 

Address  TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME  NURSERY  ^o^S011 


A  Pump  for  Every  Purpose 

Dependable,  Durable,  Efficient, 
Easy  to  Operate. 
These  are  features  which  distin- 
guish Douglas  Pumps.  Used  with 
perfect  satisfaction  for  over  60 
years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Douglas 
Spray  Pumps 

assure  you  of  perfect  service. 

Every  Douglas  Pump  is  tested  thoroughly  before 
leaving  the  factory.    Designed  by  experts  and  built 
of  the   best   materials   by   skilled   workmen.  Our 
80-year-old  reputation  is  your  greatest  safeguard. 
Our  "Arlington"  barrel  sprayer  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  common  type.    It  easily  carries  four  disc-nozzles 
at  high  pressure  and  throws  a  fine  cloudy  mist.    The  pump 
is  submerged  and  easily  accessible  from  the  top.  Lasts 
practically  a  lifetime. 

Our  1912  Catalog  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  right  spraying  outfit.  We 
have  a  copy  for  you.    Write  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

16  Broad  Street,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Manufacturers  of  cistern  pumps,  deep  well 
pumps,  power  pumps,  and  pumps  for  fire- 
fighting  and  forestry  purposes. 


are  carried  in 
stock  by 
Parlin 
&  Orendorff 
Plow  Co., 
Portland, 
Oregon,  and 

Pasco, 
Washington. 
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BONDED 


BROKERS 


Apple  Associations  and  Shippers 

We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  every  grower,  packer  and  shipper  of  box  and 
barrel  apples  and  deciduous  fruits  of  every  description. 

We  have  markets  for  all  fruits  that  are  second  to  none,  and  know  it  will  be 
to  your  advantage  to  get  better  acquainted  with  an  exclusive  Bonded  Brokerage 
house  in  the  middle  West. 

L.  C.  JAMES  &  COMPANY 

EXCLUSIVE  CAR  LOT 

Fruit  and  Produce  Distributors 

CHICAGO  all  codes  MINNEAPOLIS 

186  North  La  Salle  Street  604  Plymouth  Building 

(Bonded  with  State  of  Minnesota  for  $5,000.00) 


Horticultural  Leaders  for  Western  Oregon 

By  H.  S.  Gile,  Manager  Willamette  Valley  Prune  Growers'  Association,  Salem,  Oregon 


HAVING  been  identified  with  the 
Willamette  Valley  for  so  many 
years  I  shall  assume  that  it  was 
the  wish,  when  this  subject  was  framed 
up  and  assigned  to  me,  that  the  term 
"Western  Oregon"  should  be  construed 
to  mean  the  Willamette  Valley.  I  may 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  possess  expert 
knowledge  concerning  "horticultural 
leaders"  in  other  sections  of  Western 
Oregon,  and  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
to  possess  any  technical  knowledge  of 
horticulture  in  Western  Oregon  except 
so  far  as  prunes  may  be  considered 
worthy  to  be  related  to  horticulture. 
So  much  and  such  widespread  interest 
has  been  aroused  during  the  past  few 
years  in  relation  to  apple  culture — 
that  most  fascinating  of  all  horticul- 
tural pursuits — that  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  often  been  accused  of 
devoting  itself  almost  exclusively  to 
apple  culture  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
worthy  varieties  of  fruit  which  deserve 
to  be  promoted  and  should  be  classi- 
fied under  the  general  heading  of  hor- 
ticulture. In  fact  so  general  has  been 
the  interest  in  apple  culture  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  varieties  of  fruit 
that  the  horticulturist  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  culture  and  marketing  of 
prunes  has  almost  been  considered  as 
a  horticultural  outcast  (I  had  almost 
said  "scab,"  but  I  v'.on't  like  the  word). 
In  fact  there  has  been  little  else  to  the 


meetings  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  for  many  years  except  that 
which  has  been  of  interest  to  the  apple 
growers.  This  is  not  said  in  any  spirit 
of  criticism  because  this  apple  microbe 
has  been  in  the  air;  it  has  been  in  evi- 
dence everywhere,  and  to  be  out  of 
harmony  concerning  apple  culture, 
even  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  meant  to 
be  practically  out  of  date  as  a  horti- 
culturist. It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  change  of  heart  manifested  in 
this  respect,  and  perhaps  after  all  the 
prune  horticulturist  may  have  himself 
been  most  at  fault  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  boost  his  own  product. 

If  we  include  within  the  limit  of  this 
district  Southern  Oregon  apples  must 
be  considered  the  foremost  of  our  hor- 
ticultural leaders  today  in  Western 
Oregon.  Furthermore,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  may  be  as  great  apple 
possibilities  along  the  eastern  and 
western  foothills  of  this  great  valley  as 
may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  wide 
world,  and  with  the  present  extension 
of  electric  and  other  lines  of  trans- 
portation some  of  these  districts  will 
shortly  be  tapped  and  considerable 
quantities  of  land  still  reasonably 
cheap  may  be  found  which  the  apple 
enthusiast  might  do  well  to  investigate. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  should, 
under  this  head,  endeavor  to  suggest 
some  horticultural  possibilities  which 


might  reasonably  be  expected,  under 
proper  development,  to  become  horti- 
cultural leaders,  and  in  this  manner  we 
may  possibly  find  the  way  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  entire  field  of  horticulture 
in  Western  Oregon  by  the  addition  of 
other  varieties  of  fruits  which  may 
contribute  to  our  producing  power. 
With  this  objective  in  view  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessfully featuring  three  or  four  of 
the  fruits  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
with  reasonable  certainty  of  profit. 
None  of  these  varieites  are  new;  all 
have  been  tried  and  have  passed  the 
stage  of  uncertainty  and  may  be  con- 
sidered well  established.  First,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  prunes,  in  which  I 
am  specially  interested  and  in  which 
I  have  been  continuously  interested 
from  the  very  birth  of  the  industry.  I 
am  more  firmly  convinced  every  day 
that  the  Oregon  prune  should  be,  and 
very  soon  will  be,  the  horticultural 
leader  of  Western  Oregon,  and  from  a 
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Are  you  tired  of  tink- 
ering with  leaky  roofs? 

Lay  Genasco — made 
of  Nature's  everlasting 
waterproofer.  It  is 
leak-proof  to  stay.  The 
Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

Write  for  this  Book 
and  samples — free. 
The  Kant-leak  Kleet, 

for  smooth-surface 
roofings,  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

Barber  Asphalt  PavingCompany 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


Philadelphia 

New  York       San  Francisco 


Chic 


J.  F.  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Land,  irrigation  and  orchard  schemes  exam- 
ined for  owners,  buyers,  bonding  companies  or 
advertising  agencies — Orchard  and  land  values 
estimated  —  Orchard  soils  examined  —  Directs 
orchard  development  —  Land  damage  claims 
estimated — All  business  confidential. 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


J.  M.  SCHMELTZER,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 


MAKES 


Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 


crop  value  standpoint  it  will  shortly 
be — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already — the 
leader  in  the  entire  State  of  Oregon,  as 
it  certainly  is  today  the  horticultural 
leader  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  The 
man  who  owns  thirty-five  or  more 
acres  of  well  located  prune  orchard  is 
insured  a  fine  return  upon  his  invest- 
ment for  many  years  to  come.  Just 
one  illustration  is  noted  here,  a  crop 
near  Creswell,  grown  on  150  acres  last 
season  brought  its  owner  $23,672,  at  a 
total  year's  costs,  including  taxes,  of 
$8,172,  leaving  a  net  cash  return  for 
the  season's  crop  of  $15,500;  and  this 
orchard  was  one  in  which  there  was 
considerable  loss  on  account  of  the 
exceptionally  early  heavy  September 
rains.  The  previous  season's  crop  on 
the  same  orchard  amounted  to  about 
$3,000  less.  By  the  term  "well  located" 
is  meant  that  he  should  select  a  loca- 
tion which  is  known  to  produce  good 
crops  with  reasonable  regularity  and 
with  the  minimum  of  damage  arising 
from  loss  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

It  will  he  readily  admitted  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  moderate  elevation 
above  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  most 
desirable  for  the  successful  culture  of 
the  Oregon  prune.  The  rolling  hills 
and  the  western,  northwestern  or 
northern  slopes  have  proven  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  best  adapted,  although 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  as  to 
all  rules.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  last  season  the  crop  was  seriously 
damaged  by  early  and  severe  Septem- 
ber rains,  the  value  of  the  prune  crop 
has  been  considerable.  An  estimate  is 
given  herewith  which  has  been  made 
up  from  figures  furnished  by  the 
packers  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
about  as  near  correct  as  it  is  possible 
to  secure  such  figures  with  the  facili- 
ties at  hand.  The  total  quantity  of  Ore- 
gon (or  Italian)  cured  prunes  produced 
in  Western  Oregon  and  in  South- 
western Washington  may  be  placed 
at  approximately,  Italian  24,150,000 
pounds,  Oregon  French  prunes  1,497,- 
000  pounds;  total  quantity  25,647,000 
pounds,  at  a  total  value  of  $1,850,000. 
We  would  be  safe  in  figuring  that 
double  the  quantity  which  has  been 
harvested  and  sold  last  season  could 
have  been  marketed  without  much 
additional  effort.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  room  for  very  great  expansion 
in  the  culture  of  Oregon  prunes  with- 
out in  the  least  affecting  the  market 
conditions.  The  demand  is  at  present 
increasing  many  times  faster  than  the 
increase  in  supply.  The  demand  for 
prunes  at  home  has  increased  in  a 
marvelous  manner  and  the  increased 
demand  from  abroad  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  surprise  to  the  most 
optimistic  Oregon  prune  enthusiast. 
We  have  as  yet  scarcely  thought  of 
varied  and  improved  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  fine  fruit  for  the  market. 
With  an  active  demand  and  a  limited 
supply,  a  condition  which  has  obtained 
in  recent  years,  there  has  existed  no 
necessity  which  has  had  a  tendency  to 
force  the  packer  to  undertake  new  and 
advanced  methods  in  packing.  This 
will  come  only  when  there  is  a  surplus 
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We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  of  Pumps,  Hay 
Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 

120  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 


Distributing  Agents 
MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAVER  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon   Spokane,  Washington  Boise,  Idaho 


SILVER  SUDS 

The  best  Cleanser  and  Polish  for  Gold, 
Silver,  Plated  Ware,  Tin,  Aluminum,  or 
any  surface  where  a  brilliant  luster  is 
desired. 

Perfectly  harmless 
Saves  times,  labor  and  money 

It  is  a  household  necessity  and  a  com- 
fort to  all  who  use  it.  A  single  package 
makes  a  full  pint. 

Price  35  cents  a  package 

Address  ST.  MARKS  GUILD 
Box  131  Hood  River,  Oregon 

Agents  for  Oregon  and  Washington 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 
ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
European  Receivers  of  American 
Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-Class  House  in 
This  Branch 

Cable  Address  :  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used;   5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 
APPLES,  PEARS  AND  NAVEL 
ORANGES 


Get  Catalog  and  Price  List 

420  acres  devoted  to  nursery  purposes 
THE 


Established  1863  by  J.  H.  Settlemier 
GROWER  OF  CHOICE 

Nursery  Stock 

F.W.  SETTLEMIER,  Woodburn,  Or. 
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FiitdOufAtiout  theRrkner 

Light-Draft  Harrow! 


2ft 


:  V'^*/'  V  V      ^TTAhIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
a  ^  ii  I    — and  general  use — is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 

:        '  v   t  light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 

'&$JX"JI        horses'  necks.    Great  worker  — 20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 
one  team  —  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 
— lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all  — 
»:.y?:"-:£  ■'       •'         it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension  —  making  it  a  snap 
to  work  right  up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 


Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard — At  Our  Risk! 


month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 


XX7RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited 
to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

end  for  This  Free  Book 

"Modern  Orchard  Tillage" — written  by  highly 
successful  orchardist  —  contains  information 
that  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
Sent  for  I  he  asking. 


Li^ht  Draft  Harrow  Co 

9u  l  E.Nevada  St.  Mawhalltown,  la 


The  Nursery  That  Has  Made  Good 

Is  the  one  that  should  receive  your  patronage.  Don't  waste  time  by  getting  your  stock 
from  an  unknown,  untried  source.  Save  worry  and  time  by  placing  your  order  with  a 
reliable  concern  that  has  made  good. 

Do  you  know  we  put  out  the  broadest  guarantee  of  any  reputable  firm?  Why? 
Because  we  want  to  give  you  and  every  other  customer  full  value  for  money  expended. 

Have  you  seen  our  handsome  catalog?  It's  a  beauty.  Besides  showing  our  complete 
line,  there  is  a  list  of  hardy  fruits,  directions  for  planting,  and  a  spraying  calendar. 


VALLEY. 
CO. 


Don't  take  chances.    Place  your  order  with  the 

Yakima  Valley  Nursery  Company 

"The  Nursery  that  has  Made  Good" 
More  Salesmen  Wanted  Toppenish,  Washington 


Nursery  Catalog 

Describing  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc, 


NEW,  HANDSOME,  INSTRUC- 
TIVE, UP-TO-DATE 


Free  on  request.    Write  now,  mentioning  this  paper 


J.  B.  PILKINCxTON,  NlTRSERYMAIN",  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride    and  ex- 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

Mbit  a  sample  1912  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  monev  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  during-  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  andyou  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  fl'W  PftPTHilY  DRIOPQ  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  mako 
LUff  rHU  I  UKl  I   rniVCd  at  onesmall  profit  aboveactual  factorycost.  Yousavefio  to  $35 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have   the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  apair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
Ynil  Wll  I    BE  ACTfllllCUEIt  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
IUU   Vflbk  DC  HO  I  UnlOflElf  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.    We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  Ji.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  douMeour  prices.   Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.   Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIHF^    PHAQTFR  RRAIf  C  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  lltCOs,  WwMO  I  Ell  DnHIXC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  hull'  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  ol 
nteresting  matter  and  useful  information.   It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.   Write  it  now.  * 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  L345    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


in  our  production.  Here  is  a  field  full 
of  interesting  possibilities  which  await 
some  genius  to  experiment  and  develop 
diverse  methods  of  preparation  for  the 
market  and  the  table. 

In  the  second  place  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  culture  of  late  pears 
and  the  possibility  of  this  fruit  becom- 
ing in  the  near  future  of  considerable 
importance.  Not  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  culture  of  late  pears, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  to  a  considerable  extent  three  or 
four  varieties  may  not  be  exceedingly 
profitable.  Almost  any  good  land 
located  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in 
Western  Oregon  will  grow  to  perfec- 
tion such  varieties  as  the  Clairgeau, 
Cornice,  Bosc,  Duchess  and  perhaps 
other  varieties,  but  these  four  would 
have  my  preference  in  the  order  named. 
Bartletts,  of  course,  will  be  grown  in 
connection  with  late  variety  pears, 
especially  so  if  you  have  a  reliable  can- 
nery near  at  hand  to  absorb  the  output. 
These  three  or  four  varieties  of  late 
pears  may  be  handled  with  nearly  as 
much  leisure  as  your  apple  crop,  and 
they  will  stand  shipping  to  almost  any 
market  at  home  or  abroad.  A  fancy 
packed  half-box  of  Clairgeau  pears  is 
about  as  handsome  a  package  of  fruit 
as  you  can  find  in  the  entire  pear  fam- 
ily, and  for  exquisite  spiciness  of  flavor 
I  submit  that  they  are  hard  to  beat 
when  they  are  just  rieht  in  ripeness. 
We  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  superb 
flavor  of  the  Western-grown  Cornice, 
and  in  the.  Willamette  Valley  there  is 
now  being  produced  a  limited  quantity 
of  this  fruit  which  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  district  east  or  west.  We  have 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  one  good  sized 
pear  orchard  which  produces  regularly 
a  profitable  crop,  chiefly  Bartlett,  but 
there  is  scattered  throughout  this  tract 
a  total  number  of  trees  of  fall  variety 
pears  equal  to  approximately  ten  acres. 
The  crop  last  season  from  this  ten 
acres  sold  for  $6,061.04  net.  One  car- 
load of  this  crop  consisted  of  the 
Cornice  variety  and  sold  for  $2,492.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  a  few  good 
sized  commercial  orchards  of  late 
pears,  including  the  four  varieties  men- 
tioned, might  be  safely  planted,  and 
pears  hight  easily  be  made  to  take  at 
least  third  place  as  a  horticultural 
leader,  whereas  according  to  the  State 
Horticultural  Society's  last  year's  esti- 
mate they  stand  about  fifth. 

In  the  third  place  let  us  consider 
cherries.  At  the  present  time  cherries 
stand  about  sixth  in  value  of  produc- 
tion in  Oregon.  I  cannot  speak  con- 
cerning this  variety  of  fruit  with  the 
conviction  which  comes  from  personal 
experience,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  we  have  vast  quantities  of  reason- 
ably low-priced  land,  consisting  of 
rolling  hilltops  and  desirable  slopes, 


PRIZE 
APPLES 
OR  CIDER 
APPLES? 


For  the  past  four  years  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  lias  made  a  special  appropriation  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  annually  to     „  ... .  BU 
teach  the  fruit  grower  how  to  use  Lime-Sulfur  washes,  and  incidentally,  to  warn  them  against  the  use  of  "Scalecide,"  in  spite  of  50-GALLON 
which  the  demand  for  "Scalecide"  has  increastd  from  year  to  year  and  apples  from  trees  sprayed  with  "Scalecide"  for  five  BARREL 
years  took  all  the  first  prizes  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  meeting  in  1910;  three  silver  cups,  the  Adams  County  rt.„„PPrt 
sweepstakes  and  20  first  prizes  at  the  meeting  of  the  same  society  in  1911.  Which  pays  best?  Prize  apples  or  cider  apples?  ue''ve™ 
"Scalecide"  has  no  substitute.   A  postal  request  to  Dept  D     will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  "Modern  Methods  rallroad 
of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,"  and  new  booklet,  "SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver."   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  statlon  ln 
you  with  "SCALECIDE"  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  R.  Tt.  Station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  the  United 
Kivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.00;  30-gal.  bbls.,  $16.00;  10-gal.  cans,  $6.75;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  states  $30 
B.  G.  PKATT  COMPANY,  50  Church  Street  New  York  City. 
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that  would  bring  enormous  profit  in 
the  future  if  planted  to  cherries.  We 
have  all  noticed  during  the  past  few 
years  the  invasion  of  the  Oregon  mar- 
kets by  the  large  canning  interests  of 
California.  The  Western  Oregon  Royal 
Ann  cherry  is  now  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  fruit  canneries  as  well  as  by  the 
makers  of  Maraschino  cherries,  and  the 
normal  present-day  demand  has  been 
nowhere  near  supplied.  What  measure 
of  success  might  be  realized  in  the 
shipment  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
Lambert  and  Bing  varieties  remains  for 
the  future  to  reveal  when  they  shall 
be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
demand  an  outlet.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  pre-cooling 
process  which  is  now  being  widely 
used  in  California  will  prove  to  be  the 
solution  of  many  of  our  difficulties  and 
will  make  possible  the  shipping  of 
much  of  our  fresh  fruit  out  of  Western 
Oregon  to  distant  markets.  However, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  within  the 
next  ten  years  there  will  be  produced 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  fine,  large 
black  cherries  to  supply  the  fresh  fruit 
demand  of  the  Pacific  Coast  alone. 
Ripening  late,  as  this  fruit  does,  the 
markets  of  the  Coast,  including  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  will  take 
considerable  quantities  of  them,  as  the 
California  grown  cherry  at  that  time 
is  well  out  of  the  way.  There  is  ample 
room  for  extensive  plantings  of  cher- 
ries and  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  may  safely  be  counted  upon  as  a 
leader  of  some  importance. 

In  the  fourth  place  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  loganberries  as  a  possible 
leader  and  a  certain  profit-making 
product.  Along  about  1906  and  1907 
the  country  had  quite  a  fever  for  plant- 
ing loganberries.  The  acreage  was 
increased  rapidly,  and  as  production 
follows  planting  quickly  and  abun- 
dantly we  very  soon  had  more  logan- 
berries than  could  be  disposed  of.  The 
canners  at  that  time  hardly  knew  how 
to  manage  them.  They  could  not  be 
successfully  shipped;  first,  because 
they  do  not  carry  well  for  long  dis- 
tances and,  second,  because  no  market 
was  open  for  them  in  quantities.  The 
fruit,  therefore,  became  almost  without 
value.  In  1970,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
personal  reference,  our  firm  advocated 
and  even  urged  some  of  our  friends  to 
try  drying  their  loganberries.  They 
did  so,  and  in  1908  quite  a  considerable 
quantity  was  dried.  We  bought  what 
was  offered  and  sampled  the  country 
from  Nome,  Alaska,  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  back  again.  Our  firm 
probably  made  the  first  shipment  of 
any  considerable  quantity  that  was 
made  out  of  Oregon  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
This  shipment  went  to  Boston  and  we 
carried  a  surplus  stock  there  in  storage 
until  late  the  following  spring,  but 
none  of  the  Boston  merchants  who 
bought  loganberries  in  the  fall  pur- 
chased any  further  lots.  The  result  of 
this  transaction  was  that  late  in  the 
spring  we  reshipped  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fruit  back  to  the  North- 
western States,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  what  has  since  become  an 


This  is  the  farm  house  of  the  Lome  Island  R.  R.  Agricultural  Development 
Station  at  Med  ford,  L.  I..  N,  K,  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

and  this  is  what  the  Director  says  about  it . 

"  Our  newly  erected  farm  homestead  has  a  shingled  roof  stained 
with  your  stain  similar  in  color  to  your  moss-green  cement  stain, 
while  the  body  of  the  house,  also  shingled,  is  very  much  like  your 
Quaker  Gray  (cement  stain).  This  coloring  has  created  no  end 
of  favorable  comment,  and  many  have  been  pleased  to  find  that 
it  was  Cabot's  Stain  did  it." 

H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director  Agriculture  Development. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains  are  the  ideal  colorings  for  farm  buildings,  being 
cheaper,  more  sanitary  and  vastly  more  preservative  than  paint.  You  know 
that  paint  costs  more  than  ever  before  (or  is  poorer  in  quality),  while  these 
stains  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint,  and  can  be  applied  by  anyone 
twice  as  fast,  using  a  broad,  flat  brush  or  a  spraying  machine.  They  are 
made  with  the  strongest  and  finest  unfading  pigments,  ground  in  linseed  oil, 
and  their  liquid  vehicle  is  refined  Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preservative 
known."  They  sink  into  the  wood  and  give  deep,  rich  coloring  effects  that 
are  much  handsomer  than  paint,  and  the  Creosote  not  only  thoroughly 
preserves  the  wood,  but  also  destroys  all  germs,  insects  and  parasites  and 
makes  the  whole  building  wholesome. 

Send  for  samples  of  stained  ivood  (free)  and  catalogue  -with  full  information 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland  Waterhouse  &  Price  Co.,  San  Francisco 

S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle  P.  H.  Mathews  Paint  House,  Los  Angeles 

Agents  all  over  the  country.  Also,  ConservoWood  Preservative,  for  Posts,  Sills,  Planking,  etc. 


The  Social  Hygiene  Society  of  Portland 

Affiliated  with  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  offers  to  parents 
free  of  charge  the  following  circulars  on 


SEX  HYGIENE 


CIRCULAR  No. 
CIRCULAR  No. 
CIRCULAR  No. 
CIRCULAR  No. 

CIRCULAR  No. 

CIRCULAR  No. 

CIRCULAR  No. 

CIRCULAR  No. 

CIRCULAR  No. 

Order  carefully 
The  Society  also 
From  Youth  Into  Manhood  (for  boys  1 
The  Young  Man's  Problem  (for  young 


1 —  The  Need  for  Education  in  Sexual  Hygiene. 

2 —  "The  Four  Sex  Lies." 

3—  When  and  How  to  Tell  the  Children. 

4 —  A  Plain  Talk  with  Girls  About  Their  Health  and 
Physical  Development. 

5 —  Books  for  Use  in  the  Family  on  Sex  Education. 

7 —  A  Plain  Talk  with  Younger  Boys  (boys  9  to  13). 

8 —  A  Plain  Talk  with  Older  Boys  (boys  13  to  18). 

9 —  Sex  Hygiene  for  Young  Men. 

10 —  Sex  Hygiene  for  Young  Women. 
by  number  and  enclose  2-cent  stamp  for  postage 

recommends  and  offers  for  sale  the  following  books: 
3  to  18),  postpaid.  ..$0.55        The  Renewal  of  Life  (for  parents),  postpaid, 
men),  postpaid  12        The  Boy  Problem  (for  parents),  postpaid 
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address  department  d  THE  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  SOCIETY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  sog  y.m.c. a.  building 


The  Edgemont  Lid  Press 

Patented  Sept.  20, 1910 

With  Improved  Stripper,  New  Cleat  Holders 
and  the  handiest  Ratchet  ever  put  on  a  treadle 

Price  $11.00  F.O.B.  Here 

Let  ns  send  you  a  booklet  and  quote  price  deliv- 
ered on  two  or  more  presses 

H.  PLATT  &  SONS,  Como,  Montana 
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New  Invention 
for  Sharpening  Sickles 


\   Sharpens  against  side 
P    face  of  wheel.  Holder 
gives  perfect  control  and 
an  absolutely  perfect  and 
uniform  bevel  to  every 
tooth.    Get  your  sickle 
and  mower  knives 
sharpened 
up  and 
ready  for 
work  with  the 

Luther 
Farm  Tool 
Grinder 

It  is  a  wonder- 
ful grinder — the 
ly  all  steel 
frame  grinder  made 
—has  shaft  drive  like 
an  automobile — en- 
closed bearings — grav- 
ity lubrication.  Has 
30  different  attachments  for  doing  all  kinds  of 
difficult  tool  sharpening,  also  rip  saw,  jig  saw, 
drill,  lathe,  forge  attachment,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time 

Luther  Tool  Grinders  are  equipped  with  the 
rapid  Dimo-Grit  sharpening  wheels  —  "The 
wheel  for  steel" — 25  times  faster  than  the 
grindstone,  10  times  more  efficient  than  emery. 
Will  positively  not  draw  temper. 

FREE  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Send  for  special  30  days  Free  Trial  Offer  and 
40-page  free  book  which  tells  all  about  this 
wonderful  free  machine.  Address 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO. 
1168  Stroh  Building        Milwaukee,  Wis. 


lion  Farmers  now 
sharpen  their  Farm  Tools 
and  Implements 


BETTER  FRUIT 

Has  no  peer  in  the  Northwest 

And  so  we  have  established 

The  Fruit 
Journal 

along  similar  lines  in  behalf  of  the 
great  irrigated  fruit  districts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  a  com- 
panion paper  to  this,  your  favorite 
fruit  magazine. 

"We  have  made  it  up-to-date, 
clean,  high  class  editorially,  me- 
chanically and  pict'  rially. 

The  subscription  rate  is  $1.00  per 
year.   It  is  worth  it. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT  JOURNAL 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


active  demand  for  dried  loganberries 
in  the  inland  portion  of  the  Northwest. 
The  total  quantity  produced  during  the 
past  season  was  not  more  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  orders  held  by  dried 
fruit  dealers,  and  practically  all  of 
these  orders  came  from  two  or  three 
states  in  the  Northwest  and  from  one 
or  two  small  markets  only.  This  is 
mentioned  simply  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
possibility  for  the  expansion  of  trade 
on  this  fruit.  Any  man  who  already 
owns  a  fruit  evaporator  and  who  has 
soil  that  is  well  adapted  will  certainly 
make  no  mistake  in  giving  some  atten- 
tion to  loganberries.  He  has  three 
chances  to  market  his  crop  profitably. 
First,  there  is  now  a  good  demand 
from  nearby  markets  for  the  fresh 
fruit;  second,  canners  have  learned  the 
art  of  canning  and  preserving  this  fruit 
for  the  trade  in  their  line,  and  they  are 
each  year  more  and  more  active  pur- 
chasers of  loganberries  for  canning, 
preserving  and  jamming;  but  in  my 
judgment  there  is  an  outlet  many  fold 
greater  than  the  cannery  which  has 
not  yet  been  touched.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  the  loganberry 
into  a  beverage  to  be  prepared,  sold 
and  used  in  much  the  same  form  as 
grape  juice.  Many  who  have  experi- 
mented in  their  homes  in  a  small  way 
believe  that  loganberry  juice  is  better 
than  grape  juice,  and  if  this  fruit  can 
be  grown  and  if  it  can  be  successfully 
and  profitably  manufactured  into  some- 
thing in  this  form  there  is  an  almost 
unlimited  field  for  it,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  demand  for 
such  a  product.  Lastly,  if  all  other 
markets  fail  to  offer  the  grower  a  satis- 
factory return  for  his  loganberries  he 
still  has  a  certain  outlet  for  his  fruit  in 
its  dried  form.  At  eighteen  to  twenty 
cents  per  pound  to  the  grower  for  this 
fruit  in  dried  form,  there  still  remains  a 
very  handsome  margin  of  profit  in  its 
production.  The  loganberry  can  be 
grown  as  a  filler  in  young  orchards 
where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  its  culture, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  may  not 
become  one  of  the  leading  features  in 
the  horticulture  of  the  Northwest. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  some  very  large 
plantings  of  this  fruit  in  the  near 
future. 

Strawberries,  peaches  and  other  vari- 
eties of  fruit  which  are  profitably 
grown  in  certain  districts  have  not 
been  touched  upon  because  I  believe 
that  the  varieties  above  mentioned  pos- 
sess more  magnificent  prospects  and 
may  be  undertaken  with  certainty  of 
success.  The  horticultural  leaders  in 
Western  Oregon  stand  at  this  time  in 
about  the  following  relation  to  each 
other:  apples,  prunes,  pears  and  logan- 
berries, although  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  prunes  have  reached  first 
place  and  loganberries,  now  well  down 
the  line,  have  a  good  chance  at  no 
remote  date  to  become  a  close  second. 


Thirty -Four  Years' 
Experience 


Growing  nursery  stock  True-to- 
Name,  which  won  our  reputation. 
We  have  a  complete  line  of  nursery 
stock  from  which  to  choose.  Our 
customers  are  guaranteed  entire 
satisfaction.  As  usual  we  will  have 
a  splendid  lot  of 

Apple,  Pear,  Cherry 
Peach,  Plum  and  Prune 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Stock.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  with  prospective 
planters  of  commercial  pear  or- 
chards in  Bartlett  and  Anjou.  Write 
for  new  descriptive  catalog.  A 
postal  brings  it. 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

A.  MILLER  &  SONS 
Incorporators 

MILTON,  OREGON 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  money  for  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  "Better  Fruit."  It  is  a  grand  magazine 
and  getting  better  with  every  edition.  Wish- 
ing you  the  success  you  deserve  and  assurance 
of  my  continued  appreciation  of  the  good  work 
you  are  doing,  very  truly  yours,  Harry  H. 
Vollmer,  Chicago. 


We  are  now  selling  tracts  of  5  acres  or 
more  in  our  final  and  greatest  planting  at 
Dufur,  Wasco  County,  Oregon. 

5,000  ACRES 

All  in  Apples 

Over  3,000  acres  of  it  has  gone,  mostly 
to  Eastern  people.  The  remainder  will  be 
gone  by  spring. 

We  plant  and  develop  for  five  years, 
guaranteeing  to  turn  over  to  you  a  full 
set,  perfectly  conditioned  commercial 
orchard.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years  we  will  continue  the  care  of  your 
orchard  for  you,  if  desired,  for  actual 
cost,  plus  10  per  cent. 

Planting  and  care  is  under 
supervision  of  the 

Churchill-Matthews  Company 

Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
The  largest  and  most  experienced  planters 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  personally,  or 
to  hear  by  mail,  from  anyone  considering 
the  purchase  of  an  apple  orchard  or 
aople  land.  On  account  of  the  bigness  of 
the  project,  everything  is  done  on  a 
wholesale  basis  and  prices  for  our  tracts 
are  proportionately  lower.  Beasonable 
terms.  All  our  purchasers  are  high  class 
people.    No  others  wanted. 

Write  for  booklet,  or  call  on 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Suite  510  Spalding  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 
629  Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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PEDIGREE  TREES 


Registered  or  "Pedigree" 

vs. 

Non- Registered  or  Grade  Stock 


The  Y-S  Nursery  and  happily  a  few  others  are  now  offering  to  the  public  trees  grown 
from  mother  trees  selected  and  registered  for  performance.  Most  of  the  large  nurseries 
belong  to  the  old  school  methods  of  growing  only  the  non-registered  or  grade  stock.  How- 
ever, all  orchardists  who  have  been  consulted  and  officials  of  exactly  twelve  fruit  growing 
states  from  whom  we  have  letters  on  file,  say  there  is  a  difference. 

In  fact,  most  nurseries  are  now  advertising  that  they  go  to  the  best  orchards  for  their 
scions.  Then  why  should  such  nurseries  find  fault  with  the  Y-S  for  going  farther  in  the 
method  of  growing  some  stock  from  performance  record  specific  individual  trees?  And 
why  should  they  warn  the  public  that  if  they  patronize  such  concerns  they  are  "being 

deceived"?  Such  methods  are  not  only  unprofes- 
sional but  will  not  be  approved  by  the  up-to-date 
orchardist  and  the  professional  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  results  to  be  secured  by  the 
growing  of  the  high  grade  commercial  orchards. 
It  will  pay  you  if  you  are  building  an  orchard  to 
last  for  your  own  and  future  generations  to  inves- 
tigate the  registered  nursery  stock,  which  some, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  called  "pedigreed," 
before  securing  your  trees.  Valuable  information 
on  this  line,  and  prices  which  are  only  slightly 
higher,  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 


What  Others  Say  About 
Y-S  Nursery  Stock 

Thomas  Cunningham,  the  vet- 
eran British  Columbia  fruit  in- 
spector: "Your  carload  of  trees 
are  the  finest  I  ever  inspected." 

W.  L.  Douglas,  who  resigned 
the  position  of  government  water 
master,  Yakima  Valley  project, 
to  accept  the  management  of  the 
Whitestone  project  at  Loomis, 
Washington :  "Sunnyside  beats 
the  world  for  growing  one-year- 
old  grafts." 

[Watch  this  space  in  next  issue] 


Y-S  Nursery 

SUNNYSIDE,  WASHINGTON 


SEEDS 


THE  KIND  YOU  CAN'T  KEEP  IN  THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name 
Write  for  prices  on  your  wants 

188  Front  Street  J-  J-  BUTZER        Portland,  Oregon 

Poultry  Supplies,  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


A  Book  About  the  Country 

in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Recently  Opened 


The  Mutual  Association 

By  E.  W.  Coulson,  Scotts  Mills,  Oregon 

TODAY,  in  every  line  of  business, 
men  are  striving  for  the  greatest 
possible  success.  In  some  lines  each  is 
independent  one  of  the  other,  while 
there  are  many  who  will  never  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  success  without 
harmonious  co-operation.  The  prune 
grower  has  been  working  too  much  by 
himself.  This  lack  of  co-operation 
among  the  producers  of  this  very 
remunerative  product  of  the  tree  has 
doubtless  cost  the  industry  much.  The 
owners  of  prune  orchards  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  this  fact  and  mutual 
associations  are  being  organized  to  help 
perpetuate  the  interests  of  the  business. 
As  with  all  other  industries  concerned 
with  the  production  from  the  soil,  there 
are  the  two  distinct  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness— the  producing  and  the  market- 
ing. The  mutual  association  is  organ- 
ized primarily  to  further  the  interests 
of  marketing  the  fruit,  but  it  may  at 
the  same  time  be  of  much  interest  in 
the  production.  Lack  of  important 
knowledge  concerning  either  is  liable 
to  prove  unsatisfactory  and  disastrous 
in  the  end.  The  mutual  association  is  a 
means  of  education  to  its  members. 
Discussions  indulged  in  as  to  best  meth- 
ods of  pruning,  spraying,  cultivating 
and  of  fighting  pests  of  different  kinds 
cannot  help  but  prove  beneficial.  Each 
individual  grower  has  thus  a  chance  to 
profit  by  his  fellow  member's  experi- 
ence, in  this  way  deriving  a  beneficial 
knowledge  unobtainable  from  the  dif- 
ferent invaluable  horticultural  papers 
for  which  he  may  subscribe.  Greatest 
economy  in  the  cost  of  production  can 
hardly  be  attained  other  than  through 
the  organization.  Through  it  large 
quantities  of  spray  material,  fertilizer 
and  all  commodities  used  to  assist  in 
production  can  be  purchased  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Uniformity  of  action  rela- 
tive to  the  riddance  of  different  pests 
and  infections  of  the  orchard  of  cer- 
tain localities  can,  with  the  aid  of  the 
fruit  inspector,  be  gotten  at  better  by  a 
local  organization. 

The  mutual  association  has  for  its 
main  object  in  organization,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  better  marketing  of  the 
fruit,  and  we  might  well  add  the  mar- 
keting of  better  fruit.  In  the  market- 
ing of  the  dried  product  there  are  some 
things  which  enter  in  to  make  it  very 
unpleasant  for  the  seller.  The  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  producer 
to  slackdry,  especially  when  the  price 
is  above  the  average,  is  the  cause  of 
much  dissatisfaction  both  to  seller  and 
buyer.  Nothing  else  has  hindered  the 
advance  of  the  dried  prune  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  as  much  as  this 
one  thing — the  improper  curing  of  the 
fruit.  This  is  done,  regardless  of  the 
bad  effect  it  has  on  the  industry  in  gen- 
eral, to  retain  as  much  weight  as  pos- 
sible in  the  prune.  Why  was  it  that  so 
much  dissatisfaction  was  reported 
because  of  mold  and  fermentation  of 
the  fruit  by  buyers  in  the  East  the  past 
season?  It  was  doubtless  largely  due 
to  slackdrying,  although  in  some  in- 


by  the  building  of 


Oregon  Trunk  Ry. 

will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  request. 
It  outlines  the  resources  of  the  fruit, 
grain,  dairy  and  garden  districts  of  this 
country  in  a  conservative  manner. 

Non-irrigated  and  irrigated  districts 
are  reached  by  these  lines  and  this 
book  will  be  interesting  to  those  seek- 
ing a  new  location. 


W.  E.  COMAN 

General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  S.  P.  &  S.  and  0.  T.  Rys. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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SECURITY  LADDERS 

"NOT  A  NAIL  IN  THEM" 

The  Most  Economical  to  Buy  and 
Use 


Security 
Construction 
is  Rigid 
and  Inspires 
Confidence 


Security 
Patent 
Step  Joint 
Makes  these 
Ladders 
STRONGEST 
Where 
Others  are 
Weakest 


Ask  you  Dealer  for  Security 
Ladders 

Light — Strong — Durable — Save 
Wages 

SECURITY  LADDER  CO., Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Nursery  Stock 

That 
Makes  Good 

You  can't  afford  to  take  any 
chances  when  planting  nursery 
stock. 

Insure  yourself  against  future 
disappointment  and  losses  by  plant- 
ing our  clean,  vigorous,  guaranteed 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Stock  is  thoroughly  matured, 
absolutely  hardy,  and  entirely  free 
from  disease  or  pest. 

EVERY  TREE  IS  GUARANTEED 
TO  BE  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

TOPPENISH  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

In  the  famous  Yakima  Valley 


stances  it  might  have  been  a  result  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  packers 
in  the  packing  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not 
likely  that  but  few  growers  know  that 
improperly  dried  prunes  cannot  be 
properly  packed  by  themselves,  but  are 
often  mixed  with  some  properly  dried 
ones  and  put  out  thus,  never  to  prove 
perfectly  satisfactory.  A  dobie  (soft) 
prune  cannot  be  well  processed;  it  will 
not  hold  together  when  pressed  into 
the  box.  The  buyers'  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  of  excellence  along  this 
line  are  often  fruitless  because  the 
grower  does  not  fully  understand  the 
situation.  The  latter  figures  out  that 
the  former,  in  his  demands,  is  only 
working  for  himself  rather  than  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  at  large.  Should 
every  locality  of  growers  organize  a 
mutual  association  and  become  inter- 
ested in  the  placing  of  their  goods  on 
the  market  in  general  the  necessity  of 
absolute  thoroughness  in  drying  would 
be  forced  upon  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  uphold  the 
standard  which  must  be  established  in 
order  that  we,  as  prune  growers,  shall 
realize  the  best  possible  results  from 
our  industry.  As  the  quality  of  the 
goods  is  increased,  so  will  the  business 
prosper.  Thoroughly  dried  and  care- 
fully sorted  prunes  nicely  packed  are 
sure  to  make  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  good  reputation  for  the  fruit. 
Although  deemed  impracticable  by 
some,  yet  if  the  mutual  association  is 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  own 
or  control  and  operate  a  packing  plant, 
so  much  to  their  credit.  By  so  doing 
the  grower's  profits  may  be  increased 
to  the  extent  of  a  goodly  portion  of  that 
of  the  middleman's.  This  amount,  pro- 
vided the  business  is  run  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  will  be  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  ton. 

Occasionally  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  the 
ordinary  standard  in  quality  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  and  at  such  times  extreme 
diligence  should  be  given  the  process 
of  curing  it.  For  instance,  the  weather 
during  last  season  was  very  detrimental 
to  the  proper  maturing  of  the  crop. 
Too  much  rain  at  ripening  time  caused 
a  lack  of  sugar,  consequently  the  dry- 
ing process  was  made  difficult,  and  on 
a  low  heat  the  prune  would  appear  to 
be  dry  when  it  was  not.  Due  care 
must  be  exercised  at  such  times  that 
the  standard  of  the  condition  of  the 
product  be  not  lowered.  An  inspector, 
appointed  by  a  co-operative  organiza- 
tion to  inspect  and  pass  judgment  on 
the  fruit  as  it  is  being  turned  out  at 
each  respective  grower's  drier,  will  be 
able  to  assist  greatly  in  the  betterment 
of  existing  conditions  in  the  dried 
prune  business. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  marketing  of 
the  prune  in  its  cured  or  dried  state, 
while  the  marketing  of  it  in  its  natural 
state  has  come  to  be  a  feature  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  business,  some 
localities  shipping  their  entire  crop  as 
picked  from  the  tree,  in  a  semi-ripe 
state  and  then  packed.  The  mutual 
association  is  also  beneficial  in  assist- 
ing this  part  of  the  business.  As  we 
have  said,  co-operation  is  necessary  in 


printing 

We  invite  inquiries  from  all 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers 
and  Manufacturers  who  are 
contemplating  the  issuing  of 

Catalogs 

Advertising 
Matter 

or  Printing  of  any  kind.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  out-of- 
town  orders  and  handle  them 
with  a  facility  unequaled  any- 
where. Our  thorough  equip- 
ment makes  possible  a  high 
quality  of  work  at  a  low  cost. 
Send  us  specifications  of  your 
work  and  we  will  give  esti- 
mate by  return  mail.  You  will 
find  us  prompt,  accurate  and 
equal  to  anything  in  the  pro- 
duction of  GOOD  Printing. 
Better  Fruit  is  printed  in  our 
shop.  Its  beautiful  appearance 
bears  testimony  to  our  skill. 

F.W.  BALTES 
&  COMPANY 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


LINDSAY 
&  CO.  Ltd. 

Wholesale  Fruits 

HELENA,  MONTANA 

Established  in  Helena  a  Quarter  Century 


Branch  houses:    Great  Falls,  Mis- 
soula and  Billings,  Montana 
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order  that  the  best  of  results  be 
obtained  and  the  association  formed  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  fosters  this 
spirit.  The  sooner  the  prune  growers 
get  together  and  work  harmoniously 
for  the  advancement  and  perpetuation 
of  their  interests  the  sooner  will  they 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  success. 
Harmony  and  co-operation  are  ele- 
ments which  must  enter  into  the 
organization  of  a  successful  mutual 
association.  After  all,  what  we  need  to 
best  further  the  interests  of  this  indus- 
try is  better  organization.  Let  every 
community  of  prune  growers  form  a 
mutual  association  and  let  there  be 
held  reasonably  often,  in  the  most  cen- 
trally located  places,  conventions  to 
which  will  be  sent  delegates  from  each 
district  to  aid  in  the  discussions  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  business  of  most 
importance.  When  each  prune  grower 
is  made  to  realize  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  to  make  possible  the 
better  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  industry  then  will  it  be  realized 
that  a  long  step  in  advance  has  been 
taken. 


Pruning  the  Prune  Tree 

By  W.  K.  Newell,  President  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Horticulture 

CAREFUL  pruning  is  just  as  impor- 
tant an  operation  in  the  growth  of 
a  satisfactory  prune  tree  as  it  is  in  that 
of  any  other  fruit  tree.  All  too  often 
this  importance  is  overlooked  and  the 
result  is  a  prune  tree  grown  old  and 
useless  long  before  its  time;  a  scraggly 
stunted  tree  filled  with  a  mass  of  dead 
limbs  and  small  twigs,  and  bearing 
fruit,  if  any  at  all,  too  small  to  be 
profitable.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
prune  does  not  need  any  trimming,  but 
this  is  just  as  serious  a  mistake  as  was 
the  notion  at  one  time  so  prevalent  as 
to  be  almost  universal  here  in  Oregon, 
that  the  cherry  tree  should  never  be 
pruned.  A  little  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  growth  of  a  tree  will  make 
clear  the  necessity  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  pruning. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  produce 
seed.  The  fleshy  edible  parts  of  the 
fruit  that  we  prize  so  highly  is  only  a 
secondary  matter,  the  seed  to  reproduce 
its  kind  is  the  prime  object,  hence  it  is 
very  obvious  that  we  must  in  some 
way  divert  part  of  the  energy  of  the 
tree  from  the  production  of  unneces- 
sary seeds  to  the  development  of 
larger  and  finer  fruit.  As  every  tree 
will  produce  far  more  bloom  than  it 
can  ever  set  or  mature  fruit,  so  it  will 
produce  more  buds  and  branches  than 
it  can  support  or  find  room  for.  A 
point  that  should  be  well  understood 
is  that  the  parts  of  a  tree  are  not  sup- 
plemental as  are  those  of  an  animal, 
but  are  competitive  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  it  is  a  constant  struggle 
among  the  branches  as  to  which  shall 
survive.  A  vast  number  of  buds 
remain  dormant,  and  many  branches 
are  crowded  out  and  die  from  lack  of 
air  and  sunlight.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
we  should  remove  these  unnecessary 
limbs  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth 


Wholesaler 
Jobber 

Traveling  Man 
Commission  Man 
Retailer  "The  Profit  Lover" 


Stop  and  Consider  This,  You 
Men  Who  are  Figuring  on 
any  Kind  of  Building 
or  Repairing 

It  Is  No  Longer  Necessary  for  You  to  Pay  the 
Profits  of  These  Five  Middlemen  On 

Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Millworfc,  Hardware,  Paint 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  lumber  business  has  it  been 
possible  to  buy  building  materials  really  from  first  hands.  IT  IS 
NOW.  We  owe  allegiance  to  no  combination.  We  sell  to  you 
DIRECT,  and  by  "direct,"  we  mean  not  from  a  wholesale  yard 
or  jobber's  stock  but  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  OWN  TIMBER 
TRACTS  AND  MILLS. 

We  are  owners  of  billions  of  feet  of  finest  standing  timber  in 
the  Northwest.    We  log  it  over  our  own  railroad,  cut  it  in  our 
.        own  mill,  and  ship  it  direct  to  the  user.    So  you  see  that  our 
/■^fjvx  statement  that  we  can  give  you  the  most  for  your  dollar  is  not  an 
J.W.  rr.     empty  claim — there  are  facts  and  resources  behind  it. 

Shrewd  and  careful  builders  seize  every  chance  to  save  on 
their  material— it's  just  like  EARNING  money  because  it's  the  one 
;BSI/F,    SURE  way  to  save  on  building.   It's  SURE  because  it's  simply  a 
S/dmg  matter  of  keeping  the  middlemen's  commission  for  YOURSELF 
by  buying  direct  from  the  man  who  owns  the  resources. 

You  Can  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Your  Bldg.  25  to  50% 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  house  bill  bought  from  a  local 
yard  and  from  us  has  been  a  marvel  to  men  buying  their  first  bill 
from  us.  You  can  MAKE  US  PROVE  OUR  CASE  TO  YOU  by 
sending  for  our  big  price  list,  or  better  still,  send  in  your  bill  and 
let  us  estimate  it  for  you.  We  will  quote  you  a  price  DELIVER- 
ED TO  YOUR  STATION. 

Our  prompt  shipments,  high-quality  materials  and  bargain 
prices  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  you. 


'    ;^"FIR  WILL 
LAST  YOU  LONGER 


Cut  this 
Coupon 
and  Mail 
Today 


625  M-st^ 


Coupon 


Hewitt-Lea- 
Funck  Co.  625 
First  Ave., 
Seattle. 
I  enclose  stamps  for 
lumber  list  quoting 
price  laid  down  at  my 
station. 

'Name  

'  Address_  


Occupation 


|  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


-THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  anc 
prices. 


Real  Estate 

Twenty-five  years'  residence  in 
Hood  Eiver.  Write  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Hood  Eiver 
Valley.  Literature  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Address  all  cominunica- 
tions  to 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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and  turn  the  energy  absorbed  by  them 
into  the  production  of  fruit  or  the 
better  development  of  the  desired 
branches.  It  is  only  by  careful  pruning 
that  we  can  grow  a  strong,  stocky  tree 
that  will  bear  up  under  a  full  load  of 
fruit  without  breaking  or  splitting 
down,  or  without  the  need  of  a  large 
number  of  props.  As  a  general  rule  the 
prune  tree  grown  in  Western  Oregon 
or  Washington  will  require  more  prun- 
ing than  will  the  one  grown  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  either  of  these  states 
or  in  Idaho. 

The  best  season  of  the  year  for  prun- 
ing the  prune  is  in  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring  just  before  the  buds  start 
their  growth,  and  it  may  be  continued 
if  necessary  right  up  to  blooming  time 
without  any  harmful  results.  With  our 
usual  mild  winters  there  is  little  risk 
in  pruning  at  any  time  during  the  dor- 
mant season,  but  with  young  trees,  in 
case  of  severe  freezing  weather,  there 
might  be  loss  or  injury  of  the  end  buds, 
hence  it  is  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
severest  cold  weather  is  past.  The  best 
implements  for  pruning  are  a  good 
hand  shears,  a  two-handled  shears  with 
handles  about  28  to  30  inches  long,  a 
medium-sized  pruning  saw  and  a  pole 
shears  with  handle  to  suit  the  height 
of  the  trees.  With  tall  trees  it  is  handy 
to  have  two  pole  shears,  one  with  a  five 
or  six-foot  handle,  the  other  with  a  ten 
or  twelve.  A  can  of  white  lead  paint 
for  large  cuts  completes  the  necessary 
outfit,  though  some  other  tools  may  be 
convenient  in  some  cases.  Be  sure  that 
all  are  sharp  and  the  shears  so  adjusted 
that  they  will  make  a  clean  cut  without 
tearing  the  tender  bark  at  the  edge  of 
the  cut.  Cut  small  limbs  just  above  a 
bud,  allowing  not  more  than  one-half 
inch  projection.  They  will  then  heal 
over  entirely,  where  if  more  wood  is 
left  it  must  die  back,  leaving  an 
unsightly  wound.  Where  large  hori- 
zontal limbs  are  cut,  first  make  a  cut 
from  the  under  side  to  prevent  split- 
ting or  tearing  of  the  wood  or  bark. 
Upright  limbs  should  be  cut  or  sawed 
with  a  slope,  preferably  to  the  north, 
so  that  water  will  always  drain  off  and 
not  have  a  chance  to  soak  in  and 
cause  rot.  Many  ingredients  are  rec- 
ommended for  painting  over  the 
wounds,  such  as  coal  tar  and  grafting 
wax,  but  plain  white  lead,  thinned  to 
the  proper  consistency  with  linseed  oil, 
is  the  most  convenient  and  the  most 
satisfactory.  Allow  a  few  days'  time 
for  the  wound  to  dry  before  applying 
the  paint. 

As  with  most  all  the  tree  fruits,  the 
one-year-old  tree  is  the  best  prune  tree 
to  select  for  planting,  and  they  should 
be  headed  to  about  twenty  inches.  The 
prune  naturally  tends  to  spread  out  and 
throw  its  limbs  to  the  side,  where  they 
bend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground 
with  their  load  of  fruit,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  for  a  more  upright 
growth.  For  this  purpose  the  low  head 
is  best,  starting  with  three  or  four  well 
placed  branches  and  training  them 
upward  in  a  vase-shape  tree  rather  than 
in  an  umbrella-shaped  top.  The  prune 
does  not  require  much  heading  back 


ARE  YOUR  CROP  YIELDS  SATISFACTORY? 

They  are  certainly  not  what  they  would  be  if  you  used  Clark's  Double  Action 
"Cutaway"  Harrow.  It  requires  thorough  cultivation  to  make  the  soil  fertility  avail- 
able for  your  crops.  "Thorough  Cultivation,"  and  "Clark's  Double  Action  'Cutaway' 
Harrow"  are  synonymous.  The  entire  machine  is  made  of  steel  and  iron,  except  the 
pole,  which  is  jointed  so  that  there  is  no  weight  upon  the  horses'  necks,  and  can  be 
removed  in  one  minute  and  used  as  a  tongueless,  as  shown  in  cut.  This  is  a  big  feature 
in  moving  from  field  to  field,  insuring  safety  to  horses.  The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel, 
shaped  and  forged  in  our  own  shops,  where  the  only  genuine  "Cutaway"  disks  are 
made.  The  Double  "Cutaway"  does  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  disk  harrow  and 
better  at  the  same  cost.  The  inflexible  frame  holds  the  gangs  rigidly  in  their  places, 
and  compels  them  to  cut  high,  hard  ridges,  carrying  the  soil  into  the  hollows  and 
ground  level.  With  the  flexible  or  tandem  harrows  the  gangs  conform  to 
ce  and  do  not  cut  and  level  the  hard,  irregular  places.  Clark's  stir  every 
ving  a  finely  pulverized  seed  bed.  By  setting  the  inner  gangs  straight  on  sharp 
.  the  Disk  turns  easily,  leaving  the  ground  even.  No  interlocking  of  gangs. 

Modern  farmers  disk  before  they 
plow  their  land.  It  puts  fine  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  other- 
wise would  lie  loose  clods  that  make  a 
strata  through  which  the  sub-moisture 
can  not  rise.  For  this  no  other  disk 
equals  Clark's. 

What  Prof.  Bailey  Saysi 

"The  Double  Action  'Cutaway'  Harrow  has 
been  satisfactory.  1  use  it  almost  continu- 
ously on  our  hard  clay  land  with  good  results." 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  the  genuine 
"Cutaway,"  write  us.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Twenty-five  years'  experience  back  of 
every  sale.  Prompt  Shipments.  Get  our 
booklet  "Intensive  Cultivation."  It's  free. 
We  make  a  special  tool  for  every  crop. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

940  Main  St.,  Higganum.  Conn. 
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MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAVER  CO.,  Western  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon 


Estimates  furnished  upon  request.    Work  guaranteed 

Electric  Wiring  and  Supply  Co. 

A.  L.  Day,  President  and  Manager 

Everything  Electrical 

Engineering,  House  Wiring,  Repairing,  Contracting, 
Fixtures,  Lamps,  Motors,  Heating  and 
Cooking  Apparatus. 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Phone  3  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Idaho  Pine  Makes  the  Best  Fruit  Boxes 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

LEWISTON  BOX  CO.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 


MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY 


A.  HOLADAY 


SCAPOOSE,  OREGON 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  co  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 
349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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illustrating  the  most 
important  line  ot  farm 
machines  made.  Tells 
when,  where  aud  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans- 
wers every  quesiion 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today  vie 
for  package  No. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Get  Quality  and  Service - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


THE  REIERSON  SPRAYER  Saves  Time,  Trouble  and  TREES 
Won  blue  ribbon,  high- 
est award,  over  all  com- 
petitors at  Salem  Fair  in 
1911.  Equipped  with  2  1-2 
H.  P.  4-cycle  Waterloo 
Gas  Engine,  Special  lat- 
est triplex  spr;iy  pump. 
Will  maintain  250  pounds 
pressure.  There  is  more 
you  ought  to  know. 
LIGHTEST,  MOST  COMPACT 


sizes 

Write  for 
Catalogue 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO 


182-4-6  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Rid  Your  Land  of  Gophers 

RATS, MOLES,  SQUIRRELS.  A  10-yearold  boy 
can  do  it  with  this  "ftiunu" 


No  gnrj,  no  poison,  no  bait.  Absolutely  safe.  Made 
entirely  of  steel.  Guaranteed.  Your  money  back 
if  it's  not  the  best  trap  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
TRIAL  TRAP  SENT  POST  PAID  TO  YOU  FOR  St.OO  BY 

Eureka  Sales  Go  ■  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

\Mfd.  by  Wyman  Emerson  Co.,  Gaston,  Ore.) 


Supply  Water  for  Fruit 


without  expense  for  pumping  by  the  simplest, most 
efficient  water-power  method  —  automatic 
Rife  Rams. 

Cost  little  to 
install  —  noth- 
ing to  operate. 
Raise  water  30 
feet  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Land 
lying  above  ca- 
nal or  stream 
su ppl i ed  with 
water.  Pump 

automatically  day  and  night,  winter 
and  summer.    Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a  stream, pond  or  spring  within 
a  mile  write  for  plans, book  and  trial  offer, FREE 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO., 2525  Trinity  Building, NEW  YORK 


RIFE 
RAMS 

Pump 
Automatically 
Day  and 
Night 


SEPARATES  COLD  MILK 

That's  just  one  reason  why  the 

Simplex  Separator 

is  a  money-maker  and  money-saver 
for  you. 

Send  today  for  Free  Catalog  S28, 
showing  where  you  save  on  a 
cream  separator.  A  postal  is  all 
right.   Write  today  sure. 


Monroe  &  Crisell 


145  Front  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 

A  Full  Line  of 
Dairy  Machinery  and 
Supplies 


after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but 
should  be  handled  to  encourage  its 
upward  growth.  The  fruit  does  not 
require  hand  thinning,  nor  where 
grown  for  the  evaporator  hand  pick- 
ing, hence  not  so  necessary  to  keep 
close  to  the  ground.  The  first  two  or 
three  years  head  back  the  branches 
vigorously  to  get  strong,  stocky  limbs; 
after  that  check  up  a  little  until  tree 
comes  into  bearing.  After  that  give 
light  annual  thinning  of  the  bearing 
wood  to  prevent  crowding  and  just 
enough  heading  back  to  induce  a  few 
inches  of  growth  of  new  wood  each 
year.  This  is  a  very  important  point, 
because,  as  said  before,  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  tree  after  a  few  years 
of  heavy  bearing  is  to  make  little  or  no 
growth  of  new  wood,  and  the  result  is 
small,  unprofitable  fruit.  Labor  cost 
is  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  thin 
the  fruit  by  hand  where  the  crop  is 
grown  for  the  evaporator  only,  hence 
the  necessary  thinning  must  be  done 
with  the  pruning  shears.  To  grow  the 
large  money-making  prunes  requires 
strong,  vigorous  trees  with  plenty  of 
space,  air  and  sunlight  for  the  fruit  to 
develop. 


Completing  Prune  Survey 

The  prune  survey  which  is  being 
made  by  the  horticulture  experts  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  is  now 
practically  completed.  Eleven  counties 
are  included  in  the  survey,  and  some 
seven  hundred  growers  have  been  inter- 
viewed as  to  methods  and  as  to  the 
causes  of  success  or  failure.  The  mate- 
rial thus  gained  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  by  the  college,  both  in  the  regu- 
lar work  and  in  the  winter  short  course 
for  farmers,  which  will  this  year 
include  special  instruction  for  those 
interested  in  prune  growing.  "The  sole 
intention  of  this  course  and  of  the  sur- 
vey is  to  find  and  solve  the  problems 
in  prune  growing  as  they  are  presented 
in  this  state,"  said  Professor  C.  I. 
Lewis  of  the  horticulture  division  in 
discussing  the  plans  for  the  winter 
course.  "We  wanted  to  find  out  just 
what  is  the  true  status  of  the  prune 
industry  and  what  problems  are  of 
greatest  importance  and  demand  imme- 
diate investigation.  We  wanted  to 
know  in  what  lines  of  work  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  common  knowl- 
edge. The  survey  and  short  course 
seem  to  open  the  best  opportunity  to 
ascertain  these  facts.  We  hope  thereby 
to  unite  the  prune  growers,  that  they 
may  give  each  other  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  solving  some  of  their 
problems.  To  this  end  we  are  asking 
some  of  the  growers  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  who  have  had  particular 
success  in  one  or  another  phase  of  the 
business  to  give  short  addresses  during 
this  winter  course,  in  addition  to  our 
own  speakers  from  the  college  faculty." 

The  survey,  though  covering  the 
orchards  of  but  seven  hundred  growers 
of  the  state  out  of  a  thousand  or  more, 
gives  sufficient  background  for  com- 
parison of  methods  and  results.  The 
college  experts  have  had  opportunity 


J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


FiREPR^OR.NevER  Needs  V=>a 


H.   W     JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.- 


NEW  YORK  AND  ALL'  LARGE  CITI  ES. 


MONARCH  A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  ^APRESS 


Proved  eapac 
lty,   g  r  e 
strength, 
all  sizes. 
Write  for 
FREE  cat- 
alog today. 


Also  Gasoline 
Steam  En- 
gines.Thresh- 
ers.  Saw 
Mills.  Get 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.  C0..64O  Hudson  Terminal,  New  Yorfr 


The  Genuine 


DOMESTIC 

Now        A  MONTH 


2 


You  can  place  the  latest 
model,  genuine  Domes- 
tic, the  recognized 
queen  of  all  eewinff 
machines. in  your  home, 
use  it  continually  while 

paying  $2  a  month,  and  en- 
]oy  a  very  special  price 

direct  to  you  or  from  our  nearest 
agency.  A  magnificent  machine— a 
stupendous  offer. 

We  Will  Take  Your 


P  liberal  allowance  on  a  splendid  new 
Domestic.  And  you  can  still  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  price  and  easy 
terms. 

DOMESTIC 

The  perfect  sewing  machine  that  has  always  led  all  other 
makes  and  is  today  better  than  ever.  Two  machines 
In  one— lock  stitch  and  chain  stitch.  Straight  drop- 
head,  high  arm,  ball  bearing.  A  complete  set  of  attachments^, 
every  one  practical,  etc. ,  made  for  every-day  use.  The  Domestic  ia 
a  revelation  of  modem  sewing  machine  progress.  Find  outaboutit. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK,  FREE,  The  Truth  About  Sewing 
Machines, ' '  telling  you  how  you  can  have  the  finest  sewing  mach- 
ine made  at  a  Special  Low  Price  and  at  ONLY  $2  a  month.  Learn 
why  we  sell  direct  where  we  have  no  agent  and  give  you  a  25  YEAR 
GUARANTEE.  Get  the  facts  before  you  buy  any  machine  Tbia 
Free  Literature  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  it  NOW, 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  48  Jackson  Blvd., Dept.  1*4  Cbicagt, 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  KeroseneEnE 
shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  pn 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  pov 
f al  fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  p 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine 
not,  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no  eve 
ration,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9cto  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pi  nts  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

— ^only  engine  running  on  coal 
oil  successfully ;  uses  alcohol,  gas- 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Startswith- 
out  cranking.  Only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams— no  sprockets — no 
gears— no  valves— the  utmost  in 

Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  coru,  runshomeelectriclightingplant.  Prices  (stripped), 
$29.50  up.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Triai.  Don't 
buy  an  engine  till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. 
If  you  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.    Write!  (138) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,507  Bellevue  Ave.p  Detroit,  Mich' 


Cyl- 
nders  can- 
not carbonize 
nplicity,  power  and  strength. 


Sandow  $ 

2.V-2  H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 
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Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves — 
can*t  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  sras. 
Sold  on  15  days'  trial.  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-year  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes 
2V2  to  20  H.  P.,  at  proportionate  ig| 

prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship.  jSE,  

Postal  brings  full  particulars  free.  ^KEROSENE:  ENGINE 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
(160) 


gine  in  your  locality. 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,  * 


238  Canton  A  v 
Detroit,  Mich.^ 
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The  Kimball  Cultivator 

BEST  IMPLEMENT 
FOR  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION 


Kimball  Cultivator  at  Work  in  Orchard  at  Morrisania 


For  maintaining  a  dust  mulch  in  an  orchard  and  for  keeping  down  weeds 
the  Kimball  Cultivator  is  without  an  equal.  Its  blades  cut  about  three  to 
four  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  pulverizing  the  soil  and  leaving  it 
level ;  all  weeds  are  cut  and  germination  of  weed  seeds  prevented  by  leaving 
the  soil  in  loose  condition. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator  works  well  out  from  the  horses,  and  soil  can  be 
stirred  close  to  trunks  of  trees,  with  horses  walking  out  in  the  open.  The 
Kimball  takes  a  wide  sweep  at  a  time,  and  eight  to  ten  acres  of  orchard  can 
be  cultivated  per  day.  Thousands  of  Kimball  Cultivators  are  now  in  use, 
and  every  person  who  has  one  recommends  it.  Mr.  Irvine,  editor  of  The 
Pruit-Grower,  used  two  Kimball  Cultivators  at  Morrisania  last  season;  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  them.  Ask  him  also  if  the  Kimball  is  not  an  ideal 
cultivator  for  any  part  of  the  country;  he  will  tell  you  it  is  an  ideal  soil- 
stirring  implement. 

Clean  Cultivation  of  Orchards  Pays 

It  not  only  conserves  moisture,  but  destroys  the  hiding  places  of  insects, 
such  as  curculio,  which  are  often  serious  orchard  pests.  Apples  grown  in 
cultivated  orchards  ripen  later  and  consequently  keep  longer;  they  are  of 
larger  size  and  are  usually  smoother.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  not  excessive 
if  Kimball  Cultivators  are  used.  Send  for  free  booklet  describing  this  great 
orchard  implement — it's  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 

THE  DALLES,  OREGON 
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to  study  prune  growing  as  regards  the 
different  soils,  elevations  and  exposures. 
The  adaptability  of  certain  varieties  to 
different  exposures  and  locations  has 
been  made  a  special  study,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  orchard  tillage,  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  handling  the  crop  in 
different  orchards.  The  handling  of 
the  green  prune,  as  well  as  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  handling  the  dried 
article,  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the 
short  course,  with  the  various  systems 
used,  such  as  steam  driers  and  funnel 
driers.  The  processing  and  marketing 
of  the  product  will  also  be  made  a  part 
of  the  course.  Besides  visiting  the 
orchards  the  inspectors  have  been 
studying  the  evaporating  plants  and  the 
principal  processing  concerns  of  the 
Northwest,  and  thus  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  definite  information  in  the 
short  course  on  the  different  methods 
used  and  the  construction  most  favored. 
The  special  effort  has  been  to  determine 
the  successes  and  failures  in  prune 
growing,  and  the  reasons.  Factors 
found  to  be  of  importance  were  not 
only  the  methods  of  managing  the 
prune  orchards,  but  the  relation  of  the 
acreage  to  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  the  evaporators  and  the  other 
lines  of  agriculture  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  prune  growing. — Con- 
tributed. 


Making  Natural  Fruit  Jams 

"Those  who  have  never  tasted  the 
natural  fruit  jams  do  not  know  what 
they  have  missed,"  said  Professor  C.  I. 
Lewis  of  the  division  of  horticulture  at 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  dis- 
cussing the  aroma  of  "jell  and  pre- 
serves" now  arising  from  the  culinary 
part  of  all  homes.  "Once  they  have 
tried,  the  taster  will  never  go  back  to 
cooked  jams,"  he  said.  "Such  fruits  as 
red  and  black  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries make  a  most  delicious  uncooked 
jam,  and  one  can  enjoy  a  very  palatable 
shortcake  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
at  very  little  expense. 

"To  prepare  this  jam  be  sure  first 
that  your  berries  are  sound.  Throw 
out  all  soft,  mouldy  or  in  any  way 
decayed  fruit.  This  is  imperative. 
Then  mix  equal  amounts  of  sugar  and 
fruit  and  crush  the  whole  mixture 
carefully.  Be  sure  that  no  berries  are 
left  whole.  Before  putting  into  the 
jars  some  people  stir  the  fruit  occa- 
sionally for  several  days  to  be  sure  that 
the  sugar  and  fruit  become  thoroughly 
mixed.  After  the  fruit  and  sugar  have 
been  mixed  thoroughly  put  them  into 
fruit  jars,  but  do  not  seal  them.  The 
only  covering  that  should  be  given 
them  is  a  little  paper  to  keep  out  dust. 
If  the  jars  are  sealed  the  chances  are 
that  the  fruit  will  spoil,  but  if  left 
unsealed  it  can  be  kept  for  some  time. 
I  have  kept  it  for  two  years.  Bed  and 
white  currants  treated  this  way  make 
a  delicious  jam.  This  jam  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  known  as  sun-dried 
jam.  The  sun-dried  jam  is  cooked 
somewhat.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  in 
the  natural  jam  is  preserved." — Con- 
tributed. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Steel  Pipes 
Save  Water 


Steel  Pipes 
Save  Labor 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Wait  for  Steel  Pipes  to  "Soak  Up" 

and  They  Last  Indefinitely 


No  Plumbing,  Running  Water  or  Modern  Sewerage 
Required  with  the  WHITE  STAR  CHEMICAL  CLOSET 


The  White  Star  Chemical 
Closet  is  a  sanitary,  conven- 
ient, absolutely  odorless  toilet, 
bringing  a  modern  comfort 
and  convenience  to  every 
country  and  suburban  home 
where  running  water  or 
modern  sewerage  is  not 
available. 


B.F. 


The  old  fash- 
ioned privy  is 
not  only  un- 
pleasant; it  is 
also  a  breeder 
of  disease. 
Then,  too,  it  is 
always  incon- 
venient, espec- 
ially in  times  of  sickness.    It  is 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  your 
money  back 


»^  generally  far  removed  from 
Sanitary  \  the  house,  out  where  it  is 
Closet  Co  ^  exPose(l  to  the  broil- 
302  Pine  Street  \>g  heat  in  8Um- 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  "\D 
Please  send  me  FREE 
Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  the  White  Star  Chemical  Closets"^ 


and  icy 
in  cold 
winter 


It  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate the  White  Star  Chemical 
Closet.  It  is  so  simple,  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Any- 
one can  install  it.  The  cost 
of  installing  and  the  main- 
tainance  is  so  low  that  every 
family  can  afford  one.  Best 
of  all,  it  gives  absolute  com- 
fort and  convenience.  You 
can  install  it  in  a  bed-room, 
bathroom,  closet — Any- 
where and  be  sure  of  perfect 
satisfaction.  Doctors  and 
health  officers  everywhere 
recommend  it.  Thousands  of 
users  are  more  than  pleased. 
READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY 

SEND  FOR  OUR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOG NOW.  FREE 

Gives  full  information  and  facts. 

Tells  what  users  say.  Simply  sign  ' 
and  mail  the  coupon, 

Sanitary  Closet  Co.  \: 

-  302   Pine  Street 


A  Leading  Architect 
of  Portland  Says: 

I  installed  one  of  your  Chemical 
Closets  in  my  cottage  at  the  beach 
and  must  say  that  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  absolutely  no 
trace  of  any  odor.  I  predict  a 
wonderful  sale  of  these  closets. 
Yours  truly, 

EMIL  SCHACHT, 
Commonwealth  Building,  Portland. 


Absolutely 
Odorless  and 
Sanitary 

Over  25000 
In  Use 


PORTLAND,  OREGON  STYLI  3.  PRICE  $20  FREIGHT  PBEPAII 
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John  B.  Cancelmo 

127  DQCK  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Car  Lot  Distributors 

Fancy  Box  Apples  and 
Deeidudfe  Fruits  % 


The  indications  at  the  present  time  are  for  a  large 
crop  of  apples,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
distributors,  buyers  and  shippers  to  make  their  stor- 
age arrangements  early. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  a  large  volume 
of  business  this  season  and  our  cold  storage  facilities 
are  unexcelled. 

If  you  contemplate  placing  your  apples  in  cold 
storage  in  the  East,  we  would  advise  making  early 
arrangements,  as  space  will  be  contracted  for  at  an 
early  date. 

Write  or  wire  us  what  you  expect  to  ship,  naming 
the  varieties  as  well  as  the  quality  and  quantity. 


REPRESENTING 

The  Largest  Fruit  Shippers  in  California  and  the  Northwest 
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